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PREFACE. 


Tue following pages are introductory to an edition 
of the Greek text of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, which 
has been long in course of preparation, and will 
appear as soon as it can be got ready. The 
general object which I have had in view in the 
present, and shall continue to pursue in the suc- 
ceeding, volume, cannot be better stated than in 
the words of the Emir of the Faithful in the 
passage which I have selected for my motto; 
commenter ce livre et en expliquer clairement le 
sens, pour le rendre accessible aux hommes. In 
one word, it is, as far as I am capable of effect- 
ing it, to render Aristotle’s Rhetoric thoroughly 
intelligible. It is a work worthy of all study, and 
one of the very best and completest, and I may 
add, one of the most original and characteristic, 
of this wonderful author’s most original and mul- 
tifarious writings. Explanation in its most com- 
prehensive sense I take to be the first and foremost 
duty of the Editor of an ancient classic, to which 


vu 
all others are subsidiary and subordinate. With- 
out seeking to underrate or depreciate the other 
services that may be rendered towards the eluci- 
dation of a deceased author, who wrote in a lan- 
guage long dead and forgotten by the world at 
large, and surviving only in the thoughts and 
affections of the few who have time or care to 
devote themselves to the study of it, and with a 
full acknowledgement of what we owe to those 
who have bestowed their special attention upon the 
critical, emendatory, paleeographical, philological, or 
grammatical, departments of scholarship, I still can- 
not but think that the highest service that a 
scholar can render to literature and the unlearned 
is to bring, so as far as that may be possible, the 
great thoughts and great works of a bygone age, 
the representations of a state of feeling, of society, 
and of civilization, far removed from us and now 
hard, to realise, within the range of modern appre- 
hension and sympathy, and to make them at once 
intelligible and acceptable. This kind of light may 
be thrown upon ancient institutions and modes of 
thought best it is true by a searching and critical 
history, but in a lower degree and within nar- 
rower limits by a good explanatory commentary 
upon any important and characteristic work. The 
kind of illustration of which I am speaking will 
of course not be confined to a mere verbal or gram- 
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matical explanation of phrase and idiom, though 
that should certainly not be excluded. It should 
embrace not merely peculiarities of expression cha- 
racteristic either of the author himself individually, 
or of his age and country, but also all that throws 
light upon the character, opinions, modes of thought, 
of himself and his age, and particularly upon the 
associations by which he was surrounded, the views 
and feelings prevailing in the society with which he 
mixed, which give their colour to his own thoughts, 
views and feelings, and upon which these often 
mainly depend : and this is more especially desirable 
in a commentary upon an ancient author, between 
whom and ourselves the difference in all these 
points is likely to be very wide. I write this with 
the fullest consciousness of the utter inadequacy of 
my own knowledge and abilities to realise this 
conception of an Editor’s duty ; and indeed the 
deficiency of our actual knowledge of things and 
events, persons and circumstances, must often and 
in many points interpose an insuperable obstacle 
to any such realisation: still it may be well to 
keep it in view as a standard and an ideal to aim 
at, however far we may fall short in our efforts 
to attain it. 

Judged by the standard of our modern notions 
of its value and importance, rhetoric might seem 
to be a subject rather below the dignity of a philo- 
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sopher and unworthy of his express notice and study: 
but there were many peculiar circumstances in the 
social life of Athens during the latter part of the 
fifth century, and down to Aristotle’s own time, 
which might well have the effect of attracting 
universal attention to this art. To say nothing of 
its natural and obvious value as a means of attaining 
distinction in public life, it had acquired a purely 
artificial and factitious importance by the ingenuity 
and accomplishments of its sophistical professors, 
who introduced it from Sicily, and established it in 
Greece proper; and especially at Athens, where it 
seems to have entirely superseded for a time the 
earlier system of education. During Aristotle’s 
early residence at Athens, Isocrates and his rhetori- 
cal school were at the height of their reputation. 
The boundless assumption of this teacher and his 
lofty pretensions to ‘philosophy’ and general know- 
ledge, contrasted with the actual reality of his 
literary and philosophical performances, as well as 
the real influence that he had acquired over his 
pupils and followers, seem to have moved the in- 
dignation of Aristotle to such a degree that he set 
up a rival rhetorical school to counteract it, and 
inaugurate a better system. This it was that gave 
him his first practical impulse to cultivate rhetoric 
as an art; and that he retained his liking for the 
study through life, is shown by the amount of atten- 
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tion that he continued to bestow upon it; for he not 
only seems to have occupied himself through a 
considerable part of his life in collecting the mate- 
rials of the work that remains to us, but also of his 
lost writings, three at least appear to have been upon 
the subject of rhetoric. But he did for rhetoric what 
he has done for so many other branches of know- 
ledge; he imparted to it an original character and a 
new direction, so that in his hands it became a 
system distinct and peculiar, with a new interest and 
value, which I believe I may say with truth no 
succeeding treatise on the subject has ever equalled. 
I may refer particularly in evidence of this novel 
character to the subtle and penetrating observations 
upon life character and manners in the first and 
second books which give a life and interest to the 
work such as no other art of rhetoric can pretend 
to. This and the logical element are perhaps the 
two most characteristic features of the Aristotelian 
system. 

I have endeavoured in this Introduction to 
illustrate to the best of my power, as preparatory to 
the detailed explanation of the work itself, the 
general bearings and relations of this Art of Rhetoric 
in itself, as well as the special mode of treating it 
adopted by Aristotle in his peculiar system; I have 
collected and examined the available evidence upon 
one or two doubtful and obscure questions immedi- 
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ately connected with the subject, such as the date 
of the work itself, the Theodectea, and other works 
upon rhetoric, now unhappily lost, which Aristotle is 
believed to have composed; and have entered very 
fully, as the importance of the subject demanded, 
into the relations which rhetoric is made to bear in 
Aristotle’s view to the kindred art of logic in its two 
varieties, demonstration or scientific method and 
dialectics. I have given a connected analysis or 
outline of the contents of the work itself; in some 
parts, where the obscurity of the text or the especial 
importance and difficulty of the immediate subject 
seemed to require it, in the form of a paraphrase; 
herein following the example of that excellent 
commentator Victorius: and with the view of re- 
lieving the commentary upon the text of certain 
notes which might have grown to a length too great 
for the space that could be there allotted to them, 
have thrown a few notices of matters that seemed 
to require longer and more detailed consideration 
into Appendices annexed to the first and third books. 
As a general appendix to the Introduction, and as 
offering a marked contrast to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 
and the best representative of the antagonistic system 
and method of his predecessors and the school of 
Isocrates, I have given a complete analysis of the 
rhetorical treatise known under the name of the 
‘Pytopixy mpos ‘AdeEavdpor, a work long attributed to 
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Aristotle and incorporated with his writings, but 
now by almost universal consent ascribed to Anaxi- 
menes. This latter question I have also examined, 
and have offered some arguments in favour of, at 
all events, a suspension of judgment upon a hypo- 
thesis certainly not yet beyond the reach of question, 
or even refutation. It has been my object also to 
show by this analysis what was the true character. 
and what the probable and natural result, of the 
teaching of the systems of rhetoric of this school, 
and the practice they inculcated ; and how far there- 
fore Plato was justified in the views that he held 
of their unscientific character and demoralizing in- 
fluence. 

And now, commending this little book to the 
students for whom chiefly it is intended, and with a 
hearty desire that it may help to throw a little light 
upon a great work in every way worthy of their 
study, but certainly requiring much elucidation; a 
work which, partly no doubt from the want of such 
aids, has been hitherto at least in this country some- 
what unduly neglected by students and scholars, as 
well as Editors, who have been led away by the 
supposed superior attractions of the Ethics and 
Politics into other more flowery paths of Aristotelian 
literature; I will conclude this brief notice of the 
design and contents of this Introduction, and bring 
these prefatory remarks to a close. 

Trinity Cotrece, May 31st, 1867. 
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ADDENDA. 


Pp. 33. line 24 on the sentence ending ‘‘...may be obtained” add (note 2). 

See on the same subject, and to the same effect, Bacon, de Augm. Iv. 2. 
(Vol. 1. p. 588, Ellis and Spedding. Ed.) or Advancement of Learning, Bk. 11. 
(tu. 371). 

p. 127. Add to examples of oroxeioy in the sense of réros, Rhet. ad Alex, 
©. 36 (37) 9. croxeta Kowd Kara wdeyrwr. 


ERRATA. 


Pp. 94. erase note 1. 
p. 239. for Cu, vi. read Cu, xtv, 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 


ARISTOTLE’S PREDECESSORS. 


THE origin and growth of the art of Rhetoric have been 
traced from the earliest times, by Spengel in his Artium 
Scriptores, a work executed upon the model of, and intended 
to replace, Aristotle’s lost treatise Luvaywy) texvadr, a collec- 
tion of the preceding ‘ Arts’’; very briefly by Westermann 
in his Geschichte der Griech. u. Rém. Beredtsanskrit. The 
same subject has been treated by myself in a series of papers 
published in the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
Nos. 5, '7 and 9; and I need not here repeat what I have 
already said elsewhere. 

Rhetoric, as an art—as a faculty or practice it is as old 
as human language and intellect—was born in Sicily, where 
its earliest professors Corax and Tisias practised and taught 
and quibbled : but it was soon transplanted by Gorgias and 
the wandering Sophists into Attica, where it grew and 
flourished in a congenial atmosphere and soil. In a state in 
which public speaking was an indispensable accomplishment 


1 The treatises on the art of rhetoric 2 I hope at some future time to re- 
were so called par excellence, to mark publish these papers in a corrected and 
the superiority of this over all other enlarged form, which may serve as 
arts. Isoor. x. 7. Zod. §19. al kadov- a further introduction to the present 
pevar téyvat. work. 
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for a statesman or politician; and at Athens to be a poli- 
tician was the rule rather than the exception; and in an 
unusually litigious society, where every citizen was obliged 
to plead his own cause in the law court, the value of such a 
powerful instrument of self-defence and personal aggrandise- 
ment was of course at ouce recognised’, and the study 
became so popular that it completely supplanted, as the con- 
servatives of Athens complained, the old-fashioned training 
by yupvactixn and povorxy, and supplied an education to 
the young men who were preparing for public life. The 
extant notices of the teaching of its professors and of the 
practices which they inculcated, as well as the contents of 
one remaining specimen of their writings, which I shall 
notice more particularly by and by’, the substitution of plau- 
sible and sophistical reasoning for sound logic and scientific 
inquiry, the cultivation of quickness and dexterity and 
address at the expense of veracity and honesty and sincerity, 
their aim being ‘persuasion’ at any cost, to make the worse 
appear the better cause, to pass off falsehood for truth upon 
the hearers by a juggle of plausible arguments—all this 
would surely seem fully to justify the disapprobation and 


1 «When the only way of address- 
ing the public was by orations, and 
when all political measures were de- 
bated in popular assemblies, the cha- 
racters of Orator, Author, and Politi- 
cian almost entirely coincided ; he who 
would communicate his ideas to the 
world, or would gain political power, 
and carry his legislative schemes into 
effect, was necessarily a Speaker; 
since as Pericles is made to remark by 
Thucydides, ‘one who forms a judg- 
ment on any point, but cannot explain 
himself clearly to the people, might as 
well have never thought at all upon 
the subject.’” Whately, Rhetoric, 
Introduction. The ‘remark’ which 
Whately has thus expanded, occurs 


in Thucydides 1. 60. Pericles had 
just been laying claim to an equal 
capacity of judging what was right 
and expressing it in words, and adds, 
8 re yap yrods xal wh capds diddfas ev 
low xal el wh évedupHOn. 

3 In order not to break more than 
is necessary the thread of my story, 
I will reserve the evidences of the im- 
moral tendency of the Sophistico-Rhe- 
torical teaching derivable from their 
own writings for an Appendix: which 
will include an outline of the contents 
of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, now 
generally attributed to Anaximenes, at 
all events the only extant Téxvy of 
this Sophistical school. 
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dislike of Plato and Aristotle, or indeed of any honest man 
and patriotic citizen, for this new system of education, with- 
out having recourse to the supposition of any unworthy pre- 
judice entertained against them as rivals or charlatans, or an 
irresistible inclination to satire finding a convenient object 
in this particular class. 

That these charges are not unfounded will appear, I 
think, from all the notices that remain to us of the systems 
and practice of this Sophistical School of Rhetoricians; and 
some acquaintance with the nature of their ‘Arts,’ the subjects 
they dwelt on and the precepts they delivered and the modes 
of arguing that they recommended will be of all the more 
importance, as it will illustrate by way of contrast, the 
novelty, the systematic completeness, the acute and varied 
observation of men and things which distinguishes Aristotle’s 
‘Art of Rhetoric’ from all others preceding and succeeding. 

Aristotle himself in several passages of his work’ gives us 
some account of the mode in which Rhetoric was treated 
by his predecessors in their system. He says that they had 
confined themselves almost exclusively to one branch of the 
subject the judicial namely or forensic, neglecting the higher 
and nobler department of deliberative, public, or Parlia- 
mentary speaking (the “Pyropixn mpds "AXéEavSpor, the only 
extant treatise belonging to the Sophistical School, is free at 
least from this defect); and that even in this they left un. 


} Rhet. 1. 1. 3, 4, 9, 10, 11. I. 2. 5. 
Compare m1. 13. See also some re- 
marks on the growth and progress of 
Rhetoric in de Soph. EL. c. 34. 183. b. 
25. e¢ seq. He there refers, 183. b. 38, 
to the practice common amongst the 
rhetorical teachers of giving their 
pupils loci communes, select extracts 
of speeches, to learn by heart, as the 
dialecticians provided theirs with the 
most familiar and useful ‘topics’ of 
argument; implying apparently that 
some of these teachers did little else 


for them. This, he says, they called 
education. But in reality it was not 
the art of rhetoric that they taught 
them, but the products of the art: and 
a man might just as well profess to 
communicate an art for protecting the 
feet from injury, and then, instead of 
teaching the art of shoemaking, or 
providing the pupil with any means of 
making such things himself, present 
him with a great variety of ready-made 
shoes. 
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noticed the most important and the only scientific part of 
the subject, the theory of proof, and confined themselves 
to suggesting various arts and devices for working upon the 
emotions and affections of the audience, or describing the 
due arrangement of the contents and divisions of the speech, 
and such like comparatively trifling and insignificant mat- 
ters, which are either positively vicious, or at any rate 
unscientific and ‘beside the (real) question’, éw tod mpay- 
paros, extra artem—outside the limits of a genuine ‘ Art of 
Rhetoric’; of which the proper object is proof, and that 
alone. (11. 1.5.) And all this is fully confirmed by Plato 
in the Pheedrus, cc. 50, 51, 56 seq. and elsewhere. 


APPEALS TO THE FEELINGS. 


It may be as well here by the way, though I shall have 
to return to it hereafter, to notice and explain an apparent 
contradiction between Aristotle’s theory and practice in con- 
nexion with this subject of the defects of his predecessors : 
for it is quite certain that he does himself dwell in great 
detail upon the various modes of producing certain impres- 
sions on the minds of the audience, and exciting in them 
certain feelings, as of sympathy, compassion, indignation, 
resentment, kind feeling, and others, and that this occupies 
a considerable space in his work and is treated as a matter of 
great importance. The necessity of it is shown principally 
in the treatment of }@0s, and wa@os; that is, in the mode of 
conveying a favourable impression to the audience of your own 
character and intentions, and in inspiring the listeners with 
such feelings and sentiments as are desirable for yourself and 
your own case, and adverse to the opponent. Now this may 
be done in two ways: scientifically, through the medium of 
the speech itself, which is indeed one of the modes of proof— 
of which there are three, wloteis, @os, and ma@os—and 
therefore forms part of the art of rhetoric in its strictest 
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sense; and unscientifically, by the introduction of considera- 
tions ab extra or beside the real point, arguments ad hominem 
and ad captandum, such as direct appeals to the feelings, 
impassioned and exaggerated language (Sedvwats), or even, as 
was often done, the actual production of the widow and 
orphans or friends of a deceased person to excite compassion 
and blind the judges to the real merits of the case. This 
was indeed the constant practice in the Athenian law courts 
and public assemblies, and notoriously in the trial of the 
eight generals after the battle of Arginusee’. However there - 
is always more room for the employment of arts of this kind 
in forensic than in public speaking (1. 1.10): in the latter 
they are less serviceable, and therefore less used; and conse- 
quently this branch of Rhetoric is nobler and purer than the 
other, appeals to higher and more generous motives, and is 
more disinterested and liberal: in the practice of the Courts 
of law on the other hand there is more scope for trickery and 
chicanery (xaxoupyla), which indeed explains the preference 
of the Sophistical Rhetoricians for the forensic branch of the 
Art. But besides this scientific use of them, there is another 
reason for not excluding appeals to the feelings from the 
practice of rhetoric; they are justified to a certain extent, 
like the attention which must necessarily be paid to the com- 
position and language, harmony and rhythm, of the speech 
(ut. 1. 5), 8a tiv poyOnplay tév dxpoardy: the depraved 
judgment and taste of an ordinary audience requires this 
kind of ‘flattery,’ as Plato calls it, and the speaker is there- 
fore obliged to give way; to relax the rigorous observance of 
the rules of his art, and to humour their perverted inclina- 


Inst. Orat. 11. xv. 7. In § 8, the case 
of Servius Galba is quoted, and in 


1 Nam et M’. Aquilium defendens 
Antonius, quum sciss4 veste cicatrices, 


quas is pro patria pectore adverso 
suscepisset, ostendit, non orationis 
habuit fiduciam, sed oculis populi Ro- 
mani vim attulit: quem illo ipso 
aspectu maxime motum in hoc, ut ab- 
solveret reumn, creditum est. Quint. 


$9, the famous case of Phryne and 
the orator Hyperides. The story of 
Hyperides and Phryne is told by 
Atheneus, X11. 590. EB. See also, Ly- 
curg. c. Leocr. §§ 11—13. 
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tions. To some extent therefore the study and analysis of 
human motives passions and feelings belong to rhetoric, and 
are indeed an essential part of it: and the rules derived from 
it may be applied through the speech to excite certain emotions 
in the audience: this may. however be carried a great deal 
too far: and the fault that Aristotle finds with the Arts of 
preceding Rhetoricians on this point is that they confined 
themselves to this indirect mode of proving their case, and 
neglected the more regular and scientific mode of proof by 
logical enthymeme. (I. 2. 5.) 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 


From this explanatory digression we now return to the 
consideration of Aristotle’s own Rhetoric, and the points 
of difference between his mode of treatment of the subject 
and that of his predecessors. That which gives its peculiar 
and distinctive character to his treatment of Rhetoric is, as 
he himself tells us, that he has established its connexion with 
Dialectics, the popular branch of Logic, of which it is a 
‘branch’ or ‘offshoot’ or ‘counterpart’ or ‘copy,’ which 
enables him to give a systematic and scientific exposition of 
it as a special kind of reasoning and mode of proof: this had 
been totally overlooked by the preceding writers upon rhetoric, 
who as we have seen had confined themselves almost exclu- 
sively to matters outside of the Art, which do not properly 
belong to it. Subordinate to this however, and included in 
it, is another special characteristic which distinguishes his 
work from those that preceded and followed it, though he 
does not himself particularly notice it, the analysis namely 
of human character, motives, and feelings which gives it a 
great part of its value and interest. The adoption of this 
novel mode of treating the subject was in all probability due 
to the suggestions of Plato in the Phxdrus, 271 c—272 8, 
273 D, E, where it is pointed out, that as there is a great 
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variety of ‘souls,’ i.e. minds and characters or dispositions, 
and a like variety of speeches, the latter, in order to produce 
the intended effect of ‘ persuasion, must be duly adapted to 
the corresponding varieties of the former, and that for this 
purpose the study of human nature, characters and motives, 
is requisite’. But Plato, who was always more ready to 
project than carry out a scheme, contents himself with offer- 
ing the suggestion: the execution of the plan was left to the 
great analyst and observer of Nature and human life; a task 
which he has fulfilled with his accustomed skill and sagacity. 
He is in fact the first, and we may add the last, who has 
treated Rhetoric comprehensively and systematically, in con- 
nexion and contrast with those branches of philosophy with 


which it stands in immediate relation. 
With this general theory of rhetorical proof and its subor- 


1 This is all, I believe, that can 
fairly be inferred from Plato's lan- 
guage in the Phadrus; in proof of 
which I merely refer to the passages 
quoted, which speak for themselves. 
Spengel however, in a paper on Ari- 
stotle’s Rhetoric published in the 
Transactions of the Bavarian Aca- 
demy p. 28, comp. 8—t1, thinks that 
Plato intended to mark the three- 
fold division of rhetorical rigres, into 
zlores proper, 70s and wdvos, which 
Aristotle afterwards adopted from him 
and developed. I confess that I can 
see no trace of any such intention in 
the passages in question. The distine- 
tion of 700s and wdéy at any rate, as 
Aristotle understands it, is certainly 
not made out. What Plato says 
amounts to no more than I have ex- 
pressed in the text. But in fact Plato 
acknowledges no art of rhetoric at all, 
and therefore would not have troubled 
himself about its divisions: and he 
expressly denies that Rhetoric, if a 


true art, can be confined to mere pro- 
babilities, 74 elxéra, as its materials: 
érupos téxvy dvev rod ddnPelas FpOas 
obr’ Ecru ore wu r00" Sorepov yeryras: 
whereas probability is the very basis 
and groundwork of Aristotle’s system. 
Plato's object in this part of the Pha- 
drus is to show that Rhetoric, if there 
be really such an art—zepl wdvra ra 
Aeybueva pla tes Téxvn, elrep Ecru — 
must coincide with philosophy: that 
the true rbetorician must be also s 
dialectician (in his own, not Aristotle's, 
sense of the word), a complete philo- 
gopher, one who has a comprehensive 
and exact knowledge of all the rela- 
tions of things. So far as he differs 
from the philosopher he is a quack and 
an impostor; so far as he coincides 
with him, his art is superseded. And 
essentially the same view of the art is 
taken in the Gorgias: a genuine réxvy 
aims at truth; one which confines 
itself to mere probabilities, is no art 
at all, but a sham and an imposture. 
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dinate divisions, and the exemplification of its several edn 
and rézot, two-thirds of the entire work are occupied; it is 
not until the end of the second book and the commencement 
of the third that the contents of the latter of these, Aé£is 
and rafts, style and arrangement, including the divisions of 
the speech and their appropriate topics—the ordinary subjects 
of the preceding ‘Arts’—are even named. Upon this cir- 
cumstance, it may be mentioned in passing, has been founded 
an argument against the genuineness of this third book. I 
only mention it for the purpose of expressing my strong con- 
viction of the utter groundlessness of any such suspicion. If 
the third book of the Art of Rhetoric did not proceed from 
the pen of Aristotle, all evidence of authorship derived from 
resemblance of style manner method and diction must be 
absolutely worthless’. 


Tue Mareriats oF RHETORIC. 


Leaving for the present the important subject of the 
relation of Rhetoric, as a method or system of proof, to the 
Dialectical, and Demonstrative or Scientific Methods, to be 
reserved for subsequent consideration in more immediate 
connexion with the introductory chapters of the first book, 
we will now pass on to the examination of the rhetorical 
method in respect of its materials, the objects that it deals 
with. 

Rhetoric, like Dialectics, may discuss anything: any 
problem that can be brought forward upon any subject 


1 Another argument against the 
genuineness of this book is derived 


Aristotle’s Rhetoric, in Schneidewin’s 
Philologus, Vol. 1v. No. 1., briefly 


from the entry in Diogenes’ list of a 
work rept pyropixfjs a. B. which is as- 
sumed (1) to be correct (2) to designate 
our Rhetoric, and (3) to show that 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric consisted of only 
two books. Brandis, in a paper on 


argues the question of the genuineness 
of the book, and the probabilities of 
its earlier or later composition than 
that of the twd preceding, and decides, 
like a man of sense, for the integrity 
of the work as we now have it. 
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whatsoever may be submitted to dialectical examination : 
and Rhetoric in like manner may deal with any topic that 
can be presented to it: it is wept Gravros, trepl Tod Sobévtos. 
Even science is not excluded from its domain’: only, if any 
question of special science has to be argued, as may some- 
times happen in a court of justice, or any results or conclu- 
sions of science stated, the subject must be treated popularly 
and made intelligible to an unscientific audience: no long 
trains of demonstrative syllogisms can be admitted, no prin- 
ciples or axioms of any special science may be adduced or 
argued from: when dialectics or rhetoric deserts its common 
ground, and employs either the method or special principles 
(iScat dpyai) of any particular science, it becomes something 
else; it quits its own province and trespasses upon an alien 
territory. It resembles dialectics also in being indifferent 
to the truth of its conclusions, so far as it is considered as an 
art, and the speaker as an artist: both of them argue in- 
differently on either side of a question, and may prove the 
affirmative or negative according as either of these happen 
to suit the reasoner’s immediate purpose. This is one im- 
portant point of difference between these two and science or 
demonstration: of this truth is the direct object, and the 
thinker is not indifferent to the conclusion. 

Theoretically then Rhetoric is universal in its applica- 
tion: but practically it is limited for the most part to a 
particular class of phenomena, with which its two most im- 
portant branches, the deliberative and the judicial, almost 
exclusively deal, namely human actions characters motives 
and feelings; and so it becomes closely connected with the 
study of Politics (including Ethics), which treats of moral 
social and political phenomena, of man as an individual and 
as a member of society. Hence it appears (Rhet. 1. 2. 7) 
that Rhetoric may be considered as an offshoot, not only of 
Dialectics, but also of Politics: of the first, because the enthy- 


1 Compare Quint. Inst, 1. 10, 34—49, on the study of Geometry. 
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meme, the rhetorical instrument of proof (riots), is a kind 
of syllogism; and of the second, because the rhetorician has 
especially to take account of “characters and virtues and 
feelings and must know what each of them is in itself and 
its attributes or properties, and what is their origin and the 
modes of their excitement.” Hence also rhetoric, “owing 
either to the ignorance or the quackery” of its preceding 
professors has “assumed the guise of Politics,’ and taken a 
place in general education to which it is by no means entitled. 
Now human actions characters and motives, as well as future 
events, and the facts and circumstances of daily life which 
are constantly brought into question, are by their very nature 
only contingent and probable; nothing can be predicted of 
them with certainty; they cannot be reduced to necessary 
laws, or form the subject of necessary conclusions: they are 
essentially ‘probable,’ e‘xora, and only ‘usual’ ws éml ro rodw 
(nothing can be pronounced of them wniversally), or évdeyé- 
peva GdAdws éyewv, ‘contingent, ‘admitting of being in more 
than one way,’ uncertain in the event: and hence rhetoric 
with few exceptions excludes the universal and necessary, 
and deals only with the probable; and this is the essential 
difference between it and the scientific or demonstrative pro- 
cesses. See Rhet. 1 2. 14. The matter of rhetoric, being 
such as is above described, consists in things that we de- 
liberate about, wepl dv Bovrevcueba Kai téyvas pn Exomev 
Rhet. 1. 2.12; but no one deliberates about that which is 
unalterable or necessary, ‘and can only be in one way,’ ovdels 
5é Bovdeveras wept THv pr) evdexopévov arrws Eyewv, Eth. Nic. 
VI. 2. and so, as before, we conclude that we deliberate zepi 
Tav patvopevov evdéyerOar audorépws eyew Rhet. 1. 2. 12 
“for about things fixed and unalterable, past, present, or 
future, no one deliberates under that supposition, because 
there is nothing to be gained by doing so.” Ib.’ And con- 


1 Of the subjects which admit, and Ethics, m1. 5. To the former of the 
do not admit, of deliberation, there is two classes belong, things eternal and 
an ingenious analysis in the Nicom. unchangeable, as the order of the uni- 
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sequently, rhetoric accepts either side of an alternative, and 
may conclude either of two opposites, rdvavtia avdXoyiferat. 
“Ars enim,” says Antonius (Cic. de Orat. 11 7. 30) “earum 
rerum est que sciuntur: oratoris autem omnis actio opinioni- 
bus, non scientia, continetur. Nam et apud eos dicimus qui 
nesciunt, et ea dicimus qua nescimus ipsi”—a different rea- 
son assigned for the same fact, that the sphere of the 
rhetorician is the contingent and variable and uncertain. 

It follows of course from all this that rhetoric is not 
an exact science, which starts from peculiar axioms and prin- 
ciples of its own, and the conclusions of which are all univer- 
sal and necessary: its processes must therefore be limited by 
the nature of its materials, the probable and contingent, and 
within that sphere it must rest. What is said of the study of 
Ethics, Eth. Nicom. 1. 2, will apply equally to Rhetoric. 
“Such then is the aim of our science, which is a kind of 
Politics. The treatment of it must be considered sufficient if 
its distinctness and exactness be only in proportion to its 
subject matter (or materials) for nice elaborate finish (exact- 
ness in detail in carrying out the work) is not to be looked 
for in all subjects of inquiry alike, precisely as is the case 
with the productions of certain arts and manufactures [as 
bronze for example will not admit of so ‘high a finish’ as 
marble, or granite as alabaster].” Then, after speaking of the 
uncertainty and irregularity of men’s motives and aims 
arising from their vacillating and erroneous notions of what 


verse or the incommensurability of the drought and rain; nor of things purely 


diameter and side of the square; or 
even of things ‘in motion’ (liable to 
change) when the order of them is 
actually constant and invariable (det 
xara radra ywoudrww) whether that be 
& consequence of necessity or nature 
or proceed from any other cause, as 
the revolutions or risings and settings 
of sun and stars. Nor of things in 
which there is no constancy at all, as 


accidental. What we do deliberate 
about are things which are in our own 
power: everything which depends 
upon human volition and human ac- 
tion, and the sum of the whole is, that 
we deliberate about things which are 
not invariable, but usual, (things ‘ for 
the most part,’ which generally con- 
form to a rule) and of uncertain issue, 
and indefinite. 
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is xadov, Sixatov, ayaOov, and the absence of fixed moral 
principles, he proceeds, “In dealing therefore with such 
materials and arguing from such (uncertain) premisses or 
principles, we must be content to exhibit the truth roughly 
(coarsely) and in mere outline’; and, as the materials and 
principles of our subject are mere general probabilities, to be 
satisfied with the like conclusions, And in the same way we 
are bound to acquiesce in the treatment of any (&acrov) 
subject: for a cultivated intellect (the man of genuine sense, 
enlightment and power of judging, which is conferred by 
education and knowledge of the subject) is shown in looking 
for scientific exactness in any branch of knowledge only so 
far as the nature of the subject admits: for it seems to 
be much the same thing to be satisfied with plausible reason- 
ing in a mathematician as to require exact demonstration 
from a rhetorician.” Everything in rhetoric must be intelli- 
gible and popular: no long trains of syllogistic reasoning 
(comp. U1. 21. 3) which ordinary people cannot follow: no 
rigorously exact definitions—this is specially mentioned in 
Rhet. 1 10. 19. S€¢ 88 vouifew ixavods elvar rods bpous, éav 
dou repli éxaorou pte acadeis prjre axpiBets—but only such 
as are popularly current and recognised: no appeals to the 
axioms or principles of the exact and special sciences, which 
require a special training and study, but only to those uni- 
versal and general principles, which are common to all rea- 
soning, and accepted and understood by all mankind alike’. 


1 To exhibit the facts or phenomena 
in a mere rough sketch or outline; 
without finishing the picture by filling 
in all the details, raxvAds cal réry, 

2 To the same effect Hermogenes, 
téxyn pyrop. wept rav ordcewy, sub init. 
tore rolvuy dudicBirnots oyixh ert 
pépous ex trav wap éxdoros Keievwv 
viuew 7 €OGv wept Tod vopucbévros b:- 
xalov 3 Tod Kado0 7 Tod cumdépovros F 
kal wdytrwv dua % twwv. 7d yap ds 
adnOads re al xaddou Kaddv } cuppe- 


pov 4 rd roadra fyreiv od pnropixijs. 
Cicero, Orat. xxx. 117. Erit igitur 
hiec facultas in eo, quem volumus esse 
eloquentem, ut definire rem possit 
neque id faciat tam presse et anguste 
quam in illis eruditissimis disputatio- 
nibus fieri solet, sed quum explanatius 
tum etiam uberius et ad commune 
judicium popularemque intelligentiam 
accommodatius. de Orat. 11. xxxviii. 
159. Hae enim nostra oratio multi- 
tudinis est auribus accommodanda, ad 
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With regard to the definitions in particular Aristotle’s prac- 
tice in this work is in strict conformity with his precept. 
Compare for example the elaborate and carefully constructed 
definition of virtue in the Nicomachean Ethics II. 6. init. 
which is a complete description of all the essential and 
characteristic points by which it is distinguished from other 
ers or ‘states’ intellectual and moral, with the extremely 
superficial and incomplete one given in Rhet. 1. 9. 4: or the 
popular classification of the several forms of government in 
Rhet. 1 8, with the studied analysis and definitions of the 
same in Polit. m1. 7—18 and Iv. 1. and Eth. Nicom. vim. 12. 
Another remarkable example is the definition of pleasure as 
a xivnows in Rhet. 1.11. 1, which he himself argues against 
and condemns in Eth. Nic. x. 3.’ Again in de Anim. 1. 1. 
he points out the difference between the definitions of dpy7 
which would be given by a natural philosopher and a dialec- 
tician: the one would say it is a Sow, tov wep Kapdiav 
aipatos Kal Oeppod, the other an dpekis avtiAvmjcews 7 Tt 
tovovrov : the definition of this wa@os given in Rhet. 1. 2. 1, 
making a very near approach to the latter. The one de- 
scribes the feeling as it exhibits itself in the intercourse 
between man and man and is therefore suited for the pur- 
poses of rhetoric and dialectics, the other endeavours to pene- 
trate into its true nature and to state what it 7s (rv odclav). 
Similarly the definition of the wa6y in general (Aoyor Evvdor) 
which is found in the treatise de Anima (1. 1. 15.), and the 
few considerations that lead to it, are sufficient to show how 
different would have been the point of view and the con- 
sequent mode of treatment, had they been there analysed in 
detail, from that which is adopted as appropriate in the 
Rhetoric: in the former we should have had their nature and 
origin examined, and as far as possible accounted for, in 


oblectandos animos, ad impellendos, 1 On the definition of pleasure. See 
ad ea probanda, que non aurificis also Eth, Eud. Z. 13. 1133. & 14, 15-5 
statera sed populari quadam trutina and Fritzsche's note. 

examinantur. 
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connexion with the growth and development of the vital 
principle or soul pervading the entire animated world, and 
their essence expressed in a transcendental definition: in the 
latter they are described merely as they exhibit and express 
themselves outwardly, and with reference to the occasions 
and circumstances of their excitement, and the objects to- 
wards which they are directed’. téerwy xal yewpérpns Sta- 
depovtws émitnrover thy dpOnv, 6 wév yap ef’ dcov ypncipn 
mpos 7d Epyov, 6 88 ri oti 4 oidv tt Oeatys yap Tady- 
Bods. Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 


Rueroric AN ArT oR A Facutty? 


So far we have been engaged upon a comparison of 
Aristotle’s views of the nature and meaning of Rhetoric with 
those of his Sophistical predecessors, and a description of 
some of the leading peculiarities of his mode of treating the 
subject. We will now pass on to the consideration of his 
definition of Rhetoric, and the genus to which it belongs, 
whether science or art, faculty or practice; and compare it 
with other definitions, and other opinions that have been 
held upon the same subject. 

Rhetoric is certainly not a science. We have already seen 
that when a rhetorician trespasses upon the field of science, 
or demonstration with its regular syllogisms and necessary 
and universal conclusions, he loses his proper character and 
becomes for the nonce a man of science ; in this alien pro- 
vince he assumes an alien character. 

According to the point of view from which it is regarded, 


! See Brandis, tract on the Rheto- tively: and afterwards proceeds to a 
rio in Schneid. Philol., u.s. p. 27, more general comparison of the latter 
Brandis goes on to compare the two treatise with the Ethics and Politics 
lists of wd@y, in respect of the selec- in the points where they come into 
tion and mode of treatment of them, contact. On the definitions of Rhe- 
which occur in the Nicom, Ethics 1. toric, see Trendelenburg on de Anim. 
4. and the Rhetoric, u. z—11, respec- pp. 177. 
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Rhetoric may be considered either as an art or a faculty. 
Quidam, says Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 11. xv. 2., rhetoricen vim 
tantum, quidam scientiam sed non virtutem, quidam uswm, 
quidam artem quidem, sed a scientia et virtute dijunctam, 
quidam etiam pravitatem quandam artis, id est xaxoreyviav 
nominaverunt. According to Cicero, de Orat. 1. 21. 96. rhe- 
toric is, vel studium vel artificium vel facultas. Compare de 
Invent. 1 1.2. Looked at theoretically, absolutely in itself, 
and generally, dmdds, «a0 aio, it is an art, laying down 
rules for practice and accompanied with illustrations in the 
shape of rozroz: so far as it manifests itself in its practical and 
relative aspect, and individually as exercised by its pro- 
fessors, mpds Tt, xab’ Exacrov, it assumes the form of a duvapus 
or individual faculty, which is exercised “in the considera- 
tion of the means of persuasion possible in any subject what- 
ever,” Rhet. L 2.1. Comp. §7 and 1 & 6. And so arts in 
their practical aspect are called Suvdyecs in Eth. Nic. 1 1. bis, 
again in x. 10, and Polit. m1. 12. vu. 1., where it is coupled 
with éiorjpat, the same arts regarded from the theoretical 
point of view. It follows from this that Alexander Aphrod. 
can scarcely be right when he tells us near the beginning of 
his Commentary on the Topics that Dialectics and Rhetoric 
are called Suvayeis because they are not bound to follow, or 
develope themselves in, one direction, but may conclude 
indifferently upon either side of any question proposed to 
them, dpoiws tiv tadv aytixerpévov Sei~w oxordv Exovot. 
Schol. ad Arist. p. 251. b. 39. Bekker. This is undoubtedly 
true of Dialectics and Rhetoric, but it is not true of Politics 
and the other arts to which the term is equally applied. To 
Politics and Ethics or the military art or medicine, it cer- 
tainly is not a matter of indifference which side of a question 
they take; they aim at truth and reality, dd7@ea, and in so 
far partake of the nature of science. Indeed as Aristotle has 
expressly noticed this, Rhet. 1 1. 12. trav dAXwv reyvav 
ovdeuia tavavtia ovAdoyiferar, it is all the more remarkable 
that Alexander should have overlooked it. 

Alexander in his remark is referring to the antithesis of 
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Sivapus and évépyea. Of the former it is characteristic that 
it may be developed in opposite directions, that it is equally 
capable of producing contraries, whereas the developed ac- 
tualised Svvapcs, when it has become an évépyeza, loses this 
capacity, and acquires one fixed direction from which it can- 
not depart. On the difference in this respect between phy- 
sical and mental or moral duvdyers, and upon the entire 
subject, see Sir A. Grant, on Ethics, Essay rv’. 

But Art again is twofold; for either it may be regarded 
subjectively, as a &£ts, or state of mind—and this is the view 
that is taken of it in the contrasted definitions of art and 
science, in Eth. Nicom. vi. 3 and 4. where it is divided into 
its two branches, wpaxtixn and qointixy*, according as it 


1 See further on this subject the 
note on the definition of rhetoric, in 
the introduction I. 2. 1. 

2 The author, probably Eudemus, 
seems in this passage, Eth. Nicom. vt. 
4-, to confine the term ‘art’ to rules 
and practice which end in production, 
that is, the fine arts and the useful or 
mechanical arts; which is in fact the 
modern definition of it. This I think 
cannot be really intended: it may 
however be meant to imply that art in 
its strictest sense, xar’ éfoxjv, is to 
be understood in this acceptation. It 
cannot be intended to exclude rpaxrix, 
for Ethics, Politics, and Rhetoric, are 
all practical, and yet all are arts, 
Sciences they cannot be, for their 
materials and conclusions are alike 
only probable, contingent and varia- 
ble, see the def. of éxicrijun, Eth. 
Nic. v1. 3; and as they must be one 
or the other, and they are not sciences, 
it follows that they must needs be arts 
in one sense or other. It is true that 
all arts, even the mechanical, and 
those with them, have sometimes the 
term éxior7jun applied to them, as in 
the Nicom. Eth. 1. 1. above quoted ; 


but this is only in the popular sense 
of the word, as applicable to any 
‘branch of knowledge:’ and the dis- 
tinction between éricrjun and réxyn 
is very frequently disregarded, and 
the terms used as convertible both by 
Plato and Aristotle. See for example 
Plat. Phileb. 55. D—6o, Polit. 304. B. 
al wepl xetporexvias émtorfua, and 
Arist, Metaph. A. 1. passim. Sext. 
Emp. ady. Math. m. 6. notices this of 
Xenocrates. Sir W. Hamilton how- 
ever, Lect. on Metaph. 1. 118., look- 
ing merely at the definition of art in 
Eth. Nic. v1. 4., and without reference 
to other and conflicting passages, 
thinks that Aristotle (the definition is 
in all probability not Aristotle’s) means 
to limit art to ‘habit productive :’ and 
goes on, in spite of Aristotle's own 
words, above quoted, to assign Rhe- 
toric to this ‘ poetic’ division of phi- 
losophy. And Brandis, Handb. &c. 
Aristoteles 1. 147, 8., expresses a simi- 
lar opinion, upon general considera- 
tions and without special reference to 
Aristotle. Nec potest ars non esse, 
says Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 11. 17. 42., 
si ars est dialectice, quod fere constat ; 
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ends in action or production; and in the latter acceptation is 
defined és’ wera Aoyou Trountixy, ‘a conscious active state, 
a fixed intellectual habit and tendency, accompanied with 
reasoning or calculation, guided by general principles, work- 
ing by rule, and not by mere instinct or experience, and 
tending to production "—or objectively as a system, or body 
of rules and principles, the general result of the preceding’. 
In applying the term to Rhetoric Aristotle has usually the 
former, or subjective, acceptation in his mind—without how- 
ever excluding the other signification—and by thus regarding 
the art from this point of view, practically and individually, 
as it is applied by the professor, brings it very nearly into 
coincidence with the other term, Svvayus, by which he desig- 
nates it. It is, as we have already seen, and compare again 
Eth. Nicom. 1. 1, a subordinate branch of rodstixn, the 
dpxttextou.xn or master-craft, which prescribes to its sub- 
ordinates their several provinces and functions, as the master- 


builder or architect to his workmen’. 


quum ab ea specie magis quam genere 
differat. 

1 Similarly, durepla, réxvn, rior h- 
xm, are all &es, Anal. Post. 11. 19. 
100. 10, IT. 

2 This double use of réxv7 to ex- 
press both a process and a result is 
common to it with many other kindred 
terms, as émoriyun, uéOod0s, rpaypna- 
tela, Plato's dadexrixg, et sim. For 
example, pé@od0s, which usually de- 
notes the scientific process, or pursuit 
of truth, is frequently employed to 
signify the special science or treatise 
which results from such a process. So 
in Polit. 1v. 2. init. rv. 8. sub init. rv. 
10. init. VI. 2. év Ty e053 (‘ book,’ 
discussion, or part of the treatise) rj 
xpd ratrns, Vil, 1, and 2, Metaph, M. 
1, 1076. 9 & rH nw TH Tov pvoKdy 
wept ris UAns. and other passages from 
the Metaphysics and Topics cited by 


épdpev 8 Kal tds 


Bonitz on Metaph. 983. 22. See also 
on mpayyarela Bonitz on Met. A. 6. 
987. 30. and Waitz, on Anal. Post. 1. 
13. 96. b. 15., and (on 4é8od0s) Comm. 
ad Anal, Post. 1. 1. 71. a. 1. Similarly 
xvués and dou in the de Anima and 
Parva Naturalia are used to denote 
the sense or process of sensation, and 
the object of sense; just as we our- 
selves employ the terms ‘taste’ and 
‘smell.’ Comp. Trendel. on de Anima 
1. 9.1. These are only a few exam- 
ples of a common ambiguity. A great 
number of words in -ois Gk. -io Latin 
and -ion Engl. such as sensation, per- 
ception, conception, discussion, termi- 
nations which denote some operation 
or process, have this double use. 

3 So dpxirexronxéds is opposed to 
Snusoupyol, the inferior craftsmen and 
artisans, in Polit. mr. rt. 11. (Oxf.) 
1282. 3 (Bk.). In Phys. 11. 2. 194. b. 3. 
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évtipotaras Tay Suvdpewy v7rd TavTny oveas, oloy oTpatnyiKny, 
olxovopixny, pntopixny. Eth. Nicom. 1. 2. 6 (Oxf) 1 1. (Bk.): 
and thus falls under the second head in the general division 
of science or philosophy, viz. mpaxtiKn émitnyn, pirocodia, 
that department of knowledge whose end is practice or ac- 
tion’. So Quintilian, Instit. Orat. 1. 18,2. The passage is 
worth quoting, and seems to me to settle the question. 
It begins with a very clear and concise account of this 
threefold division of “arts,” or philosophy, in general. Quum 
sint autem artium alie posite in inspectione, id est cogni- 
tione et zstimatione, rerum, qualis est astrologia, sed ipso 


the dpxerexrcmxh réxvn is said 7d eldos 
yrwpifew, the inferior and subordinate 
arts only rh vAn». 

1 This division of philosophy and 
knowledge into @Oewpyrixyn, mpaxtixy, 
and rorixy, defined severally by 
their 7éAy or objects, truth, practice, 
and production, ‘ speculative’ ‘ prac- 
tical’ and ‘productive,’ is set forth 
at length in Metaph. E. 1. and assumed 
elsewhere as the only true and natural 
classification, See the reff. in Bonitz's 
note on 1025. b, 18, In this passage 
however the basis of the classification 
is a different one, viz. the origin or 
cause to which the objects upon which 
the speculation is exercised owe their 
existence. This gives rise to a two- 
fold division of objects of knowledge, 
(1) things which are entirely indepen- 
dent of human action and human 
power, which are the objects of spe- 
culative philosophy, and (2) things 
whose origin does depend upon human 
will impulse aud action, whether they 
terminate in the action or évépyea 
itself, as in Ethics, Politics, Rhetoric ; 
or are carried on to an épyov, the 
production of something permanent 
and concrete, as in art proper. Sce 


the commencement of the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics. The other division, 
which appears incidentally in Top. 1. 
14. 105. a. 20, into Physics, Ethics, 
and Logic, which was afterwards gene- 
rally adopted, and became eventually 
the recognised classification, (see Diog. 
Laert. 1. 18. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 
11, 13. adv, Matth, vir. 16. Seneca, 
Ep. 89. 8.) is not intended, as Waitz 
remarks in his note, for an exact and 
scientific division, but merely as one 
convenient for the use of dialecticians, 
This Aristotelian division of philoso- 
phy has been criticised and condemned, 
and the entire subject illustrated by 
Sir W. Hamilton, Lect. on Metaphy- 
sics, Vol. 1. Lect. vit. His editor re- 
marks (p. 114. not, a) that ‘the 
division of philosophy into Logic, 
Physics, and Ethics, probably origi- 
nated with the Stoics,” referring to 
Diogenes, and Pseudo-Plutarch. We 
have seen that at any rate it did not 
originate with them. 

On mp&fts and mofnocs in the divi- 
sion of the sciences, see some remarks 
by Bernays “‘on the Dialogues of Ari- 
stotle,” p. 58, seq. 
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rei cujus studium habet intellectu contenta, quae @ewpnrixn 
vocatur: ali in agendo, quarum in hoc finis est, et ipso actu 
perficitur, nihilque post actum operis relinquit, que mpaxricn 
dicitur, qualis est saltatio: ali in effectu, que operis quod 
oculis subjicitur consummatione finem accipiunt, quam srory- 
tixnv appellamus, qualis est pictura: fere judicandum est 
rhetoricen in actu consistere; hoc enim quod est officii sui 
perficit. And the chapter concludes § 5 Si tamen una ex 
tribus artibus (the three kinds above distinguished) habenda 
sit quia maxime ejus usus actu continetur, atque est in eo 
frequentissima, dicatur activa vel administrativa; nam et hoc 
ejusdem rei nomen est. 

Rhetoric is a practical art. 

From auother passage of Quintilian, 11. 17. 14, we learn 
that Aristotle himself argued against its being an art in his 
lost dialogue upon Rhetoric, the Gryllus. But, says Quin- 
tilian, this was only in accordance with his usual practice, 
quzrendi gratia, to show what could be said on both sides of 
a question: sed idem et de arte rhetorica tres libros scripsit, 
et in eorum primo (I. 1. 1, 2.) non artem solum eam fatetur, 
sed ei particulam civilitatis (rodtuxjs popiov), sicut dialec- 
tices, assignat. This may help to account for his vacillation 
between réyvn and Svvayis in the designation of rhetoric. 
See Bernays, die Dialoge des Arist. p. 63. 


ART, AND ITS DEFINITIONS, 


It may be well before we quit this subject of ‘art’ to 
enter a little more in detail into the views which were en- 
tertained upon it by the ancient philosophers, and some of 
its current definitions. We will begin with Aristotle, who in 
an interesting chapter at the opening of his Metaphysics 
gives an account of its nature and origin. The substance of 
this chapter is as follows. Knowledge varies in degree from 
the mere perception of phenomena to the knowledge of the 
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highest and most universal causes: the order in the ascend- 
ing scale is alc@nows, pryun, ewretpia, téyvyn, emiothyn. 
Sensation of some kind is the distinctive mark of animal 
life: from sensation, in some animals, arises memory, and in 
proportion to the strength of this faculty is the force of in- 
tellect and the power of acquiring knowledge. In man, 
memory, by repetition of the same impression, gives rise to 
experience, éu7repfa, and from it proceed art, and ultimately 
science. Experience deals only with individuals, wep ra xa? 
€xaotov, rév Kal” Exacroyv éore yvaaors, 981. 15.; but collect- 
ing its several memories of the same thing into one sum— 
the common properties being collected, the rest rejected. 
Bonitz.—it forms in some sort a general notion, yet never 
separated from these particulars, nor accurately defined. 
Art is a further process of generalisation from experience, 
“when from many mental impressions arising from ex- 
perience a single universal conception is formed about their 
common properties,” 981. 5. “For to have a conception that 
such and such a remedy is beneficial to Callias or Socrates 
when he has such and such a complaint is a case of ex- 
perience: but to know that it is serviceable in all like cases 
(marked off from the rest, d@opicGeior) determined under 
one kind is characteristic of art.” Similarly in Rhet. u. 1. 11. 
we are told that art deals with classes (generalises), ex- 
perience with individuals; but of these latter we can never 
attain complete knowledge because they are infinite: and 
the same example is used in illustration, The principle is 
then applied to Rhetoric and Dialectics, 9 8 téyvn trav 
xaOorov. Met. A. 1. 981. 16. 

All real knowledge is the knowledge of causes; and it is 
this that constitutes the true superiority of art over expe- 
rience—though in practice the skill derived from experience 
may often be more useful than the rules of art—“ for empirics 
know the fact (the ‘that,’ 76 671, that it is so) but not the 
why: but the others, artists and men of science, know the 
why, and therefore the cause.” Hence it is that the master- 
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craftsmen, dpy:téxtoves, are more esteemed and held to be 
wiser than the handicraftsmen because they know the reason 
for all that they do; whereas the others work almost me- 
chanically, by mere habit, like inanimate things. Another 
sign of knowledge is the power of teaching what we know, 
and therefore art is nearer to exact scientific knowledge than 
experience. And so also though the senses are the most 
authoritative organs of knowledge, yet as they know only 
particulars, not causes, nor universals, we do not attribute 
knowledge (in its strict and proper sense) to them. All this 
tends to show that knowledge is tév xafodov and mepl dpyds 
or aitias. Then follow some observations upon the order of 
the several arts and sciences in origin and dignity or value. 
The order of invention is inverse to that of dignity. The 
necessary and useful arts, xpos tavayxaia, mpds ypiow, are 
first invented in the earlier and ruder stages of society: then 
come the ornamental and ‘fine’ arts, rpos 7dovny, pos Sia- 
ywynv, whose object is the adornment or embellishment of 
life and the gratification of a more refined taste: this is a 
mark of a more advanced stage of civilisation, when men have 
acquired wealth and leisure enough to allow them to devote 
themselves in some measure to the cultivation of their minds: 
and thirdly, there arrives a period when men have leisure 
enough to follow scientific pursuits and to seek truth and 
knowledge for their own sakes; and this is the age of theo- 
retical science or philosophy. Hence it is that mathematics 
were originated by the Egyptian priests. By the same rule, 
that the value of knowledge is in proportion to the appre- 
hension of cause, Metaphysics, 7 mparn ¢iAocodia, which 
deals with first causes and ultimate principles, is the highest 
and most commanding, dpy:xwrdrn, of all sciences, the apex 
and crown of the pyramid of knowledge. 

The substance of the foregoing passage is repeated more 
concisely in the last Chapter of the Anal. Post. 1. 19. 99. b. 
34—100. 9.; and the resemblance is so close that the latter 
passage might be taken for a condensed epitome of the earlier 
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part of the former. Art and science, as distinguished from 
€urretpia, are found év T@ npepety Td KaBddov ev TH Wuyi, TO 
év mapa Ta Toda, 0 av év timraaw ev evi exeivois Td adro. 
(which may possibly be a reminiscence of Plato; the expres- 
sion 7d év—ro avd is at all events strictly Platonic). In this 
‘rest’ of the universal in the mind—opposed to the «ivnats, 
the constant shifting and changing, of the particular and 
phenomenal in nature—the one universal notion gathered 
from the many individuals by abstraction of their common 
quality, art and science have their origin: these two being 
further distinguished by their aim and object, art being 
directed to and employed upon production, wept yévecw, 
which, supported by the authority of Waitz, Comm. p. 431, 
si ad agendum et faciendum pertinet, I will interpret of 
‘practical’ as well as strictly ‘productive’ ends; (see above, 
-p. 16. n. 1. p. 18. n. 1.), science upon absolute truth and reality, 
Tepl TO ov. 

The upshot of all this is, that éuzeipia is an irrational 
procedure; manifests itself in a merely mechanical mode of 
operation, working like a machine, and displaying a skill 
which results from nothing but habit and association, and is 
acquired by mere repetition; that it deals only with indi- 
vidual cases, and never rises to general conceptions or rules ; 
or at least if it ever does form a general notion, this is never 
separated from the particular objects nor accurately defined ; 
and as particulars are infinite and phenomena changeable 
they cannot in themselves convey any certain knowledge: 
art is a systematic rational, (wera Aéyouv) procedure, or fixed 
intellectual character and tendency (Arist.), governed by 
general rules derived from experience, guided by general 
principles which are carried out in practice; its end and 
object is either action and practice, or the production of 
some concrete and permanent work. When it is said, as 
both Plato and Aristotle do say, that art implies a knowledge 

" of causes, which as Aristotle tells us again and again is the 
characteristic of science or éxtoriun properly understood, it 
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is plain that the distinction between réyvn and émeortyyun is 
lost sight of, a confusion which, as I have already observed, 
is by no means uncommon with the ancient Greek philoso- 
phers. It is however this knowledge of causes which con- 
stitutes the certainty of an artist’s knowledge, distinguishes 
him from the Empiric, and enables him to predict results; 
which in fact, says Plato in the Phedrus, would be the case 
with the Rhetorician if rhetoric could be made a true and 
genuine art’. This is the subjective aspect of art. Objec- 
tively it may be defined thus. An art is a body of general 
rules for practice, the application of which enables us to 
predict a given result. 

This view of art and its distinction from empiricism 
which we derive from the above cited passages of Aristotle is 
in perfect agreement with Plato’s opinions upon the same 
subject, as the following passage of the Gorgias, 501. a., will 
show. “What I said was, if I remember right, that cookery 
seems to me to be no art at all, but a mere empirical habit ; 
medicine an art; meaning that the one, that is medicine, 
has inquired into the nature of that of which it treats and 
the causes of what it does, and can give an account of each of 
them: but the other enters upon the pursuit of the pleasure 
which is the object of all her care and attention quite 
unscientifically, without having bestowed any consideration 
upon either the nature or the cause of pleasure, and proceeds 
in a manner absolutely irrational, as one may say, without 
the smallest calculation, a mere knack and routine, simply 
retaining the recollection of what usually happens, by which 
you know in fact she provides all her pleasures.” Again, 
465. A. réyvnv ov Kado 6 dy % ddoyov mpayyua: anything 


1 This power of looking forward to 
Suture results is likewise dwelt on by 
Plato as distinctive of the artist, the 
man of real knowledge and skill, in 
the Thestetus p. 178, and the fact of 
its existence alleged as a conclusive 
argument in favour of some objective 


standard of truth, against Protagoras’ 
theory of the sole validity of the pre- 
sent subjective impression. See fur- 
ther on this matter in a paper on Mr 
Grote’s Plato (Theextetus), read before 
the Cambridge Phil. Soc. in May 1866, 
and since published, p. 27. 
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short of this is a mere éueipia, an acquired dexterity or 
knack. 

And all this may be applied to determine what Aristotle’s 
meaning is when he calls Rhetoric an art. In fact we may 
infer it from his own words at the commencement of the 
treatise, 1. 1.1,2. where it is implied that Rhetoric may be 
made an art, because it can be systematised (oSo7rovetv) and 
rules laid down to direct practice towards the attainment of 
a given end, namely to prove or seem to prove any point’; 
which agrees precisely with the views of the nature of art 
in general which we have already gathered from his other 
writings. 

Another definition of art which became popular in later 
times—Quintilian says of it, Inst. Orat. u. 17. 41, that it 
was ab omnibus fere probatus—from its celebrity and some 
difficulties that attend the interpretation of it, deserves a few 
words of notice. It is attributed by Sextus Empiricus, 
Pyrrh. Hypot. 111. 188 and 251, to the Stoics, and, so far at 
least as the word xatadnyis is concerned, is expressed in 
their technical phraseology. Sextus repeats it several times 
in the course of his works, sometimes in the naked form 
ovoTnua &x Katadyyewy, sometimes with the addition of 
ovyyeyupvacpéver, and in a passage adv. Math. B. pos ‘Pnrtop. 
§ 10, at full length, thus: waca réyxvn ovotnua éotw éx 
Katadnyewy ovyyeyupvacpéverv kal émi Tédos ebypnotoy TE 
Bip AapBavovtwv tiv avadopav. This, or something like it, 
is translated by Quintilian in the passage already cited, 
artem constare ex perceptionibus consentientibus et coexer- 
citatis ad finem vitz utilem. This however is at all events 


1 What he says is, that it may be quired habit. That is to say, that 


systematised and a way paved towards 
the attainment of its objects, because 
it is certainly possible to discover the 
causes and the means of the success 
which rhetoricians meet with, whether 
they speak at randum, without any 
care or training at all, or from an ac- 


the modes in which their object is 
attained may be discovered, and re- 
duced to general rules, which again 
may be applied to practice: and these 
are the various modes of proof, logical 
and ethical, which are the very body 
or soul of the art. 
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not a literal translation of the form of words used by Sextus, 
because Quintilian evidently construes cvyyeyupvacpévwr as 
feminine with xatadrewv, whereas in Sextus the former 
being connected with AapBavévtwv by xai is manifestly 
neuter: and the meaning of the words as given by Sextus 
must be, not that the apprehensions or conceptions themselves 
are drilled or exercised together (so as to act in common), 
but that this is the case with the things that they represent. 
But passing over this as of little importance, we will assume 
that the participle in the correct form of the definition 
belongs to xatadmpewy and is to be construed with it: and 
according to Quintilian, who translates cJotnuwa by consenti- 
entibus to express the uniformity of the impressions, the defini- 
tion will mean, that art is a system of uniform conceptions 
drilled, i.e. brought to work, together to one common end; 
that end being something serviceable to human life and 
happiness’. By aid of this definition Sextus proceeds to 
demolish the claims of rhetoric to be considered an art at all, 
since he finds that its actual phenomena by no means agree 
with the terms of the other. 

I have little doubt that this is the true meaning of the 
phrase, and we see that this interpretation has the authority 
of Quintilian in its favour. But Lucian, having occasion 
to employ the definition in his Parasite, c. 4, in applying it 
to test his wapacttixy, to see whether that is an art or not, 
goes on in the following chapter to compare the two in such 
a way as to furnish an explanatory commentary on the terms 
of the definition; and he evidently understands éyyeyupvac- 
pévwv (as he writes it) of constant exercise or practice or 
application; so that according to him it means nothing more 
than “a set of consentient impressions exercised upon some 
end beneficial to human life.” 

Quintilian in the same passage, § 41, has given Cleanthes’ 
(the Stoic, Zeno’s pupil) definition of art, potestas via, id est 

1 The notion seems to be that of thoughts or impressions are gathered 
generalisation. A number of similar into a general rule of action. 
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ordine, efficiens, ‘a faculty attaining its end by a systematic 
method,’ which he says is equally applicable to Rhetoric with 
the preceding. 

In Cicero de Oratore, 1. 20. 92., Charmadas, the Academie, 
is made to give the following definition of art, que cognitis 
penitusque perspectis et in unum exitum spectantibus et 
nunquam fallentibus rebus continetur. This is the Platonic 
conception of a genuine art, and of course therefore cannot 
be applied to such a pursuit as Rhetoric which deals only 
with probabilities. Antonius notices this, c. 23. § 108, 9; 
admitting that by such a definition rhetoric is necessarily 
excluded from the sphere of art: but if we substitute a less 
rigorous one, a generalisation, viz., with a technical designa- 
tion, a system of rules classified for application to practice, 
derived from the observation of clever and well informed 
men upon the usages and methods adopted by speakers in 
their ordinary practice’; he thinks that rhetoric may still 
retain the place that it has always held in popular estima- 
tion, as a member of the great family of Arts. Further on 
in the same work, c. 42. §§ 187, 8., a good summary account 
is given of the way in which art acts in combining and 
generalising and reducing to rule and system, and so 
making practically applicable, the scattered and desultory 
observations of phenomena already noted and existing in 
various departments of nature and human speculation, as 
grammar, music, geometry, astronomy, rhetoric; quae rem 
dissolutam divulsamque conglutinaret et ratione quadam 
constringeret. 

The entire subject of rhetoric as an art is ably discussed 


1 Quintilian 1. 17. §. styles this designata, generibus illustrata, parti- 
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reducing rhetoric to mere ‘ observa- 
tio;’ but it seems in fact to mean a 
great deal more: and I think that the 
interpretation I have given in the text 
to the words ab hominibus callidis ac 
peritis animadversa ac notata, verbis 


bus distributa, does not go beyond the 
import of them when fully developed, 
though that meaning is certainly 
rather vaguely and rhetorically ex- 
pressed. 
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by Quintilian in an interesting and well reasoned chapter. 
Inst. Orat. 1. 17, and the affirmative concluded against those 
who for various reasons, either that it is coeval with the 
existence of men in society and therefore antecedent to art, 
or that it has no peculiar subject matter and no definite end, 
which all genuine arts have, or that it contradicts itself by 
proving indifferently opposite conclusions, or others similar, 
denied its artistic character, and held it rather to be a 
natural gift or faculty developed and improved by habit and 
exercise, 

Having dwelt so long upon the views and opinions of 
ancient authorities as to the nature of art and its relation to 
Rhetoric, we will pass over the Moderns with brief notice; 
referring merely for the discussion of these two questions, 
general and particular, to the Introduction to Campbell’s 
Philosophy of Rhetoric; to Whately’s Introduction to his 
Rhetoric; to the instructive chapter on the relation of art 
and science in Dr. Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences, Bk. x1. ch. 8, (1st. Ed.); and the introduction to 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy 1839 and 1841 p. 40. by the 
same author: Dr. Whewell like Aristotle, points out the 
priority of art to science in the order of invention: also some 
observations on the various meanings of the term ‘art,’ in 
Sir G. C. Lewis’ Method of Observ. in Politics. Vol. u. ch. x1x. 


Various Views anp Derrnitions oF RHETORIC. 


We now proceed to give some account of the various 
definitions of rhetoric current amongst the ancient writers 
on the subject; which are all the more important, as by 
indicating the object and aim to which the art was sup- 
posed to be directed they throw some light indirectly upon 
the moral character of the art itself as thus understood, 
and of its professors whether schools or individuals. Quin- 
tilian in his second book, ch. xv, has given a very extensive 
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list of definitions of the ancient rhetoricians from the earliest 
times down to his own, with critical remarks upon the 
defects and general bearings of them. He says he has 
selected only the most remarkable and those which have 
been most discussed; to go through them all was neither 
possible nor necessary for his purpose. This last observa- 
tion may be applied to his own list, and I will follow his 
example by exercising a judicious selection out of his some- 
what miscellaneous assortment of those that are most charac- 
teristic and due to the best known authors, A few com- 
ments and two or three corrections of careless misstatements 
are all that will be necessary in addition’. 

The views of the originators of the art, Corax, and Tisias, 
upon its nature and object may be gathered from Plato's 
description of the account Tisias gave of the rhetorician’s 
functions, Phedr. 272. D, 273. A. and from a notice in Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric. 1. 24. 11. it appears that Corax’ ‘art’ was 
completely occupied with the analysis and exemplification of 
the single ‘topic’ of ro eixds or the probable; of which 
Aristotle gives a specimen, and adds that the topic is neither 
more nor less than rév frrw Adbyov KpelrTw Trovety, in other 
words, to subvert truth and justice. It will appear from 
this that, whether they actually adopted it as a definition 
or not, persuasion at any price, Td 7re/@ecv without restriction 
or qualification, was their motto and their declared object; 
and ‘the art or faculty of: persuading’ continued throughout 
to be the definition employed by the sophistical school of 
rhetoricians down to the time of Isocrates, and this it was 
that gave it its highly immoral character. This definition 
was at all events assumed by Gorgias the pupil of Tisias, 
He styled rhetoric zrevBots Snutovpycs ‘the artificer of per- 
suasion,’ as we learn from Plato’s Gorgias, 453 a. 465 A, 
To the latter passage Quintilian alludes, Inst. Orat. 11. 15, 18. 


1 I have treated the same subject in the Journal of Classical and Sacred 
of the ancient and some modern defi- _ Philology, Vol. 11. No. 5. p. 161—169, 
pitions of rhetoricin a paper published —_ to which I will here venture to refer. 
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Gorgias apud Platonem persuadendi se artificem in judiciis 
et aliis coetibus esse ait; de justis quoque et injustis tractare : 
and he again refers to Plato's Gorgias as the authority 
for the same statement in § 5. It is strange therefore that 
in the face of this he should attribute the .origin of this 
definition and the view of the office and object of rhetoric 
which it implies, to Isocrates in § 4, as it seems impossible 
that he should have supposed Isocrates to be the elder of 
the two: and I can only account for the blunder on the 
supposition of its being a careless oversight, of which there 
are one or two other examples in this very chapter. 
Quintilian expresses some doubt of the genuineness of the 
téyvn extant in his time which passed under the name of 
Isocrates, and contained this statement: but the statement 
itself is confirmed by Sext. Empir. adv. Math. B. wpos ‘Pyr. 
§ 62. "Icoxparns dyot pndev adrro erirndevev tods pytopas 
émuotnunv meOovs. In the same passage, §§ 61, 62, Sextus 
attributes this opinion and definition of rhetoric to the 
followers or school of Plato and Xenocrates of wept rév TIX. nad 
Elev..— whoever that may mean—to Ariston son of Critolaus, 
Hermagoras, and Athenzus, as well as Isocrates. These 
three are likewise mentioned by Quintilian, c. 15. §§ 14, 19, 
23. and elsewhere, with the definition which they assigned to 
the art. These do not exactly correspond with those at- 
tributed to them by Sextus, although there is no absolute 
contradiction. Athenzus’ fallendi ars, may be meant for an 
interpretation of the art of persuasion. To the list of writers 
on rhetoric who adopted this definition Quiutilian adds the 
name of Cicero, who, pluribus locis scripsit (viz. de Orat. 
I. 31. 138. de Inv. 1. 5. init. Acad. Post. 1 8, 32. In the 
last of these passages however the doctrine is not given 
as his own, but as held by the Academics and Peripatetics.) 
oratoris officium esse dicere apposite ad persuadendum. 
Quintilian justly condemns every definition of rhetoric which 
makes persuasion unqualified its object, on the ground that 
it includes too much, to pass over here the objections to 
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it on moral grounds. Persuasion is not peculiar to rhetoric. 
Verum et pecunia persuadet, et gratia, et auctoritas dicentis, 
et dignitas, et postremo aspectus etiam ipse sine voce, quo 
vel recordatio meritorum cujusque, vel facies aliqua misera- 
bilis, vel forme pulcritudo, sententiam dictat. § 6. quoting 
illustrative cases, amongst them the famous one of Hyperides 
and Phryne (to which the forme pulcritudo refers), and 
commending Gorgias and Theodectes for their addition of the 
qualifying ‘dicendo’ to the then current definition. §§ 7—10. 
But even this is insufficient; for it includes processes and 
influences which are not within the sphere of rhetoric; as 
those employed by meretrices, adulatores, corruptores. [This 
is going too far: so far as these ‘ persuade by speaking’ they 
use rhetorical methods.] It is open also to another objection, 
that the genuine orator does not always succeed in per- 
suading; whereas this form of the definition makes success 
essential to the art. Aristotle’s modification of it, as we shall 
see by and by, removes this defect. 

Plato’s opinions upon rhetoric as it was understood and 
practised in his time have been already incidentally noticed. 
An art which he did not recognise as such he was not likely 
to take the trouble of seriously defining. He has it is true 
given a contemptuous description of it, which may pass 
for a definition, in the Gorgias, viz. that it is no true art at 
all, but a mere knack, or empirical habit, or routine, an 
éutreipia or tpiBy (‘usus, Quint. m1. 15. 23) a process of 
‘flattery, the object of which is to tickle the ears, to gratify 
and unfairly influence a popular and unintelligent audience: 
but Quintilian is so scandalised at the notion that an enlight- 
ened philosopher like Plato could have taken such a view of 
his favourite study, that he indignantly rejects this interpre- 
tation of Plato’s opinions as a mistake arising merely from 
ignorance of. what he has actually said. If those who have 
asserted this, he says, had not contented themselves with a 
few extracts unskilfully selected from the Gorgias, and had 
given themselves the trouble of referring to Plato’s other 
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volumes they never would have fallen into such an error. 
But he carefully abstains from quoting chapter and verse, and 
leaves his readers to find out for themselves in which of his 
other writings Plato has expressed a more favourable opinion 
of the art of rhetoric—at least in any sense in which it can 
be considered as rhetoric, or indeed an art, at all. Plato's 
real meaning, he continues, in the Gorgias and Phedrus is to 
show that the true rhetorician must also be a good man, or 
that the art of rhetoric cannot be complete without the 
knowledge of justice—which in fact, he adds, is his own 
opinion, §$ 24—29. This indeed we knew before; and we 
now see how an obstinate prepossession may lead an able 
and intelligent and clearsighted man utterly to miscon- 
strue the opinions of another when they happen not to be 
in agreement with his own. I must also take the liberty 
to doubt whether Quintilian had either extensively read 
or carefully studied the works of an author whose views he 
can thus egregiously misinterpret: there is at all events 
little evidence of such acquaintance or study either here or 
elsewhere in his book. 

But let us consider for a moment whether there are any 
such indications of a different opinion in Plato’s other works, 
and particularly in his later writings in which, if any where, 
we might expect to find such a change. I confess I can find 
none: on the contrary what we do find as far as it goes 
seems to show that he maintained his unfavourable opinion, 
at all events of the prevailing study and practice of rhetoric, 
steadily to the end. In proof of his continued disapproba- 
tion of these, I will first notice—what seems to be conclu- 
sive on the point—the entire omission of it, the absence 
indeed of all allusion to it, in the course of study recom- 
mended for the philosophers and guardians of the model 
Republic. Surely if Plato when he wrote that work had 
recognised rhetoric as a useful and instructive art, he would 
not have denied his perfect governors all. knowledge of that 
which he must in that case have considered so important an 
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element in an education for public life. There is nothing 
very explicit in the Republic on this subject: what we do 
find there represents the old opinions as still strong in his 
mind. Compare for example 11. 365 D, where Adimantus is 
made to say, in the true Platonic spirit, of the rhetorical 
instruction, eioi re mresBods SidacKxaror, copiay Snunyopicny 
re kai Sixavixny Sidovtes, €& dv Ta wev welaopev, ta Se Bracd- 
peba, os mreovertodvtes Sixnv pr) Siddvac: or the contrasted 
pictures of the lives and characters and pursuits of the philo- 
sopher and politician, Rep. Bk. vl, and the corresponding 
ones in the Thezetetus, in which the results of the education 
for public life consisting mainly in a rhetorical training are 
made to appear at a most manifest disadvantage; or again 
the Odmas 7ddvar AGyous of the Thestetus, 175 E, which is 
very far from being descriptive of a scientific or even 
genuine artistic process. Look again to his latest work the 
Laws, where we find (x1. 937 D.) the reassertion in a sum- 
mary way of all the old objections against the rhetorical 
education and practice. To what extent the use of rhetoric 
may be admitted into the art of government we learn from a 
passage of the Politicus, c. 42. 303 E seq. He here allows of 
a parenetic, hortative kind of discourses, homilies in fact, 
to be used under the direction of roderixy, the royal or 
master art, whose office it is to prescribe to its subordinates 
(just like Aristotle’s apyrextovixn) to each its several func- 
tion and limit, so that there may be no confusion or inter- 
ference, but that each may act in its proper sphere, and all 
together form a harmonious and systematic whole. As it is 
to be applied to the mob, to keep them in order and per- 
suade them to virtue, it must be of a purely popular cha- 
racter, 5:a pvOoroyias, moral instruction conveyed by way of 
fable and parable, not scientific or didactic, yu) dd ddaxis. 
But surely this is something very different from an ‘art of 
rhetoric.’ 

We now come to Aristotle, who, as we have already 
seen, modifies the sophistical definition in one important par- 
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ticular, in that he substitutes for the art or faculty of per- 
suading, which assumes success to be essential, the faculty’ 
(as I haye pointed out, though in defining rhetoric he 
calls it merely a dvvapts, at the beginning of the treatise 
and incidentally everywhere else he assumes it to be a 
true art—see for instance I. 1. 12 and 14. even the name, 
pntopixy, implies this) of observing or discovering in every 
case presented the possible means of persuasion, Jewpicat 
mrept Exactov 70 évdeyouevov TiOavor. I. 2,1, Sivapis tus Tod 
tropicat doyous. Ib. § 7. “a faculty of finding arguments.” 
ov TO Teiaat Epyov auth, GdAa TO ety ta brrapyovta miBava 
wept Exacrov: because art depends in no respect upon the 
result, but only on the method employed: a patient may be 
treated secundum artem though he should die under the 
physician’s hands ; “for it is possible to treat artistically, by 
observing the proper rules and method, even those who are 
incapable of recovering their health”: or as Napoleon was no 
less a general when he lost the battle of Waterloo. A similar 
modification is applied to the definition of ypyyatiotixy in 
Polit. 1.9.10. Its office is not absolutely to make money, 
since rules most ably devised and applied may fail of their 
effect, but, 1d SuvacOar Oewpjoar wiBev Extac mrHOos ypnua- 
tw, the ability to discover the sources and means from and 
by which wealth may be obtained. And again in another 
place, Topic. A. 3., ove yap 6 pytopiKds éx aavTds Tpotrov 
meloet, ov8 6 latpixds Uyidoe add’ éav tav evdeyoudvay 
pndev mapariry, ixavas avtov éxew Thy émiotnunv pyooper. 
Finally this consideration may serve as a further correction 
of that confusion of émietnun and téyvn which we just now 
noticed. Arts practical and productive are all exercised 
within the sphere of probability and the contingent, which 
is one of their distinguishing characters as contrasted with 
science. We cannot be absolutely certain either of the effect 
of a volition or action, or of the result of an artistic opera- 
tion: art is conversant with causes and effects, but is not 


1 Sévayis, potestas, vis, Cic, and Quint. 
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master of them: exact science alone deals with the uni- 
versal and the necessary. Quintilian criticises Aristotle’s 
definition of rhetoric, U. 15. 13., in these terms: quidam 
recesserunt ab eventu, (give up the position that success 
is necessary to an artist) sicut Aristoteles, qui dicit : rhetorici 
est vis inveniendi omnia in oratione persuasibilia. Qui finis 
et illud vitium de quo supra diximus [persuadent enim dicen- 
do, vel ducunt in id quod volunt, alii quoque, ut meretrices, 
adulatores, corruptores, § 11.” Of the force of this I have 
already given my opinion: but the fact is that Aristotle's 
definition is really open to Quintilian’s censure in this point, 
for it does leave out the qualifying ‘in oratione’ or ‘in di- 
cendo, which Quintilian has wrongly introduced. He is 
indeed unusually careless in this chapter.] habet, et insuper 
quod nihil nisi inventionem complectitur, que sine elocutione 
non est oratio. That is to say, that it includes first too 
much, and then too little. The second objection is no doubt 
well founded: but we have already seen the reason of Aris- 
totle’s omission. In the first two books he takes no account 
of anything but the various modes of proof, which, as he 
justly says, do really constitute the essence of persuasion ; 
the style, ornaments, arrangement, and delivery, though in 
themselves important enough, are by comparison mere acci- 
dents. The effect of this modification of the old definition is 
to withdraw the notion of the art in some degree from the 
exclusively practical application of it encouraged by the 
sophistical school, and to fix the attention rather upon its 
theory and method; in short it tends to a more scientific 
treatment of the subject. 

Quintilian also cites another definition of rhetoric by 
Cicero, from the de Invent. 1. 5, 6. which stands side by side 
with the one before mentioned, hanc oratoriam facultatem in 
eo genere ponemus, ut eam civilis scientiz# partem esse 
dicamus: corresponding herein with Aristotle who speaks of 
it, Rhet. 1. 2. 7., as a mapagvués te THs Siadrextixis Kal ris 
mept ta 70n mpaypatelas iv Sixaoy ote mpocayopeveww 
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modTixiy, and in the passage so often already referred to of 
Eth. Nic. 1. 1. as, together with olxovoyixy, and orparrpyun, 
one of the subordinate branches of zroXctiKn. 

Theodorus, of Byzantium (§ 16.) described it as, vim 
(Svvauev) inveniendi et eloquendi cum ornatu credibilia in 
omni oratione. 

Anaximenes’ treatise, if the pytopsxr) mpds’AXéEavdpov be 
really his, is distinguished by the absence of a definition of 
rhetoric: and that of Dionysius, which has a purely practical 
direction and consists in fact of little more than a collection 
of loci communes, choice extracts for study and imitation, is 
equally without one. I will omit the remaining definitions 
which are given in Quintilian’s chapter, and are mere 
varieties and modifications of the others, and conclude with 
the author’s own. This is brief and concise in expression, 
bene dicendi scientia §§ 34, 38, but very comprehensive in 
meaning, since it includes the possession of all virtues and 
accomplishments: nam et orationes omnes virtutes semel 
complectitur, et protinus mores etiam oratoris; quum bene 
dicere non possit nisi vir bonus—an opinion which he had 
likewise expressed in the first section of this chapter. Cato 
the Censor took the same view as we learn from Seneca, 
Pref. ad Controv. I. p. 62. (quoted by Spalding) orator est, 
Marce fili, vir bonus, dicendi peritus. 

Eloquence, that is rhetoric in practice, is defined by 
Campbell, Phil. of Rhet. init., “that art or talent (réyv7 or 
Svvayts) by which the discourse is adapted to its end.” It 
is identical with Quintilian’s definition, dicere secundum 
virtutem orationis, scientia bene dicendi. It exactly corre- 
sponds to Tully’s idea of a perfect orator; optimus est orator 
qui dicendo animos audientium et docet et delectat et per- 
movet. The ends of speaking are four: “every speech being 
intended to enlighten the understanding, to please the 
imagination, to move the passions, or to influence the will.” 

Whately in his Introduction has not given any exact des 
finition of it : if the words “to prove is the proper office of the 
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advocate” are to be interpreted as implying that rhetoric is 
“the art of proving, the definition is faulty, for it makes no 
distinction between rhetoric and logie. 

I will conclude this part of my subject with the words of 
Bacon, who takes a very different view of the office and 
functions of Rhetoric from that of any of his Classical prede- 
cessors. “The duty and office of Rhetoric is to apply Reason 
to Imagination for the better moving of the will. For we 
see reason is disturbed in the administration thereof by three 
means; by Illaqueation or Sophism, which pertains to Logic; 
by Imagination or Impression, which pertains to Rhetoric ; 
and by Passion or Affection, which pertains to Morality. 
And as in negotiation with others men are corrupt by 
cunning, by importunity, and by vehemency; so in this 
negotiation within ourselves men are undermined by Incon- 
sequences, solicited and importuned by Impressions or Ob- 
servations, and transported by Passions. Neither is the na- 
ture of man so unfortunately built, as that those powers and 
arts should have force to disturb reason, and not to establish 
and advance it: for the end of Logic is to teach a form of 
argument to secure reason, and not to entrap it; the end of 
Morality is to procure the affections to obey reason, and not 
to invade it; the end of Rhetoric is to fill the imagination to 
second reason, and not to oppress it: for these abuses of arts 
come in but ew obliquo, for caution.” Adv. of Learning, 
Bk. 11. Vol. 111. p. 409 seq. de Augm. Scient. vi. 3. Vol. 1. 
p- 671. Ellis and Spedding. Ed. 


Date or ARIsToTLe’s RHETORIC. 


So far we have been engaged upon the consideration of 
the general characteristics of the Aristotelian rhetoric, and 
have pointed out the peculiarities which distinguish his man- 
ner’ of treating the subject from that which was adopted by 
preceding and subsequent writers: we will now proceed 
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to inquire whether we have any evidence which will enable 
us to fix the period of Aristotle’s life at which this work was 
compused. 

This question has been well discussed by Dr Max Schmidt 
in a little tract published at Halle in 1837, Commentatio de 
tempore quo ab Aristotele libri de arte rhetorica conscripti 
et editi sint; and by Brandis in the paper in Schneidewin’s 
Philologus, Vol. iv. No. 1, iiber Aristoteles’ rhetorik u. die 
griechischen ausleger derselben, already more than once re- 
ferred to, These two writers have collected and weighed the 
evidence external and internal which is accessible to us upon 
the point, and to these, together with the aids incidentally 
derivable from the writings of Spengel, Stahr, and other 
Aristotelian expositors, I shall have recourse in the outline 
I am about to give of the leading facts and considerations 
which tend to throw any light upon the question’. As is 
usual in these cases the result is meagre and unsatisfactory : 
no certainty is attainable; and we have to content ourselves 
with sufficiently vague and indefinite conjectures as to the 
time and mode of the composition of the work. 

It has been very justly observed that the internal evi- 
dence of the book itself, the constant references to events 
and persons connected with Athens, often unimportant or 
obscure, and if known at Athens probably known no where 
else, by showing that the work was addressed especially to 
an Attic audience, determine conclusively the place of com- 
position as that city and no other. This will limit the pos- 
sible date of composition to two periods, viz. the first and 
second residences of Aristotle at Athens, that is from B.c. 367 
to 347, and again from BC. 335 to 322. It seems equally 


1 Clinton, Fast. Hell. Vol. 1 sub 
anno 334 B.0., referring to Rhet. 1. 
23. 6G and 24. 8, and to Dionysius Ep. 
ad Amm. who supposes 7} wepl Anyo- 
a@évous dixn to mean Demosthenes’ 
‘case’ for the Crown, an interpreta- 
tion justly rejected by Victorius, Com- 


ment. p. 475, concludes that “we only 
know therefore that this treatise of 
Aristotle was [published] later than 
the year B.C. 338.” We shall see that 
the limit of the period of publication 
may be brought down a year or two 
lower, 
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certain that the final publication of the work did not take 
place till the second residence of the author at Athens. 
The latest historical events alluded to in the Rhetoric are 
(1) 11. 23. 6. an embassy to Thebes on the part of Philip, the 
Thessalians, and the rest of the allies, to induce the The- 
bans to grant Philip and his troops a passage through their 
territory into Attica, which occurred in 338 B.c. shortly before 
the battle of Chwronea—this is satisfactorily made out by 
Spengel in a tract published at Heidelberg, 1844. specimen 
Comment. in Arist. de arte rhet. L. 11 ¢. 23. and Max Schmidt. 
op. cit. p. 16: and Dionysius commenting upon this passage 
says, Epist. ad Amm. ¢. 11. p. 740, Reiske, 6 5& ypovos obtos, 
év © Pikerros HEiov OnBalous emi rHy ’Arricny adbr@ Soivat 
Stodov—and (2), 1. 23. 18. the alliance which all the Greeks, 
with the exception of the Lacedwmonians, made with Alex- 
ander after the death of Philip in 336 B.c., here called xorvy 
eipnvn. This discovery is again due to Spengel, who proposes 
the explanation in another Specimen Comment. in Ar. libros 
de a. Rh., published this time at Munich, in 1839. Spengel 
adds, as a note in the margin, hoe quoque exemplum post 
illud tempus ab Aristotele Rhetoricam elaboratam esse docet. 
It seems to me that this is going too far: nothing can be 
fairly inferred from the reference except as to the date of pub- 
lication. His general conclusion, stated in another and more 
recent paper upon Aristotle’s Rhetoric, published in the 
transactions of the royal Bavarian Academy, Munich 1851, 
p. 42, is that the composition of the work may be assigned to 
somewhere about B.c. 330. The other reference in 11 24 8. 
to ‘Demosthenes’ policy’ which Demades said was the cause 
of all the mischief, is most likely also subsequent to the battle 
of Cheeronea in 338, and would so far coincide with that of 
I. 23. 6; but may likewise possibly indicate some previous 
policy of Demosthenes, as that which he followed in promoting 
the Olynthian war; and is therefore not quite so trustworthy 
as the other. 

As these are the latest events which are referred to in 
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the work, we may here pass over without special notice 
earlier references to persons and circumstances therein con- 
tained, of which Brandis has furnished a considerable list in 
his treatise p. 10, and proceed at once to the consideration 
of an argument derived from certain notices of Aristotle’s 
pursuits in his earlier life, and the relations then subsisting 
between him and Isocrates, handed down to us from ancient 
authors, This, besides the light it throws upon the question 
now before us, has also an independent interest and import- 
ance of its own in its bearing upon Aristotle’s pursuits and 
studies, and deserves on that account also a few minutes’ 
attention. 

Isocrates died in 338: any intercourse therefore that took 
place between them must have occurred during Aristotle’s 
first residence at Athens, in the earlier period of his life. 
That there was at some time during this period an overt 
antagonism and rivalry between the rhetorician and the 
philosopher, and a mutual jealousy, which appears in the 
writings of the former (see Spengel in Trans, Bavar. Acad. 
Munich, 1851. p. 16, seq.’), but not in those of Aristotle, is 
placed beyond question, says Stahr, Aristotelia, 1. 63. by the 
crowd of ancient witnesses who testify to it. These are 
Isocrates himself, who implies though he does not directly 
state it; Hermippus from whom Diogenes derived his in- 
formation, Vit. Arist. a’. 2.; Dionysius, who quotes a sneer of 
Aristotle at the loads of Isocrates’ forensic speeches which 
were hawked about by the booksellers, and adds that Aristotle 
wanted to ‘befoul’ him, puraivev, to bespatter him with 
calumny and abuse. de Isocr.jud. c. 18.; Diogenes, u.s. who 
quotes the verse of (Euripides’?) Philoctetes which Aristotle 
applied to his rival, aicypov ovwmrdv ‘looxparny § édv réyew, 


1 I confess that Icannot see thein- though it is barely possible that the 
dications of this jealousy which Spen- allusions in it may be intended for 
gel finds in the letter to Alexander, Aristotle: in the other passages cited 
the fifth of those ascribed to Isocrates, from his works this is plain enough. 
(of which he admits the genuineness) 
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with the substitution of "Iooxparny for BapBapous as it stood 


, in the original, and which Diogenes, apparently by a lapse 


of memory writes Zevoxparny, confounding times and persons; 
Atheneus, Deipn. 11. 60. D.E, who tells us that one Cephiso- 
dorus or Cephisodotus, a pupil of Isocrates, was constrained 
to take up the cudgels in his master’s defence, and to write 
four books cata ’Apiotorédous, from which Stahr very fairly 
infers that Aristotle must have written something about 
Isocrates and his rhetoric to call forth all these books; Cicero, 
in various places, the most important of which is De Orat. 


1, 35, 141., which helps to fix the time of Aristotle’s early 


rhetorical studies to the later years of his first residence at 
Athens, neque vero hoc fugit sapientissimum Philippum, qui 
hune Alexandro filio doctorem accierit &c.; and lastly Quin- 
tilian who quotes the verse of the Philoctetes, and tells us in 
addition that Aristotle set up a rival school of rhetoric in 
the old age of Isocrates, his rhetorical lectures being given 
in the afternoon. 

From all this it may naturally be inferred that this was 
the period at which Aristotle's attention was first directed 
to the study of rhetoric, and that the indignation which he 
felt at the undeserved popularity of Isocrates whom he looked 
upon as the perverter and corruptor of the genuine study of 
rhetoric, as one who by confining himself to the least im- 
portant branch, the epideictic, and teaching his pupils 
merely to turn phrases and round periods instead of instruct- 
ing them in the essentials of the art, exercised a malignant 
influence upon education in general—and this view was 
certainly well founded—that his indignation, I say, at all 
this induced him to set up a rival school in which rhetoric 
should be philosophically and systematically treated, for the 
use of which he may have drawn up a body of rules and 
precepts taking the form of an art of rhetoric. This is per- 
haps the ground of the opinion expressed, but with no reason 
assigned, by Niebuhr, Roman Hist. Vol. 1 not. 39. that 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric is one of those works of which the ‘ first 
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sketch’ belongs to the early period of the author's life, 
whilst it has continued to receive additions and corrections 
down to its close. This is in itself far from improbable, but 
is at the best a mere hypothesis: and I am at least equally 
inclined to agree with Brandis, op. cit. p. 8, 9., who after 
stating Niebuhr’s opinion, and telling us that he was at first 
disposed to yield to his great authority, says that upon closer 
examination of the extant work he could see nothing which 
seems to point to an early period of composition, or to long 
and desultory elaboration; that on the contrary the regularity 
and uniformity with which the plan of it is carried through 
rather indicates a continuous and uninterrupted application: 
sie, (die rhetorik), ist, as he says emphatically at the com- 
mencement of his dissertation, ein werk aus einem gusse’. 
But there are some other considerations connected with 
this question of the hostile relations of Aristotle to Isocrates 
which may assist us in deciding between the earlier and later 
residences at Athens as the probable period of composition 
of the Rhetoric. Victorius, as is well known, thinks he finds 
in Aristotle’s extant work constant traces of this enmity in 
the shape of disparaging allusions and criticisms, which are 
directed against Isocrates, though he is never named in them. 
See for example his Commentary, pp. 507, 605. But this is 
in reality a complete delusion arising from a foregone con- 
clusion on the part of the excellent commentator. Aristotle's 
notices of Isocrates are so far from being unfavourable that 
he draws a greater number of illustrations of excellences of 
style from him than from any other author; in a single 
chapter 111. 10, as Spengel remarks, op. cit. p. 21., no less 
than ten are taken from the [avyyvpixds, and so it is 
throughout. Of those which have been supposed to imply 
censure there is only one—the criticism upon the rule that 
the “narrative” must be “rapid”, Rhet. u1. 16. 4, which we 


1 I do not mean to deny that Ari- with Isocrates—possibly the Theo- 
stotle wrote something upon Rhetoric dectea—but only that it was the ex- 
at the earlier period of his quarrel tant treatise. 
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know from Quintilian, Iv. 2. 32., was to be found in Isocrates’ 
réyyn.—which is really liable to the charge: some of the 
other alleged satirical references have been examined by 
Schmidt and Brandis, ll. cc., and justly pronounced free from 
this imputation. ‘There is absolutely no doubt upon the 
point; Spengel, Schmidt, and Brandis are all agreed about 
it; only the first of the three insinuates that as we have not 
Isocrates’ art actually before us, and cannot therefore verify 
all the allusions that may be made to it, it may be dangerous 
to draw rash conclusions as to the non-existence of certain 
covert inuendos against it which may possibly lurk under 
general criticisms. However the absence of any evidence of 
ill feeling in the work itself, and the existence of it as an 
actual fact at an earlier period are perfectly reconcilable in 
themselves: and the former not only shows a humanity and 
courtesy and easy good temper on the part of Aristotle which 
it seems to me appears in all his Ethical writings at least, 
Ethics and Politics and Rhetoric, but may also incline us to 
adopt the later date for the composition of the Rhetoric, 
during his second residence in Athens. Nor is the early 
rivalry and opposition to Isocrates and his teaching in any 
way inconsistent with the almost universally favourable 
notices of him in the later work on Rhetoric, as Spengel has 
remarked. I have already observed that his antagonism was 
directed against his system of teaching and its mischievous 
results: to the merits of Isocrates’ style, and the art on 
which it was founded, Aristotle never could have been insen- 
sible, and the care with which he had studied Isocrates’ 
speeches is shown in the multitude of illustrations which he 
derives from them: and it is these and these alone that have 
attracted his approbation. 

The fact is that although, as I am fully persuaded, 
Aristotle was a thoroughly kindly and good natured man, 
still it cannot be denied that a certain literary pugnacity ‘ 

1 He says himself, arguing perhaps xpa@ypa wouetoOar rhe Syrnow, adda 
from himself, de Col. 294. b. 8. wdoe —- pds Tov rdvavria Néyorra, 
yap iyuiv rotro otvynfes, wh mpds 7d 
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and critical severity were characteristic of his habits of mind. 
He hardly ever mentions one of his philosophical predecessors 
except for the purpose of finding fault, and hence his sup- 
posed hostility to Plato, whose doctrines at any rate he 
certainly does lose no opportunity of attacking, though he 
seldom in return takes notice of any of his own very 
numerous obligations to his master. However, to suppose 
that the man who could write, or who could be supposed to 
have written, if they are not really Aristotle’s, these two lines 
to Plato’s memory, 
Bopov “Apiotorérns enidpvcato rovde TIXatwvos, 
avdpos, dv ovS aivety toict Kaxotot Béyts," 

and as a preliminary to one of the not least uncompromising 
of his attacks upon his writings—the criticism of the Laws 
to wit, in Polit. 1m. 6—could speak of them in the terms 
that he there employs, could have been animated by a spirit 
of hatred or hostility or even jealousy towards his master, 
is to suppose that the beast preponderated over the angel in 
Aristotle’s moral composition to a much greater extent than 
I can bring myself to believe. Indeed criticism and opposi- 
tion being his ordinary rule of proceeding with his philoso- 
phical competitors, and compliment the rare exception, we 
shall be rather entitled to infer an exceptional esteem from 
the single compliment, than hatred or contempt or any other 
bad feeling from the frequent antagonism. When Bacon 
says that Aristotle corrupted Natural Philosophy with his 
Logic, Nov. Organ. I. 63., or that he tried to construct the 
world out of his Categories, there may perhaps be some 
foundation for the censure: but when he proceeds to talk of 
his pugnax et spinosa philosophia, Nov. Org. 1. 89.; to 
compare him with the Turk that would “bear no brother 
near the throne,” an image of jealousy and suspicion and 
rivalry of which he is so enamoured and thinks so extremely 
appropriate that he repeats it again and again, Nov. Org. L. 67. 


1 Quoted by Ammonius in his life of Aristotle. 
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de Augm. ur. 4, (Vol. 1. p. 563, Ellis and Spedding’s Ed.) 
and elsewhere; or finally gives vent to the following piece of 
gratuitous spite, de Augm. m1. 4. sub init.; Qua in re Aristo- 
telis confidentiam proinde subit mirari, qui impetu quodam 
percitus contradictionis et bellum universe antiquitati indi- 
cens, non solum nova artium vocabula pro libitu cudendi 
licentiam usurpavit, sed etiam priscam omnem sapientiam 
extinguere et delere annisus est—we merely presume that, 
blinded by a prejudice hastily taken up from a very incomplete 
acquaintance with Aristotle’s writings, derived itself. proba- 
bly in a great measure at second hand from the schoolmen, 
and from his experience of the bad effects that had followed 
from the abuse of his method, showing themselves in the cor- 
ruption of Natural Philosophy and the construction of worlds 
out of Categories, he took a very inadequate measure of 
the moral character as well as the acquirements of his 
greater prototype, and attributed to him most groundlessly 
feelings and motives which were at least as alien from 
Aristotle’s temper as from his own’, The same hasty pre- 
possession has been taken up in like manner by Montesquieu, 
whether derived from Bacon, or from his own independent 
judgment. He makes in the Esprit des Lois, xxix. 19. the 
following, which I must be permitted to call, very foolish 
observation. Aristote voulait satisfaire tantét sa jalousie 
contre Platon, tantét sa passion pour Alexandre. There is 
only one more passage that I will bring forward on this 
subject, which however is neither unimportant nor unin- 
teresting; and that, because I really think it settles the 
question as to the feeling which Aristotle entertained to- 
wards his master whilst controverting his doctrines. It is 
taken from Joannes Philoponus’ reply to Proclus on the 
subject of the Eternity of the Universe, in which he tells 
us that Proclus in his defence of Plato's Timeus against 
Aristotle’s objections, after enumerating, with citation of 


1 What shall we say for instance of Bacon's treatment of his contemporary 
Gilbert? 
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passages, the multiplied attacks of the latter upon the 
doctrine of ideas, to be found in the Ethics, the treatise on 
generation and decay, and the Metaphysics beginning middle 
and end, he concludes “and in his dialogues he most dis- 
tinctly exclaims that he can not reconcile himself to this 
doctrine, though he feels that he shall expose himself to the 
suspicion of a quarrelsome (pugnacious) disposition by con- 
troverting it.” xal év rots Siadoyous cadéctata Kexparyas, 1) 
SivacOat TO Soypatt tovT avuprabeiv, Kav tis avrov ointas 
dia pidoverxiav avridéyewv. Quoted by Bernays, die Dialoge 
des Aristoteles, p. 48. by Heitz, Verlorene Schriften des 
Aristoteles, (Leipzig. 1865) p. 129, and by Rose, at full length, 
in his Arist. Pseudepigraphus, p. 718.: that is, Aristotle 
thought it his duty not to disguise his philosophical convic- 
tions even when they differed from those of his master, in 
spite of the imputation, false and unmerited (as plainly 
appears in the words), of hostility to Plato which he fore- 
saw that it would bring upon him. The doctrines of a man’s 
philosophy were in fact to the ancients what his religious 
convictions are amongst ourselves, and a philosopher might 
well regard it as a duty not -to conceal them’. 

Another subject which may help to throw light (or obscu- 
rity) upon the period of Composition of the Rhetoric is the 
relation in which Aristotle stands to his great contemporary 
Demosthenes. It is a startling fact, equally so whether the 
Rhetoric was written during the first or second residence at 
Athens—for even upon the former supposition additions were 
constantly made down to at least 336. Bc.—that no sentence 
of Demosthenes’ orations appears in it to illustrate any 


special beauty or peculiarity of rhetoric. 


1 One more passage before closing 
this subject. Heitz. op. cit. p. 287. 
has these words—In dieser Weise 
werden die Briefe dazu beniitzt, um 
die Ungerechtigkeit des dem Aristo- 
teles haiifig gemachten Vorwurfs der 


A Demosthenes 


Undankbarkeit gegen Platon zu be- 
kaimpfen. quoting Vit. Marcel. p. 6. 
xal palverat dv rais émicro\ais Oavud- 
fwv IlAdrwra, xal cumordas trois Bact 
Aedor rods IAdrwm card yévos Koww- 
voovras. 
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is indeed mentioned as the author of a lively comparison, 
Rhet. m1. 4 3., but it is probably not the orator who is 
meant. If indeed it were intended for the great orator, to 
mention him in such a way, to cite such an extremely un- 
worthy and insignificant specimen of his powers and nothing 
else, would be almost as unaccountable as not to mention 
him at all’. According to Brandis, Handb. Aristoteles, 1. 63. 
Demosthenes is named only once by Aristotle, and that is in 
Rhet. 1. 24. 8, where a charge brought against his policy by 
Demades is cited as an example of the fallacy ‘post hoc 
‘propter hoc’, the interpretation of werd as if it were 8d. 
Brandis remarks upon this that there is nevertheless no 
single trace of any enmity or ill will between them*. Schmidt 
on the other hand, us. p. 19, with much less reason and 
probability attributes this silence to political animosity. 
‘Aristoteles, Macedo, infestum animum etiam in hostem 
oppressum deponere non potuit,...... Demosthenem per omnem 
vitam equalem eodem aut supercilio despexit aut silentio 
pressit.’ Credat Judzus. 

Before leaving this subject we must not omit to notice 
the attempt made by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his first 


1 Spengel says very coolly. Auffal- 
lend bleibt es, dass er fiir Staatsrede 
den Demosthenes ganz vernachliis- 
sigte, aus ihm ist kein einziges Bei- 
spiel angeftihrt; and that is all. Trans. 
Bav. Acad. u. 8. p. 21, note, 

2 The name Demosthenes occurs 
three times in Aristotle’s Rhetoric; 
Brandis of course supposes that only 
in one of these caxes is the Orator in- 
tended. Of the two others, the one 
quoted in the text is supposed by Vic- 
torius and commentators in general to 
designate the Athenian general whom 
we find in Thucydides employed in 
the Peloponnesian war; of the other, 
IL 23. 3. 9 wept Anpoobévous dixn xal 
Taw dwoxrewdyrwy Nixdvopa, as we are 


absolutely ignorant of the persons 
and circumstances of the case, who 
Demosthenes was, who Nicanor, and 
what the dicn, nothing whatever can 
be determined—see Buhle’s note—It 
seems most probable that the Orator 
is not intended, though Dionysius, in 
spite of Greek and common sense, will 
have it that the reference is to the 
Speech for the Crown, Ep. ad Amm. 
I. c. 12, We learn further from the 
Scholiast on 1. 23. 18. that the words 
kai 7d peréxew rijs xowijs elptwns wovely 
7d mpocrarréueroy are either a direct 
quotation, or the substance, of a pas- 
sage in one of Demosthenes’ speeches ; 
but the author is not named. 
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Epistle to Ammzus to prove that Demosthenes owed nothing 
to the precepts and rules of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, which was not 
written, certainly until Demosthenes’ reputation as an orator 
was thoroughly established, that is the year 338 B.c. to which 
the historical allusion in 1. 23. 6. refers, or the conclusion of 
the war, implied in 1. 24. 8; and probably not until after the 
delivery of the Speech for the Crown, eight years later, to 
which he finds an allusion in 11. 23. 3. (see above note 2. 
p. 10). The contents of the Epistle are of no great value or 
importance: it was easy enough for him to show from several 
historical references to contemporary events that the work 
was not finished till the year 338 B.c. at the earliest—he had 
not the sagacity to detect that which Spengel has discovered 
in I, 23. 18—and that it was not published before that date : 
but he says written; and this he has not shown; nor can it be 
gainsaid, though it be not demonstrated, that Aristotle in his 
earlier life had laid the foundations of his theory, and pro- 
bably already sketched the outline of his system (I mean 
mentally, not in writing), based upon his master’s suggestions 
in the Phedrus and perhaps upon oral communications from 
him, which was afterwards embodied in a work written at 
some uncertain period during his second residence in Athens 
and not completely finished or given to the world before at 
least the year 336 B.c. And with this not very satisfactory 
result of a long discussion, which is likewise the conclusion of 
Brandis, I will here leave this part of the subject. 

To the examination of this question of the date of compo- 
sition of the Rhetoric Brandis in the treatise so often referred 
to has appended an inquiry into the relation in which it 
stands to other works of the same author therein referred to 
expressly or by implication, in order so far to determine its 
comparative date. In connexion with this he enters into a 
detailed and very instructive comparison of the Rhetoric with 
the Prior Analytics, the de Soph. Elench., the Ethics, Politics, 
and especially at great length with the Topics, for the par- 
ticulars of which I must refer my readers to the work itself. 
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The conclusions with which we are more immediately con- 
cerned are as follows. There is at least one unmistakable 
reference to the Poetics, (Rhet. m1. 2. 1404. b. 8. Poet. ¢ 
xxii.) which shows that this book was already written. An- 
other reference, I. 2. 1356. b. 19, is made to the pe@odica, a 
lost work upon some branch of Logic, ‘ probably occupying an 
intermediate place between analytics and dialectics, The 
Topics of course were already completed; and the same may 
be said at least of the Prior Analytics, which are frequently 
referred to directly and indirectly. The case of the Posterior 
Analytics is not so clear. Brandis says p. 26 that as the im- 
mediate connexion of rhetoric is with dialectics rather than 
with analytics (scientific demonstration) we need not be sur- 
prised that there are no direct references to it in the Rhetoric, 
nor conclude on that account that this, or the tract de Inter- 
pretatione, had not been previously committed to writing. 
The list of Categories was certainly already prepared, Rhet. 
11. 7. 1385. b. 5: whether the book was written, is a different 
question which cannot be decided. 

The three other subjects which may be expected to be 
brought into connexion with the treatment of Rhetoric, are 
Psychology, Ethics, and Politics;—and the books, conse- 
quently, de Anima, the Nicomachean Ethics, and the Politics. 
Of the first of these there is no trace in the Rhetoric. The 
aa@n are treated quite independently of Physics and on 
purely rhetorical principles. he Ethics though not expressly 
named are never left out of sight: the principles appealed to 
are not different: only the popular mode of treatment which 
Rhetoric requires necessitates a different mode of handling 
and a different point of view, as we have before had occasion 
to observe. However as no distinct aud decisive references 
are to be found in the one to the other, the comparative date 
of composition cannot be determined: all that can be posi- 
tively pronounced is, that when the Rhetoric was written the 
author had the outlines of his Ethical system already defi- 
nitely settled. 
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Lastly the Politics are actually mentioned by name, Rhet. 
1. 8. 7. and were therefore already in existence before thé 
latter work was finally completed. No adverse inference can 
be drawn from the difference between the two classifications 
of forms of government severally adopted in Pol. m1. 7 and 
Rhet. 1.8. In the former we have six, in the latter four or 
five, varieties of constitutions, This is easily explained, In 
the Rhetoric the distinction of the good and bad forms of 
popular government, of zroduteva and Snpuoxparia, peculiar to 
Aristotle, and included neither in the popular vocabulary nor 
in the schemes of preceding writers on Politics, is not recog- 
nised, because it would be unsuitable, perhaps unintelligible, 
to an audience of Sidra, who had no special knowledge of 
the subject: in the Politics on the other hand a scientific 
analysis requires the sixfold division. 


ArIsToTLeE’s Lost Works oN RHETORIC. 


But next, was the art of Rhetoric now extant the only 
work upon this subject to which the capacious brain and 
amazing versatility of its author gave birth?’ By no means. 
Diogenes’ list, v. i. 22 and 24. contains at least eight titles of 
works of which rhetoric must have been the subject; without 
counting one, zept cupBovdias, which is included amongst 
them by Westermann Gesch. der Beredts. § 60. n. 4, and 
which, so far as a title is indicative of the nature of the con- 
tents of a work, might very well have treated of the delibera- 
tive or hortatory (rd cupBovdevtixov) kind of rhetoric. The 
list of the ‘Anonymus’’, which as usual does not correspond 
with that of Diogenes’, has nine titles of rhetorical works; 


1 An anonymous life of Aristotle, 2 These lists are a great puzzle: 
with a list of his works, first published they are absolutely irrecopcilable, and 
by Menage in his notes on Diogenes nothing certain is known of them or 
Laertius v. 35, and reprinted by of the sources from which they are 
Buhle in his edition of Aristotle, Vol. derived, whether Hermippus or An- 
1. p.60. See Buble’s note. dronicus or any or many others, and 
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but I cannot suppose that Aristotle wrote either eight or 
nine upon the subject. The lists cannot be correct, (see note) 
and one of the errors is probably that of exaggeration of the 
number of works. There are only three of these titles which 
we shall have to consider; two of them represent writings 
which we can with certainty from other authorities assign to 
Aristotle. 

The Svwvaywy) reyvav in two books according to Diogenes, 
in one according to the ‘ Anonymus,’ (this latter statement is 
confirmed by Cicero, de Orat. 11. 38. 160) is one of these: it 
is authenticated, and its contents described by Cicero in 
three passages, de Inv. 11. 2. 6. de Orat. 11. 38. 160. Brut. 12. 
In the first and third of these he gives an account of its con- 
tents. It was a history of rhetoric from its earliest origin 
down to his own time, with an outline of the several systems 
of each of its professors, so that it would have served as a 
historical introduction to his own art, and doubtless accounts, 
for his having contented himself in that work with the 
merest generalities in reference to his predecessors. We may 
also infer from this that it was an earlier composition than 
the extant Rhetoric. This is the work of which Spengel in 
his Artium Scriptores has attempted to supply the loss by a 
collection of the only too scanty notices left us by ancient 
rhetoricians and other authors, Greek and Latin, arranged 
in chronological order according to their contents, and form- 
ing a more or less connected sketch of the early history 


the authority therefore of both or 
either of them we are utterly unable 
to determine, except where they are 
checked by the notices of other and 
more trustworthy writers. One thing 
however at least seems certain: that 
neither Aristotle nor any other human 
being could have written all the works 
that are assigned to him by either of 
the two lists. Fortunately in our 
case, they both agree in mentioning 


the three lost works which we shall 
have to consider. The author who has 
most recently treated this subject, is 
Heitz, in his Essay on the Lost Works 
of Aristotle, Leipzig, 1865. The book 
seems to be intended chiefly as an an- 
swer to the merciless and uncompro- 
mising scepticism of Valentine Rose 
in his two recent works, Aristoteles 
Pseudepigraphus, and de Arist. Libr. 
Ord. et Auctor. 
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and growth of Rhetoric from its origin to the time of Aris- 
totle. 

The subject which we are now engaged upon gives me 
occasion to point out that Cicero seems to have been ac- 
quainted with two works of Aristotle upon rhetoric, the ovva- 
yoy) Teyvav, and the now extant Art. This appears from the 
passage already referred to, de Orat. 11. 38. 160. Aristotelem, 
cujus et illum legi librum in quo exposuit dicendi artes 
omnium superiorum, et illos in quibus ipse sua quedam de 
eadem arte dixit. In Orat. x1v. 46. we have as follows. Aris- 
toteles adolescentes non ad philosophorum morem tenuiter 
disserendi, sed ad copiam rhetorum in utramque partem, ut 
ornatius et uberius dici possit, exercuit; idemque locos—sic 
enim appellat—quasi argumentorum notas tradidit, unde 
omnis in utramque partem traheretur oratio. The latter 
clause perfectly well describes, even though it be uninten- 
tionally, the method pursued in Aristotle’s Rhetoric as we 
have it ; the two first books are in reality a system of rézroz for 
the supply of arguments on both sides of any given question: 
the former clause (ad copiam rhetorum—exercuit) seems to 
me to describe a part of his method of teaching the adoles- 
centes who frequented the school of rhetoric which he set up 
in opposition to Isocrates. He made them learn, as other rhe- 
torical teachers before and after him, “Common places,” select 
extracts from esteemed orations upon both sides of a question, 
which would be at once a model of style and a suggestion of 
argument. But whether or no this passage actually refers to 
our Rhetoric, or again § 94, where Aristotle is said to have 
included under metaphor both perwvupia and xataxypnacs, [if 
it does, it is only by implication, for no such statement is di- 
rectly made either here or in the Poetics, c. 21. on Metaphor], 
at all events § 114, is a most unmistakable reference to it, 
Atque etiam Aristoteles principio artis rhetorice dicit illam 
artem quasi ex altera parte respondere dialectice &c., and 
equally or still more so, §§ 192, 3, 4, 6, and 214. to Rhet. ur. 8, 
4, 5,6. Now these two rhetorical works the Zywvaywyn Texvar, 
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and the Art of Rhetoric are neither of them dialogues; the 
Gryllus ts, which Cicero never mentions. And this brings me 
to the point which I had chiefly in view in making this digres- 
sion, to show namely that Heitz’s hypothesis, Verl. Schrift. 
Arist. p. 187, that Cicero’s acquaintance with Aristotle’s 
writings was confined exclusively to the dialogues, which 
indeed he expresses with considerable confidence’ is totally 
devoid of foundation; and equally so the strange conclu- 
sion, p. 158. that Cicero bloss solche naher kannte die zu 
die verlorenen ziihlen. It appears on the contrary that it 
not only was not confined to the dialogues, but probably did 
not include all of them; for surely if Cicero had been 
acquainted with the Gryllus, imitator as he was of Aristotle's 
dialogues (Epist. ad Div. 1. 9. 23. ad Attic. x1m. 19. 4), and 
himself the author of a dialogue upon Rhetoric, written 
too aristotelio more (l.c.), he could hardly have failed to 
mention it’, 

We now come to the second of the lost works on 
Rhetoric, the title of which is given in both lists, and their — 
evidence supported by the authority of Quintilian. But 
Diogenes in this case authenticates his title by an actual 
reference to a notice in the work itself—if at least, as I 
myself believe, Bernays’ conjecture (Dialoge des Ar. p. 62) is 
well grounded, that the statement in Diogenes, 11 55, gnot 
8 "Apiotorérns bri eyeduva Kal emirdguov T'pvdXov Hipioe 
toot ouvéypayav, 7d pépos cal 7 matpl yapifipevos, is 
derived from the dialogue itself, as seems most natural— 
and Quintilian also seems to have been acquainted with the 
work when he says, I. 17. 14, Aristoteles, ut solet, querendi 
gratia quedam subtilitatis suze argumenta excogitavit in 
Gryllo, which certainly conveys the impression of personal 
knowledge: the statement is direct, and there is not even 


1 So haben wir allen Grund dicsel- * On this mos aristotelius see Ber- 
ben als die ihm ausschliesslich zu nays, Dial. des Arist. p. 137. anm. 6. 
Gebote stehenden Quellen zu betrach- with Heftz’s observation, Verl. Schrift. 
ten, Ar. p. 150. 
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a shadow of intimation of information at second hand. The 
Gryllus who gave name to the dialogue was Xenophon’s son 
who fell at the battle of Mantinea; whose untimely death, as 
we learn from Aristotle's dialogue, through Diogenes, at- 
tracted universal sympathy and commiseration, in part due 
to regard for his father. In giving the name of Gryllus to 
his dialogue, Aristotle seems to have been following a not 
uncommon custom of commemorating a departed friend, 
especially in the case of untimely death or melancholy acci- 
dent, by a composition in his honour: and it is most pro- 
bable therefore that it was composed shortly after the event. 
In another instance Aristotle has given the name of a de- 
ceased friend and pupil to a dialogue, Evéyyos, 4 epi 
avvyjjs; and Theophrastus expressed his grief at the tragical 
end of Callisthenes in a dialogue which he named after him. 
Heitz, op. cit. 189, 9. 

This authority for the existence of a dialogue on rhe- 
toric by Aristotle called Gryllus, which indeed seems amply 
sufficient, is accepted without question by the sagacious 
Bernays, op. cit. p. 62, and the not over credulous Heitz, 
op. cit. p. 189, as well as by Spalding in his note on the 
passage of Quintilian. Only Rose hangs back and will not 
be persuaded. In his work de Arist. Libr. Ord. et auct. 
p. 31, he thus pronounces judgment on the question. Ita 
Hermippus in vita Theophrasti dixit de Gryllo Theophrasti 
(Diog. Laert. 11. 55) eodem scilicet quem postea Andronicus 
(he means, as the compiler of the list in Diogenes; but this 
is a pure conjecture disallowed by Heitz) et Quintilianus 
Aristoteli tribuere mallent: and in the Pseudepigraphus, 
p. 76, he gives as his reason for assigning the Gryllus of 
Diogenes and Quintilian to Theophrastus rather than Aristotle, 
de Gryllo cur in vita Theophrasti potius quam Aristotelis 
Hermippus tractaverit, vix alia causa cogitari potest quam 
quod Theophrasti dialogum noverit judicaveritque eundem 
quem Aristotelis nomine vulgo inscriptum index Androni- 
ceus exhibebat &c. a most gratuitous conjecture founded 
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upon an entire mistake. Let us see what Diogenes actually 
does say. One would think that Rose could not have read, 
or at least understood, the passage. He begins by giving 
an account of the death of young Gryllus at the battle of 
Mantinea; tells a story about his father Xenophon’s behavi- 
our upon the news of his death; and then continues—I will 
now give his own words—dyai & ’Apiotorédns bre eyxopia 
kal émitaduov T'piddov pupror boot cuvéyparyav, Td pépos TO 
matpt yaptouevos. [in his Gryllus dialogue no doubt, in the 
descriptive ‘scenery’ of the introduction, as Bernays most 
reasonably supposes.] GAAd cal "Eppirros év Te Tept Oeco- 
dpaorov xal “looxparny gyal I'puddrou éyxapov yeypadévat : 
and it is this last clause which is the sole basis and founda- 
tion of Rose’s argument—if indeed it deserve to be so called. 
But why shouldn’t Hermippus ‘have written in his life of 
Theophrastus that Isocrates also wrote an eulogy upon Gryl- 
lus’? and what has this to do with Aristotle’s dialogue ? 
Rose seems to have overlooked the «al before “Eppumos, 
and in some way which I cannot explain to have mixed up 
this last clause with the preceding. He first assumes as 
a fact, without a shadow of a foundation, that Theophrastus 
wrote a dialogue called Gryllus (de Gryllo Theophrasti in the 
first citation can mean nothing but this), which is certainly 
not stated by Diogenes, and I believe no where else— 
Diogenes says only that Hermippus in his life of Theophras- 
tus tells us that Isocrates was one of the very numerous eulo- 
gists of Gryllus after his death—and then infers from the 
supposed mention of it in Hermippus’ life of Theophrastus, 
first, that another of the same name by Aristotle could not 
have existed, and secondly, that Hermippus must have known 
that this assumed dialogue of Theophrastus was in fact the 
same as that which passed under the name of Aristotle in the 
list of Andronicus, that is, Diogenes. How Quintilian came 
to make the same mistake as Diogenes (in v. 22) he does not 
vouchsafe to explain. Heitz who believes neither in Rose’s 
conclusion about the authorship of the Gryllus, nor in the 
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derivation of Diogenes’ catalogue of Aristotle’s works from 
Andronicus, seems hardly sufficiently sensible of the deplo- 
rable lack of logic, the false assumptions and fallacious infer- 
ences, and the misinterpretation of the Greek text which 
distinguish this precious piece of criticism, when he says 
mildly, Der Nachweis den Rose gegen die Aechtheit des Gryl- 
los...zu liefern gesucht hat, beruht auf zwei Voraussetzungen, 
von welchen weder die eine noch die andere hinreichende 
Sicherheit zu bieten scheinen. And at the end lets him and 
his reasoning off with an, ist ein um so weniger wahrschein- 
licher Schluss. I am sorry to have been obliged to dwell 
so long upon this not very important matter: but when a 
writer undertakes to pronounce judgment ex cathedra and 
upon an extensive scale upon questions of interest, such as 
the genuineness or spuriousness of the works of a great and 
esteemed author, or the right or wrong ascription to him of 
any writing, and always with a strong bias towards the nega- 
tive side, it is clearly worth while to examine whether or no 
these negative conclusions always rest upon a secure founda- 
tion before we abandon ourselves to his guidance and submit 
to the law that he so authoritatively lays down. 

The next of the three lost works upon Rhetoric which 
may with some probability be ascribed to Aristotle is the 
so called Theodectea. As to the precise meaning of this 
term great difference of opinion has prevailed amongst the 
Aristotelian commentators and expositors; and since the 
question is very far indeed from being settled, I think it 
will be the best way to bring forward the evidence in detail, 
and examine each item separately, before we either state 
any opinions that have been entertained upon the subject, 
or attempt ourselves to arrive at any general conclusion. 

We will begin with Aristotle himself. In the Rhetoric, 
111. 9. 9, we find, ai 5¢ apyal tav mepwdwv oxeddv ev Tois 
@codexreiors €EnpiOynvrat. ‘The commencements of periods” 
as Victorius thinks, are not to be confined to the first words 
of them, but to be extended to the whole of the sentence: 
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and the phrase will therefore mean according to him, “the 
several modes of symmetrical construction of periods (that 
is by the use of dvriBeows, mapicwats, Tapopoiwars, dpowoté- 
Aevtov) have been enumerated in the Theodectea.” Now 
the first thing that strikes us here is that Aristotle must 
be referring to a work of his own: for his practice is, almost 
or altogether without exception, never to quote another’s 
work as an authority, or as containing something necessary 
to the elucidation of the subject in hand, which he might 
himself have supplied, merely for the purpose-of saving 
trouble. He refers to authors who have treated of the same 
matters as he is at the time engaged upon in order to criticise 
them, and to supply their defects, or to represent his own 
opinions and doctrines in favourable contrast. The references 
to Isocrates’ speeches and others in the Rhetoric which we 
have previously noticed are of quite a different kind: they 
are illustrations, which Aristotle, departing from the usual 
practice of writers of arts of Rhetoric—exemplified in the 
pytopixn mpcs *AréEavSpov—preferred to draw from the 
known and accredited writings and speeches of others, rather 
than to make them for himself. I am for my own part so 
fully persuaded of this that I shall take it for granted that 
Aristotle in speaking here of the Theodectea means to refer 
to a work of his own. The name is probably analogous to 
that of the ‘Nicomachean’ Ethics, as Spalding on Quintilian 
1. 15. 10. and others’ have thought, assigned by Aristotle to 
the treatise in compliment to his friend and pupil Theodectes 
the rhetorician and playwright; that is, that it was named 
after him, or bore his name: it cannot possibly mean addressed 
to him, as it has sometimes been interpreted. See Buhle, 
Aristotle, Introd. to Rhet. Vol. Iv. pp. 4, 5. Sir A. Grant, 
Essays on Ethics, p. 14. The interpretation of the name 
given by Valerius Maximus, on which he founds a cock and 
bull story justly ridiculed by Spalding will be afterwards 


2 Compare Spengel, on the three Ethics ascribed to Aristotle, Trans. of 
Bav. Acad, 1841. p. 506, 


ed 
of 


mentioned in its chronological order. Meanwhile, I infer 
from the passage of the Rhetoric, that Aristotle in the earlier 
part of his career, probably whilst he was still carrying on 
his rhetorical school, composed a work upon this subject, 
mainly devoted to style and composition and arrangement, 
the contents “in extenso” of the third book of his extant 
Rhetoric, to which therefore the latter would naturally refer 
for fuller details; it would probably have treated at length 
of that artificial structure which was originated by Gorgias 
and consummated by Isocrates, with its manifold figures and 
devices; holding in all probability his own golden mean, and 
steering a middle course, like Cicero and all men of sense, 
and as he does himself in his Rhetoric, between the ex- 
aggerations and affectations of Gorgias and his school and 
the entire reprobation and exclusion of the use of them; and 
to this he gave the name of his friend Theodectes, himself 
a proficient in the art, and also the author of a treatise on 
it. Brandis, Handbuch &c. Aristoteles I. 100. seems to re- 
cognise the @eodéxrera as a lost work of Aristotle. 

And this we shall find to be in accordance with the next 
notice we have of the Theodectea in the spurious Epistle to 
Alexander prefixed to the ‘Pyr. mpos ’AXéEavdpov, and writ- 
ten, as Spengel in his Commentary (and every one else’) 
admits, neither by Aristotle nor the author of the treatise 
that follows. We have no means of even approximating to 
the date of composition of this Epistle; all that we can say 
is, that when it was written Aristotle was known to have 
written a Theodectea, and that by some at least this was 
supposed to be the treatise which is known to us as the 
‘Pyropixr mpos ’AréEavdpov. That this latter cannot possibly 


1 IT mean of course every one who 
can distinguish between two totally 
diff-rent styles and contradictory state- 
ments and principles, and estimate the 
appropriateness of a composition to 
places persons and circuinstances. It 
is however a melancholy fact that 


there have been men of learning with- 
in the present century who have not 
been able to discern that this letter 
could by no possibility have been the 
work of Aristotle. Such are Titze and 
Zell, See Stuhr, Aristotelia, 11. 209. 
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be the Theodectea mentioned by Aristotle himself in the 
Rhetoric, whether that be Aristotle’s own work or any one 
else’s, appears clearly from this, that in the Rhet. ad Alex. 
there is nothing whatever resembling in the remotest degree 
an “enumeration of the commencements of periods.” It 
appears also from a reference in Cic. Orat. LVL. 194, where 
Theodectes together with Aristotle and Theophrastus are said 
to have agreed in their views about the use of the ‘pan’ in 
rhetorical composition. There is not a word about the pean 
in the Rhet. ad Alex. All that we can gather from it of any 
service to us in answer to the question what is the Theo- 
dectea, and who wrote it, is that the author of this letter 
believed, in common we may suppose with his contemporaries 
or some of them, that Aristotle was the author of a treatise 
that went under that name: and so far this is a confirmation 
of our interpretation of Aristotle’s own words in the Rheto- 
ric. Spengel in the note on this passage in his edition of 
Anaximenes, as he insists upon calling the author of this 
treatise, expresses a very decided opinion that the words 
have no intelligible meaning at all, and therefore that nothing 
whatever can be gathered from them. I am quite prepared 
to admit that the writer of the letters exhibits both ignor- 
ance and folly in a very high degree: but I think nevertheless 
that these particular words have a perfectly distinct meaning. 
They are, Hepurev& 5€é duel rovrous BiBriots, dv Td wév or 
éuév, [the author is writing in the person of Aristotle] év rais 
tr’ euod réxvats Qeodextn ypadelaais, 7d 5 Erepov Képaxos, 
“Herewith you will receive [literally, you will come across, 
light upon,] two volumes, of which one is my own, contained 
(or possibly ‘consisting’) in the art written (addressed) by 
me to Theodectes, [not by Theodectes, an error into which 
Spalding note on Quint. m. 15. 11. and others, Heitz for 
example, see Verl. Schr. Ar. p. 86., have fallen,] and the 
other a work of Corax.” If év rats 7. is to be rendered 
“contained in” it is not very good Greek for “an extract 
from”: if “consisting in”, it of course means the whole 
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treatise. And if this is the right interpretation, as I think 
it is, the passage will imply what I have already stated. 

We now come to a piece of evidence which when rightly 
interpreted stands in opposition to the two preceding; at 
least upon the supposition that there can be only one Theo- 
dectea, and that, whatever that may mean, the ‘art of 
Theodectes’ must be the same with it. This consists in 
some verses of Antiphanes, a poet of the Middle Comedy, 
contemporary with Aristotle, preserved by Athenzus, IV. 
134.8. which run as follows. 

ovy opas dpyoupevoy 
tais yepol tov Baxnrov; odd’ aicyvverat 
6 tov ‘HpaxAretov maow éEnyoupevos, 
6 tiv @eodéxrov povos dvevpneas Téxvny, 
6 Ta Keparata ovyypapwv Evpurldn, 
It is a fragment of his Képes, see Meineke, Fragm. Comm. 
Gree. Vol. 111. p. 59. 

This description was applied by Max Schmidt, in the 
Essay already quoted, p. 11, to Aristotle, and it must be 
allowed that this interpretation of it is in itself tempting, 
and also at first sight commends itself favourably to the 
inquirer into the Theodectean mystery. The fourth line will 
then signify ‘the only true discoverer (i.e. author) of the art 
of Theodectes’: meaning that Aristotle laid claim to the 
authorship of the art of rhetoric which went under the name 
of Theodectes, viz. the Theodectea: and with the additional 
insinuation that the claim was without foundation. And 
this would bring the inference derivable from the present 
passage into harmony with the evidence of the two pre- 
ceding, viz. that there was one work called the Theodectea, 
which was the work of Aristotle. But dudoiv irow dvrow 
bcvov mpoTiav thy adnOeav, amicus Plato magis amica 
veritas; and truth compels us to admit that never was a 
theory more completely overthrown than this is by Trende- 
lenburg in a communication made by him to Meineke and 
embodied by the latter in his note on the passage. Trende- 
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lenburg produces from Diogenes notices respecting the per- 
sonal habits and studies of Heraclides Ponticus which corre- 
spond so exactly with the allusions of Antiphanes as to leave 
no reasonable doubt as to the person whom he intended to 
represent. We must consequently alter our interpretation 
of the verse in question to “the only man who ever made 
out, discovered the meaning of, Theodectes’ art,” which may be 
supposed to have been obscured by subtleties and ambiguities. 
Westermann in his Gesch. der Beredtsamkeit, § 68. n. 21, has 
a reference to a statement of Eudocia (the learned Empress 
who composed the Iwvda or Violetum, a dictionary of history 
and mythology derived from the same sources as that of 
Suidas) that Theodectes éypawe réyunv pntopirny év pétpe. 
This was not unprecedented, for Evenus of Paros had done 
something of the same kind; Plat. Phedr. 267. 4.; and if 
the statement be well founded, it would account for a good 
deal of the difficulty which according to Antiphanes attended 
the interpretation of Theodectes’ art. I must add however 
that it seems to stand somewhat in contradiction to another 
extract from the Art of Theodectes, quoted by two anony- 
mous writers on rhetoric, Walz. Rhet. Gr. vir. 83 and vi. 19. 
Spengel, Art. Script. p. 156. not., Rose, Arist. Pseudepigra- 
phus, p. 141, épyov pijropos, ds dnot Oeodexrns, mpooyua- 
cacbat mpos evvorav, SinynoacOat tpds trict, aywvicacbat 
mpos arodakw, avaxeparawcac0ar mpds avayvnow: which 
certainly does not look much like verse, but nevertheless 
goes far to establish the fact that Theodectes was the author 
of an art of Rhetoric. 

Subtlety and ambiguity might in fact have been expected 
of him from the references to his works in prose and verse 
which we find chiefly in Aristotle, who very frequently quotes 
him in his Rhetoric, Poetics and Ethics. Hence we learn 
that he was a disciple of the Sophistical school of rheto- 
ricians', and had adopted its artificial style and crooked 


1 Theodectes was a pupil of Iso- by the former that his character and 
crates, as well as Aristotle, and it was literary habits were chiefly determined. 
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fallacious reasoning. See especially two of his rézoz in Ar. 
Rhet. 1. 23 and 24. But what is more to our present pur- 
pose, we gather from this new interpretation of Antiphanes, 
writing as a contemporary of Theodectes himself, that he 
also was the author of an art of Rhetoric. And here we 
might stop in our investigation: for it seems by this time 
quite clear that there were two treatises on Rhetoric which 
both bore the name of Theodectes; one by Aristotle called 
the Theodectea, the other by Theodectes himself, called as 
usual 7 @eodéxrov téyvn. It does seem somewhat strange, 
though I believe it to be a fact, that this very simple and 
complete solution of the difficulty should not hitherto have 
occurred to any of the numerous scholars who have discussed 
the question’. The possibility of it however is so far recog- 
nised as to be sternly and uncompromisingly denied by Rose. 


This is fully confirmed by Dionysius, 
de Isseo Jud. c. 19. who in a chapter 
of which the object is to show that 
Isocrates was the most finished speci- 
men of his school of rhetoricians, 
places Theodectes with several others 
amongst his imitators, Odd¢ ye wepl 
Tov cuuBiwodytwy “Iooxpdre, xal rdv 
Xapaxrijpa tris épunvelas éxeivou éxpmi- 
pnoapévew obevds, Geodéxrou Adyw, ral 
@cordburou, x.7.X. which means as the 
Latin Interpr. renders it, neque de 
quoquam eorum qui Isocratis tempore 
vixerunt, et characterem locutionis ejus 
exprimere conati sunt. See also Epist. 
ad Amm. I. c, 2. where he speaks of 
the contemporaries of Isocrates and 
others as mwapayyed\udrwv rexvixdy 
ovyypades, kai dywnoral \byuww pnro- 
pixdv, naming as instances Theodectes, 
and Philiscus, and Iseus, and Hy- 
perides and Lycurgus and Aéschines. 
On this Rose, Pseud. Arist. p. 135, 
well remarks, argumenti (the contents 
of Theodectes’ treatise) observatio, quo 


Texvixd waparyyé\uara (mere precepts, 
hints to follow—one of theseis censured 
by Aristotle, Rhet. 111. 12. 6) in Iso- 
crateorum fere modum auctor traderet, 
non artis ipsius naturam legesque ex- 
plicaret cum Aristotele et Theophrasto. 
Add Athen. x. 451. B. Qeoddxrny 5é 
tov hacndiryy, pnolv”Epysrmos év rois 
wept rv "locxpdrovs padnriv, Ikavw- 
Tarov yeyovévac x.7.A. See on Theo- 
dectes and his style, Miiller, Hist. of 
Gk. Lit. ©. xxvi. § 7. 

1 I must however make an excep- 
tion in favour of Spalding, who does 
leave the question open whether there 
might not be two arts known by the 
name of Theodectes, Neque tamen si 
maxime 74 Qeocdéerea sunt ipsius 
Aristotelis, protinus neges Theodecten 
quoque aliquid de arte oratoria com- 
posuisse... This had escaped me as 1 
was writing the above, But no one 
has put this distinctly forward as an 
explanation, 
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The evidence of Cicero as to Theodectes and his writings 
counts for something. Besides the passage already quoted, 
Orat. Lvi1. 194, in which his Art of Rhetoric is plainly 
recognised by implication, we learn also from the Orator, LL 
172. that he attended the lectures of Aristotle, as supple- 
mentary, I conceive, to the instructions of Isocrates, from 
whom he manifestly derived his rhetorical style and practice. 
Cicero says, Hjus (i.e. of Aristotle) auditor Theodectes, in pri- 
mis, ut Aristoteles sepe significat, politus scriptor atque arti- 
fex. This may probably have been intimated by Aristotle in 
his sketch of the early history of the art in the cuwvaywy) 
teyvov: at all events there is nothing like it in the extant 
Rhetoric. And finally in c. LxIv. § 218, he is again named 
with Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Ephorus, as an authority 
for the use of the pean in rhetorical composition. From all 
which we may certainly conclude, that he wrote an Art of 
Rhetoric, and that Cicero was acquainted with it either at 
first or at second hand. 

Next Quintilian, to whom I have already referred, in 
quoting Theodectes’ definition of rhetoric, which was much 
the same as that of Gorgias, adds, sive ipsius id opus est, 
quod de rhetorice nomine ejus inscribitur, sive, ut cre- 
ditum est, Aristotelis, Inst. Or. 1. 15. 10. From this it 
seems that in Quintilian’s time there was only one Art ex- 
tant, or generally known, under this name: and Spalding 
(not. ad loc.) thinks that he has explained Quintilian’s doubt 
on the subject (as I understand him, for his expressions are 
not quite clear) by his interpretation of the name @eodéxreva 
on the analogy of Nixouayea, which might mean either 
‘written by,’ or simply ‘bearing the name of, Theodectes, 
and in the latter case written by Aristotle. There is nothing 
in this, as Spalding truly says, against the hypothesis of two 
works, one by each of these writers. This explanation is 
adopted by Heitz. Op. cit. p. 86. Subsequently Quintilian 
seems to have made up his mind that the Art belonged to 
Theodectes, de cujus opere supra dictum est. U1. 1. 14 
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We now come to Valerius Maximus, whose story about the 
Theodectea will not detain us long. The passage runs thus, 
vil. 14. extern. 3. Aristoteles Theodecti discipulo oratori 
artis libros quos ederet donaverat, molesteque ferens titulum 
eorum sic alii cessisse, proprio volumine quibusdam rebus 
insistens planius sibi de his in Theodectis libris dictum esse 
adjecit. The story which seems to admit of no rational ex- 
planation and to rest upon no foundation either of history or 
probability, was probably, as Spalding, note on Quint. 11. 15. 
10, conjectures, made up by Valerius himself or somebody else 
out of the reference in the Rhetoric m1. 9. 9, to which the last 
words refer. It deserves no further notice. 

In an anonymous author of an art of rhetoric, Rhet. Gr. 
Vol. 1. p. 454, Ed. Speng., we find the words ’ApiororéAns 8é 
év tais Qecodextixais réyvais dyoiv, bre 6 éridoyos Td pev 
Keparaov Eyer mpotpéyacbat tovs axovovras; which also 
assigns the Theodectea to Aristotle, and confirms as far as it 
goes the description I ventured to give of the probable nature 
of its contents. Heitz in the work so often quoted does not 
refer to this passage. He supplies however another, from a 
‘semibarbarous’ Scholiast upon the passage of the Rhetoric, 
év Trois @eodextiows] mpos tov Geddexrov [sic] éypahev 6 ’Api- 
aToTékns pytopicny, ev  amnpiOunocato Tas TaY TeEpiodwy 
apyas, olas opeirovor elvat. 

These are I believe all the notices of the Theodectea 
which ancient authorities have handed down to us; taken 
together they seem to me to show beyond reasonable dispute 
first, that Aristotle was the author of the Art called the Theo- 
dectea: and secondly, that there was besides this another 
Art by Theodectes himself, which also, according to the usual 
mode of designating them, bore his name. The latter I think 
must be admitted in deference to the statement of the con- 
temporary writer Antiphanes. 

Of the moderns who have treated of this subject I have 
already incidentally noticed several; and amongst them have 
referred to Max Schmidt’s opinion upon the interpretation 
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of the verse of Antiphanes (p. 23). This is taken from a 
complete essay upon this question of the Theodectea incor- 
porated in his tract on the date of composition of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric pp. 3—13. His primary object is to determine the 
comparative dates of the Theodectea, presuming it to be 
Aristotle’s, and the extant Rhetoric; but before that can 
be done a discussion of the several claims to the work of 
Aristotle and his pupil, and an examination of its nature 
and contents, is a necessary preliminary. He accordingly 
collects all the evidence from ancient authors who have 
touched upon the question, and from this shows first that 
the views of Aristotle and Theodectes differed widely upon 
the subject of rhetoric—this appears in two points ; first the 
difference of the definition respectively given by the two 
authors, Theodectes (Quint. 1. 15. 10) adhering substantially 
to the original definition of the sophistical school and his 
master Isocrates; Aristotle altering and improving it by 
‘recedens ab eventu’: and secondly a precept which ap- 
peared in Theodectes’ Art that the ‘narrative’ of a speech 
should be peyadorperyns and dcia (Quint. IV. 2. 63.) is 
censured by Aristotle without naming the author, in Rhet. 
11. 12. 6.—but after all arrives at the conclusion that there 
was only one work called indifferently Qeodéerea and 7 
Gc08, réxvn, the joint production of Aristotle and his friend. 
And this is the way in which he reconciles the conflicting 
statements. Theodectes under Isocratean influences had 
composed an art of rhetoric which he submitted to the 
judgment of his preceptor, who corrected and enlarged it. 
[It would seem however from the preceding that Aristotle 
must have left uncorrected a good deal that he seriously 
disapproved of.] That afterwards in later life, Aristotle, 
when he came to write his own treatise on rhetoric, cor- 
rected (finally, I suppose) the errors of Theodectes, and, 
non admodum sollicitus cujusnam opus putaretur esse, in 
the third book quoted the joint, corrected and uncorrected, 
production as his own! 
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Of the more recent writers on this subject Heitz and Rose 
remain to be noticed. The former of the two is not very in- 
structive on the matter: he seems to assume, though he does 
not expressly say so, that there was only one art that went by 
the name of Theodectes, and he arrives at no conclusion at all, 
referring to the passages, and then leaving them to tell their 
own story—in which they do not agree. He first cites the 
passage of the Rhetoric; then combats the sceptical views of 
Rose ; next draws an inference as to the antiquity of the opi- 
nion that assigned the Theodectean Rhetoric to Aristotle from 
the title in Diogenes’ list réyvns tis Qeodéxtou cvvaywyn a, 
and the reference in the letter to Alexander (which, as I 
remarked before, he mistranslates): then gives Valerius 
Maximus’ story without comment; he thinks that the solu- 
tion of the riddle of Valerius’ story is to be sought in the 
verses of Antiphanes preserved by Athenzeus, of which he 
says no more, except that Mircker’s explanation of them is 
unsatisfactory. Lastly he borrows from Spalding without 
acknowledgment his explanation of the way in which the 
name @eodéxreva came to be misinterpreted, and concludes 
with the citation of the ‘Semibarbarous’ Scholiast, which 
I have already given. 

Rose’s views on the question are stated in the imperious 
and magisterial style which seems habitual with him. More- 
over he has changed his opinion; though the change of 
opinion has produced no corresponding change of tone, for 
the second is expressed in just as positive and peremptory 
language as the first, and has perhaps about an equal founda- 
tion in fact and reason. In the treatise de Arist. Libr. ord. 
et auct. p. 89. he was driven to the supposition that the 
Theodectea mentioned in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, m1. 9. 9, are 
to be understood of the frequent citations of Theodectes’ 
dramas and declamations made in that work ; ‘a desperate 
attempt,’ as Heitz truly says, ‘to escape from a not very 
serious difficulty.’ In his later work, the Arist. Pseudepi- 
graphus, p. 135. seq., he bestows a much more careful con- 
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sideration upon the matter, and pronounces, it is hard to 
see upon what grounds, that the clause in question which 
contains the disputed word has been interpolated from the 
margin, where a copyist had set down a gloss of some 
commentator or grammarian, who was comparing [what he 
supposed to be] the Theodectea of Aristotle’. If it were 
Aristotle's, it could mean nothing else than he had supposed 
it to mean in the other treatise, viz. the quotations from 
his plays and prose writings ; for Aristotle would never have 
cited an ‘art’ of Theodectes under such a name, nor one 
of his own, any more than he would have cited his Ethics 
as ta Nixouayea. [I cannot see the force of the reasoning, 
if indeed there be any, here. If the Ethics had been gene- 
rally known by the name of Nicomachean, why should he 
not have employed it to describe them? He had in fact 
no occasion to do so because these were most probably the 
only Ethics in existence during his lifetime, or at any 
rate till his pupil Eudemus wrote the Eudemian. Then, 
and not till then, it became necessary to distinguish them 
by a specific name. But the case of the rhetorical works 
was different. Upon this subject there were most probably 
already two works of his own in existence, the svvaywy 
reyvav, and the Gryllus, or sept pnropixijs; and this at 
least might easily have been confounded with the Theo- 
dectea, if that had been simply called 7 fnropixy or ta 
pytopixa, as Rose seems to suppose necessary when it was 
referred to by Aristotle himself; and at the time when he 
was using the word he was actually writing another Rhetoric 
with no special title at all. I ask, how could he avoid 
giving the Theodectea a distinctive name?] However the 


1 I have given what I suppose to ‘ Aristotle’s Theodectea,’ I can only 
be the meaning of the original words _ presume that the meaning is intended 
which are merely qui compararet as I have rendered it: or perhaps it 
Theodectea Aristotelis. As I under- may be, ‘the Theodectea falsely as- 
stand him to deny altogether the exist- _ cribed to Aristotle.’ 
ence of such a work as a genuine 
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best way of meeting the difficulty is to suppose, as we 
have seen, that the clause is not Aristotle’s, but inserted by 
some scribe from the margin: or if that is not sufficient, we 
are offered two alternatives in a note; we may suppose 
either the third book, or the entire Rhetoric to be spurious! 
Is not this mere trifling? As to an independent art of 
Theodectes, he denies the existence of this in toto. ‘It is 
quite certain [no reason is given except that Aristotle who 
so frequently quotes his writings never mentions his Art] 
that there was no ‘art’ of Theodectes except that which is 
attributed (falsely?) to Aristotle, and wherever the doc- 
trines of Theodectes are referred to it, is this PseudAristote- 
lian work that is to be understood.’ But enough of Rose, 


and his sceptical dogmatism. 


Tue Revations oF DEMONSTRATION oR SciENcE, DIALECTICs, 
AND RHETORIC. 


Having, tant bien que mal, dispatched this preliminary mat- 
ter, we can now proceed to examine the nature and peculiarities 
of the three kinds of proof or wiotecs which constitute the 
body and substance of the art of rhetoric, and the two logical 
instruments which it employs, corresponding in dialectics 
(and science) to syllogism and induction, viz. the enthymeme 
and example. 

And first we will consider the relation in which Rhetoric 
stands to Dialectics on the one hand, and scientific demon- 
stration on the other. 

Dialectics and rhetoric are both of them supplementary 
to science and its method, which is confined to the universal 
and necessary. Dialectics on the other hand is the ‘ Logic of 
Probabilities’, and, like its ‘offshoot’ Rhetoric, deals solely 
with the contingent and uncertain, 7d ws él odd, and 7d 
evdeyopevov dddws Eye. Dialectics, well expressed by the 
Latins as ars disserendi, the ‘art of discussion’, is more 
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usually devoted to speculative inquiries: though theoretically 
its province is not confined to any special class of subjects, 
but includes and may deal with every proposition or problem 
that can be submitted to it, even those of science, provided 
they be not treated on peculiar scientific principles (dpyat 
idiaz), and the conclusion be left an open question. The 
arguments of these discussions ought to be reducible to regu- 
lar syllogism, and are always carried on by question and 
answer between the questioner or assailant 6 émvyetpav, 6 
épwrdv, and the maintainer of the thesis or respondent 6 
arroxpivopevos. Rhetoric again is confined to a particular 
class of probabilities and contingencies, such namely as we 
can deliberate about, things which depend upon ourselves, and 
are in our own power to do or to abstain from, ta ég’ nyiv, 
to effect or to prevent, to thwart or promote; and as these 
are for the most part either human actions or things imme- 
diately depending on them, Rhetoric thus becomes associated 
with Politics, or Ethics, which takes account of men in 
society and as individuals, and analyses their motives, and 
feelings, and actions, their habits and tendencies, virtues 
and vices. Rhetoric, like Dialectics, takes either side of a 
question, and proves the affirmative or negative indifferently : 
and it proves, or tries to prove, its propositions—not merely 
examines or discusses them. And this it does in a continu- 
ous discourse. 

The difference between Logic and Rhetoric has been 
represented by the ingenious comparison of the closed fist 
and the open hand: the reasonings of logic are ‘close’, the 
thoughts compressed, and the style condensed: in rhetoric 
the reasoning thoughts and language are expanded, discur- 
sive, diffuse. This illustration is ascribed by Cicero, de Fin. 
u. 6.17, Orat. xxxu1. 113, and by Sextus Empiricus, adv. 
Math. 11. zpés ‘Pt. § 7, to Zeno the Stoic, and its applica- 
tion explained by both. However its author seems to have 
applied it differently on different occasions, for in another 
place, Acad. Pr. 11. 47. 145, he tells us that Zeno described 
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the different degrees or modes of apprehension of truth, 
visus, assensus, comprehensio, scientia, by the different de- 
grees of compression of the hand. The passage is interesting 
and worth quoting. Et hoc quidem Zeno gestu conficiebat. 
Nam quum extensis digitis adversam manum ostenderat, 
visum inquiebat hujusmodi est. Deinde quum paullum 
digitos constrinxerat, assensus hujusmodi. Tum quum plane 
compresserat pugnumque fecerat, comprehensionem illam esse 
dicebat. Qua ex similitudine etiam nomen ei rei, quod ante 
non fuerat, caradnyuv imposuit. Quum autem levam manum 
admoverat, et illum pugnum arcte vehementerque compres- 
serat, scientiam talem esse dicebat. To give the other side, 
I will transcribe from Sextus his explanation of the logical 
application, with which that of Cicero exactly corresponds. 
Znvov 6 Kerrieds epwrndels drm Siahéper Siarextixy pytopi- 
Kis, svetpeyas Tv xeipa Kal tradw éarracas Edn, TovTy, 
Kata pev tiv svotpopry TO oTpeyyuvAov Kat Bpayd tis Sia- 
Nexrixns tattov (Simpa, ba Sé rijs ekarrAdoews nal éxra- 
sews Tav SaxTiXwy Td TAaTY TIS pyTopiKns Suvdpews aiviT- 
ropevos. Cicero, Quod latius loquerentur rhetores, dialectici 
autem compressius. Both of them in their explanations seem 
unnecessarily to confine the illustration to difference of style, 
Not so Bacon, de Augm. Scient. Lib. vi. c. 3. [p. 673. Vol. 1. 
Ellis and Spedding]. Porro non eo tantum differt Dialectica 
(which is not to be understood of the special Dialectic of 
Aristotle) a Rhetorica, quod, ut vulgo dicitur, altera instar 
pugni, altera instar palme sit; altera scilicet presse, altera 
fuse tractet; verum multo magis quod Dialectica rationem 
in suis naturalibus, Rhetorica qualis in opinionibus vulgi 
sita est, consideret. 

So far of the leading differences of Analytics, Dialectics, 
and Rhetoric in general. We will now consider them more 
closely and particularly. I have already to some extent 
gone over the ground which we are now about to enter upon 
a second time, and have sketched in outline what I am now 
going to fill up in detail. I hold with Plato, that in some 
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things ovdév ofov ro woddaKis axovew. In a subject of some 
difficulty and importance, repetition not only enables the 
expositor to illustrate and elucidate his explanations by re- 
presenting the same facts in different language and from 
different points of view, but by familiarising the student 
with unaccustomed conceptions aids in an equal degree both 
the comprehension and the memory of one who is perhaps 
entering for the first time upon a new subject of inquiry. 
Without further preface or apology I proceed to fill up the 
outline by exhibiting in detail the points of difference 
between the three modes of reasoning or proof, by scientific 
demonstration, by the dialectical, and the rhetorical method. 

The difference in the mode of treatment which must be 
applied to the same subject matter by a science’ like Politics, 
and a popular and practical art such as Rhetoric, is very 
clearly stated in Rhet. 1. 4. 4. “To look for an exact enume- 
ration and a regular division into ‘kinds’ of the ordinary 
subjects of men’s deliberations [he is speaking of the cvpSov- 
Aevtixdv yévos of rhetoric], and further to enter into every 
possible definition and distinction according to the scientific 
method, would be out of place on the present occasion, 
because this does not belong to an art like Rhetoric, but to 
one more intelligent and true [éu@poverrépas which looks 
into the nature and causes of things, and is therefore better 
informed, and capable of instructing, and again, adn@cvijs, 
which having truth for its sole object uses the regular 


1 wokurixy is here so called, § 7. 
I have before drawn attention to the 
frequent disregard of the technical dis- 
tinction of réxvy and émorjun even 
by the Greek Philosophers, The author 
is here speaking loosely. At the be- 
ginning of the Nicomachean Ethics we 
are expressly told that the study of 
mnan, his motives and actions, does 
not admit of strictly scientific treat- 
ment, of demonstration, and the use 
of syllogism, precisely because in this 


practical department of Philosophy, 
there is nothing universal and neces- 
sary; human motives and actions, 
with which Politics are especially con- 
versant, can not be reduced to rule 
and system, so that causes and effects 
can invariably be traced in them. 
However it can be treated more scien- 
tifically than Rhetoric; by comparison 
it may be regarded as a science ; which 
is doubtless all that is meant here. 
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scientific method, rpds aA7nBevay ov mpds Sofav]; and a great 
deal more has been already assigned to it [by the Sophistical 
Professors who confounded it with vodstimy itself. 1. 2. 7.) 
than really belongs to its peculiar sphere of observation.” And 
further, § 6, any dialectician or rhetorician who attempts to 
convert his faculty [8vvayts, rhetoric and dialectics being 
here regarded as the practice of individual professors, see 
above, p. 15. sey.], into a science, so far as he succeeds will be 
unconsciously and unintentionally obliterating the very nature 
of his pursuit, and in reconstructing it pass over into sciences 
which have for their provinces each its special and definite 
subject matter of things, and not mere words, which is all 
that really belongs to rhetoric and dialectics. 

Now, to state summarily the characteristics of science, 
émiotnpn, as distinguished from other methods of investi- 
gation. First, science has truth, and truth alone for its ob- 
ject; it is directed pos cd7Pecav and is satisfied with nothing 
short of it. This is Oewpia, or Oewpntixy pirocodia, Prac- 
tical philosophy, including rhetoric (and dialectics?), must be 
content with mere Sofa, the sphere of the probable and con- 
tingent. Science is therefore not indifferent to the character 
of its conclusions, whether they be true or false; all these 
must be universal and necessary, because nothing else is real 
knowledge: nor can it like dialectics and rhetoric take either 
side of a disputed question (cvAdcyopes avtupdcews). Its 
method is that of strict demonstration, awéSecks: and its in- 
struments (1) the regular syllogism, which deduces the univer- 
sal from axioms and first principles, which are themselves (the 
major premisses or universals of the syllogisms) obtained by 
(2) induction from particulars. All our knowledge, even that 
of the highest and ultimate truths axioms and first principles 
(dpyai) of reasoning, must be derived from induction (8jXov 
ore jyiv Ta Tpdta eraywyh yvwpitev avayxaiov, Anal. Post. 
11.19. 100. b. 3.): these are themselves at once incapable, and 
independent of, demonstrative proof, neither can the knowledge 
(émtarnum) of them be so acquired,—because if proof of every 
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thing were necessary for its acceptance it must go on ad infini- 
tum: proof must ultimately depend upon something accepted 
as truth; it must rest ultimately on belief—and they are ap- 
prehended and verified by the highest faculty, the vods or in- 
tuitive reason’. One peculiarity of science which distinguishes 
it alike from dialectics and rhetoric, is that which is brought 
into view in the passage of the Rhetoric with which I com- 
menced this inquiry. It is that every science has first prin- 
ciples of its own, td:at, oixetae apyai, which are peculiar to 
itself, and cannot be transferred to any other. These are dis- 
tinguished from the xowal dpyai, the ultimate and universal 
principles common to, and the necessary foundation of, every 
kind of reasoning—such are, most probably, the simplest and 
most elementary axioms of space and number, that the whole 
is greater than its part, that two and two make four, for if 
these and such as these were not to be depended upon it 
would seem that no process of reasoning in any subject could 
be long carried on; and probably also, I should suppose, for it 
is nowhere definitely stated, such principles as the Being of a 
God, substance, and suchlike ideas which belong to the cate- 
gory of 76 dy, and fall under the province of Metaphysics; but 
certainly, because the first of these is constantly cited in illus- 
tration of them, the fundamental principles of Logic, the law 
of contradiction, of identity, of excluded middle, and of reason 
and consequent (see Sir W. Hamilton, Lect. on Logic. Vol. 1. 
Lect. 5.)—and denote the peculiar and special axioms, postu- 
lates, and definitions, which each science is obliged to take 
for granted without demonstration, and cannot discuss with- 


1 Such appear to be the results 
of the reasonings of that very interest- 
ing and rather obscure chapter, the 
nineteenth and last of the Posterior 
Analytics. At first sight there might 
seem to be a contradiction, as if our 
knowledge of ultimate principles were 
obtained both from sensation and 
experience by way of Induction— 


the sensationalist theory—and also 
were antecedent and intuitive, as the 
Idealists hold. My solution (for there 
is a problem to be solved) in the text 
I am glad to find confirmed by Zeller, 
in his Philosophie der Griechen Vol. 11. 
§ 25. His judgment is summed up 
in a single sentence, p. 387, Ist ed. 
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out trespassing upon the province of a still higher and com- 


mon science, viz. Metaphysics; 2 mparn gpidrocodpia’. 


1 Anal. Post. 1. 32. 88. b. 20. al 
yap dpxyal dirral, df dv re cal wepl 3. 
al pév odv é& dv xowal, al dé epi 6 
iat, olov dpOuss, wéyeos. Some of 
the (ia: dpxal, as the definitions of 
geometry and arithmetic, are given, 
Anal. Post. 1. 10. 76. b. 3. See also, 
Anal, Post. 1. 9. 76. a. 16. and I, 11, 
77.0. 26. Met. I. 1. 1003, 26. The 
first philosophy investigates ras dpyds 
(the first principles, i.e. the xowds) 
xal ras dxpordras alrias. Andon the 
subject of wpwry gir. as distinguished 
from the sciences, Met. I. 3. Joh. 
Philoponus in his commentary on 
Anal. Post. 88. a. 36, illustrates the 
xowal dpyal by the principium con- 
tradictionis, and the axiom that things 
which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another: and Aristotle 
himself uses the same illustration (the 
prine, contrad.) at 88. b. 1. oloy rd 
way pdvar 7 dwopdvat, (both ean’t be 
done at once) and elsewhere. Aris- 
totle’s (.az or olxetar dpyal correspond 
closely with the ‘Fundamental Ideas,’ 
which in Dr. Whewell’s Novum Or- 
ganum Renovatum form the basis of 
his classification of the Sciences; but 
include besides special axioms and 
definitions, From Metaph. I. 3. 
100s. b. 17 we learn that in Aris- 
totle’s view the highest, and surest, 
and most infallible, and most univer- 
sal of all these xowal dpxal is the 
principium contradictionis, that the 
same thing cannot be and not be, or 
cannot be predicated and not predi- 
cated of something else, at the same 
time, in the same place, and under 
the same circumstances: a proposition 
which it is utterly impossible to deny. 
Besides ra xowd and xowal dpxal, 
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these ultimate principles are also de- 
signated by the names, drodexrixal 
dpxai (so Bonitz), xowa dfuiuara, and 
diupara par excellence. Bonitz on 
Metaph. B. 2. 996. b. 26. Waitz on 
Anal. Post. 1. 2. 72.8.17. They are 
dvuri@era, like Plato’s highest idea, 
and dyeca ‘immediate,’ indemonstra- 
ble, known “immediately” by intui- 
tion. Anal. Post. 1. 19. 99. b. 21. 
and c. 9. 93. b. 22. Trend. El. Log. 
Ar. § 51. Compare also de Gen. 
Anim. m1. 8. 12 and 13. where the 
olxeta dpxal are practically illustrated ; 
$9. Aéymw 52 Aoyixhy (riw dwddertw) 
bud robro, Sri Sow Kalbdrov paddor, 
roppwrépw tiv olxelwy éatly dpxyay. 
In concluding this note, I will take 
the liberty of borrowing from Mr. 
Grote’s Plato, I. 229. note, a quota- 
tion upon this subject from M. Jouf- 
froy's Preface to Transl. of Reid. 
“Toute science particulitre, qui, au 
lieu de prendre pour accordées les 
données a priori qu’elle implique, dis- 
cute l’autorité de ces données—ajoute 
& son objet propre celui de la logique, 
(compare Aéyw 5¢ Aoy:xqw in the pas- 
sage of de Gen, Anim. quoted above) 
confond une autre mission avec la 
sienne, et par cela méme compromet 
la sienne: car nous verrons tout-a- 
Ybeure, et l'histoire de la philosophie 
montre, quelles difficultés présentent 
ces problémes qui sont l’objet propre 
de la logique; et nous demeurerons 
convaincus que, si les différentes 
sciences avaient eu la prétention de 
les éclaircir avant de passer outre, 
toutes peut-étre en seraient encore 
h cette préface, et aucune n’aurait 
entamé sa véritable tache.” 
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lectics and Rhetoric have none of these oixetar apyai. They 
deal with ‘words’ or discussion in general: and have to argue 
upon any problem or proposition that can be presented to 
them: Rhetoric however only theoretically; practically it is 
limited to subjects connected with Politics. Such then briefly 
stated are the province and materials, the method, and the 
instruments of science. 

“The object proposed in the following study or treatise, 
says Aristotle at the beginning of his Topics, the analysis of 
the system of Dialectics, is to find a method (a scientific 
systematic procedure) by which we shall be able to draw 
logical conclusions (cvAAoyifecPat) on any question proposed 
to us from probable materials (or premisses) :” which will very 
well serve for a definition of the art of dialectics; and the 
syllogism by which it effects its proofs is further defined and 
contrasted with azroder£is or scientific demonstration, in these 
terms “That is demonstration, when the syllogism consists 
of (when its premisses and conclusions are) certain and 
primary principles, (¢& anOdv xal rparwv. ta mpdta, here 
stand for the primary principles from which a science is 
deduced: its ofxeias dpyai. Anal. Post. 1. 2. 72. a. 5. é« apa 
tov 8 éori rd €& dpydv oixelwv. Top. lc. ta yx 80 érépov 
ara 80 abtév éxovta tiv wiotw,) or of propositions imme- 
diately derived from such; whereas the dialectical syllogism 
is that which draws its conclusions from the sphere of the 
probable alone. The cardinal distinction therefore between 
science and dialectics, between the demonstrative and the 
dialectical syllogism, is that the former aims at and deals 
with exact knowledge and truth, or in other words, that the 
premisses and conclusions of its syllogisms are universal and 
necessary; dialectics, which also aims at proof and uses the 
same instrument of reasoning as scientific demonstration, 
derives all its propositions from probable and uncertain 
materials. 

Dialectics again is the art of debating or discussing, ars 
disserendi, the art of maintaining a thesis and confuting an 
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adversary. This is another of its essential characteristics, 
and a point of distinction between it and arédeés; Top. 0. 
1. 155. b. 26. wdoa n Toa’rn mpaypateia mpos Erepov éattv. 
Comp. b. 7 and 10. The object of the entire system of the 
Topics is to find arguments and to dispose them (rarrei) in 
such a way as to carry your point, and reduce your adversary 
to silence. Hence at the beginning of Book ©., where after 
having despatched the subject of the invention of arguments 
the author comes to treat of their arrangement, he observes, 
that the invention of topics is common to the philosopher 
and dialectician, the disposition of them and the conversion 
of them into questions is peculiar to the latter; because the 
entire treatment of dialectics has reference to some one else 
(mpos €repév éort) that is, to an opponent; whereas the 
philosopher, a solitary investigator, so long as the proposi- 
tions of his syllogisms are ‘true and known,’ gives himself 
no concern about the admission of them by a respondent, 
and therefore arranges his proofs with the sole object of 
making his demonstration as clear and cogent as possible; 
whilst the dialectician, who depends upon the concessions of 
his opponent, is obliged to use art in the construction and 
arrangement of his syllogisms, and to conceal the conclusion 
at which he would arrive, for fear the adversary should take 
the alarm prematurely, and refuse to admit some principle 
or proposition which is necessary to the proof of his position. 
So Soph. El. c. 2. 161, b. 1. S8acKariKxot Adyor (i. q. azro- 
Seuetixol) of é« Tav oixelwy dpydy éxaotov pabnparos, Kal 
ovK éx THY TOU amoxpivopévou Sokdv ovdAXoyibopevot. 
Dialectics are universal in their application; not confined 
like drrodexEts to certain definite subjects (oixeia, droxeipeva): 
ovdeulas eriatnuns apwpiopévys, Rhet.1.1.1. ovy évds twos 
yévous apwpicpévov... Siadextixy. I. 1. 14. mept ovddo- 
yiopod opoiws amavtos Tis Siadexrihs éotly ideiv. 1. 1. 11. 
ove éatiw 6 Siadextixcs rept yévos Te wpicpévor’, Soph. El. 


1 wepl or wd yévos Ti dpicuévov, science. All the special sciences are 
This belongs to the definition of o9é ri yév0s wpioudvov, as Zoology vxd 
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11. 172. a 12. wept mavtwv éori, Ibid. 28. wept amavtwv 
Siaréyovrat, Metaph. I. 2. 1004. b. 19. wepl macav bAnv 
tH Suvdper ypjtat. Alex. Aphrod. ad Topic. sub init.: and 
employed to a certain extent and at some time or other by 
every one. 66 qavres ai of iStdtar TpoTov tia ypdvTat 
TH Svarextixh Kal Twetpactixh, Wavres yap péypt Tivos eyxel- 
povoty dvaxplvev tors émayyeddouévous ... EXéyyovow ody 
amavtes x.7.r. Soph. El. 11. 172. a. 30—35. and the same is 
said of rhetoric, Rhet. 1. 1.1. 

The materials which it employs in the construction of its 
mpotacets, propositions or premisses, and mpoSAnpata pro- 
blems, (questions or propositions expressed alternatively, 
Top. A. & 101. b, 20. 104 a 5. and Waitz’s note) are in 
every case Ta évdoka, ta ws éml 1d Todd, Ta evdeyopeva 
adXws Exe, probable matter, contingent, uncertain, such as 
current popular opinions and maxims; truths it may be’, 
but neither universal nor necessary; or, if they are so in 
themselves, as in the case of the universal axioms to which 
lies the ultimate appeal in all reasoning alike (ra xowa), not 
assumed as such, but left to depend upon the concession of 
the adversary, who may deny them if he sees fit. Top. A. 1. 
100. a, 20. 30. c. 10. 104. a. 8. seq. The reason of this is 
explained, Rhet. 1.1. 12. Hence it is repeatedly said that 
philosophy or science, or the demonstrative method is directed 
to truth, and has truth for its sole object, dialectics to opinion. 
mpos pirocopiay nat’ adyOeav wept attayv mpayyarevtéov, 
Siarextixads S¢ wpds Sofav. Top. A. 14. 105. b. 30. @. 13. 162. 
b. 32. Anal. Pr. 1. 30. 46. a. 8. Rhet. 1 4 4, 5, 6. These 
materials are described, Top. A. 1. 100. b. 21, as “ the opinions 


7d rv Seow yévos, Botany brd 71d ray 
uray y. Medicine td 7d rob byevod 
xal voowbdobs yy. ‘opposites’ in each 
genus—where there are such—being 
always under the same science. In 
other words, a science always em- 
braces the whole extent of its genus. 

1 Alex, Aphrod. Comm. ad Topic, 
100. b. 21. p. 12. Suapdper 82 rd Evdo- 


fov rob ddnOois ob r@ Wevdes elvat, Lore 
ydp twa Evdota cal ddnO%, addAd 77 
émixploe. Compare Rhet. I. 1. 11. 
where we are told that these popular 
opinions and maxims are oftener true 
than false, because of dvOpwra mept- 
kaot mpds GAfPeay ixavws xal ra wrelw 
Tuyxdvover Tis ddnGelas. 
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of all the world, or of the great majority, or of Philosophers 
(‘the learned,’ ‘Clerks’ rots cogois); and of these, either 
universally, or of the most part, or of the best known or of 
the highest reputation.” Examples of both classes of propo- 
sitions, those which are universally or generally received, and 
those which pass current only amongst philosophers and are 
not accepted by the vulgar, are numerous in the Topics. 
Instances of the former are the maxims, It is one’s duty to 
do good to one’s friends, and harm to one’s enemies [this is 
the ‘Classical’ morality throughout]; the ya ceavrov, 
pndey ayayv, Katpov yvOO, yarerdv écOrdov éupeva, and 
other like popular adages and proverbial maxims of practical 
wisdom: to the latter belong such as these; opposites fall 
under the same science (as health and disease under that of 
medicine); all that is good is pleasant, or the reverse; the 
world is eternal; the parodoxes of Antisthenes drt ovm éorw 
avrivéyew, of Heraclitus 67+ wavta xweirat, of Melissus and 
Parmenides, 67s év 7d dv—all these are open to dispute; and 
moreover it is often difficult to draw the line of separation 
between the two classes, and to decide which is a popular and 
which is a philosophical dictum. However for the purposes 
of dialectics they are all alike regarded as ‘probable’ It 
appears from these and other examples—as it is expressly 
stated, Top. A. 10. 104. a. 33,—that any proposition, however 
remote from vulgar apprehension, and however special in its 
character, even the axioms and conclusions of the special 
sciences, may be subjected to dialectical discussion, provided 
only it be treated as ‘ probable,’ that is, the question be left 
open to debate, and not laid down as a necessary truth. 
However when scientific questions are dialectically handled, 
they are not to be treated scientifically, argued, that is, from 
the principles proper to the science to which they severally 
belong, for that would be to quit the province of dialectics 
and to trespass upon the domain of demonstration and science. 
See Soph. EL 2. 161. b. 1. (quoted p. 39). The scientific 
investigator starts with certain principles as axioms of his 
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science which he cannot allow to be disputed: the dialectician 
may call anything in question: he may assume the affirmative 
or negative of any proposition at his pleasure: Anal. Post. 1 
2.72. a 8, mpdtacis & early aropavoews 76 Erepov poptoy, 
éy xa’ évos SiaXextix1 pév 7) Gpotws NauBavovea sTroTepovody, 
arrodeuxtixn 58 1 dpicpévas Odrepov, b1t adnOés. arropavais 
& dvzipdcews (contradictio, opposite assertion, affirmative and 
negative) dzotepovoty popiov. Comp. 7. “Epynv. c. 11. 20. b. 
23. Oarépou popiou Tis avribacews. Ib. v. 27. Set yap Se50c8au 
éx Tis épwrijcews éd€cbat Srrotepov Bovreras THs avtTupacews 
popiov. Soph. EL 2. 165. b. 3. Stadextixol (cvAXoyirpol) of éx 
tap evdotwv svrAdoytaTiKol avrupacews. Dialectics therefore 
differ from demonstration in this as well as other points, 
that the man of science is not allowed to choose which side of 
an alternative he will take, orotepovody taév popiwy Sotvat, 
Soph. El. 11. 172. a. 16.: whereas, in the passage Soph. El. 
2.161. b. 1., above referred to it is said that dialectics éx 
Trav Tov atroxpwopévov S0€dv avddoyifecbar—comp. Top. 
@. 1. 155. b. 7—16—the respondent takes whichever alter- 
native of the ‘problem’ he pleases, and from that, or 
with that, the conclusion must be deduced. And as the 
premisses are merely probable, and truth is not strictly 
speaking the object of the debate, the conclusion arrived at, 
dialectically considered, is a matter of indifference, provided it 
be obtained by following exactly the syllogistic method: and 
as the affirmative or negative of any proposition may be taken 
for a premiss, so the conclusion may be affirmative or nega- 
tive indifferently. That pleasure is or is not the good, that 
motion is or is not possible, that friends are or are not to be 
well treated, are conclusions equally valid in dialectics, 
though when they are looked at from the scientific point of 
view as principles of Ethics or Physics, one only of the alter- 
natives in each case can be a true and sound conclusion. In 
dialectics the form is everything, the truth or falsehood of a 
position is a matter of indifference. Hence dialectics, and 
also Rhetoric, are said tavavtia avddoyiterOar “to deduce 
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opposite conclusions”; the truth or falsehood of any given 
proposition may be proved alike by them. rdéy pév odp 
@rwv texvdv ovdenla tavavtia cvrroyiterat, 7 5é Siadextexs 
kai pytopixn povat TodTo Trovovaw dpolws yap eicw audo- 
Tepat Tov évavtiov. Rhet.1. 1.12. Compare Top.t. 2. 101. a. 
35, Suvapevor pds audorepa Svatropijcat. Still the dialecti- 
cian, even as a dialectician, may have a natural preference 
for the side of a problem which is generally held to be true, 
because a paradox is harder to maintain, and less likely to 
carry conviction. Rhet. u.s. det tadnOj Kal ta Bedrtio TH 
pice evovdAXoytoTorEpa Kal TiPaverrepa ws aTdaS Ei7rely. 

The uses of the dialectical method, that is of the tech- 
nical exposition of the rules which regulate the practice of 
debate, the invention and analysis of propositions and argu- 
ments, and the various artifices that may be employed in 
maintaining one’s own thesis and detecting the fallacy and 
refuting the objections of the opponent, are according to 
Aristotle Top. A. 2. three: a fourth is subsequently added, 
which is in fact virtually contained in the preceding. A sys- 
tematic method and rules of art are useful 1. wpds yuuvaciay, 
‘for exercise,’ as an aid to the practice of disputation, Suvayews 
xapwv, to cultivate the faculty ; a technical method will give 
us facility in seeing what is to be proved and how to prove 
it. This use of dialectics is illustrated by Top. ©. 14. 164. 
a. 12. seq. 2. mpos tas évrev&es, in conducting arguments 
which necessarily arise in common conversation. In dealing 
with ordinary people who are incapable of following a 
scientific demonstration, and comprehending scientific defi- 
nitions, we must have recourse to probable principles and 
to arguments upon probable grounds’: and this mode of 


1 The explanation in the text is 
that of Alexander Aphrod., and differs 
from that of Waitz, if I rightly under- 
stand his note on the passage. It is 
however fully confirmed by the paral- 
lel passage in Rhet. 1. 1. 12, €re dé 
xpos éviovs...rpds Tods Toddods évred- 


fews. where reference is made to this 
place of the Topics. Alexander inter- 
prets évrevters, ras pds Tods woddods 
cvvovalas. In this second use of dia- 
lectics we are on common ground with 
rhetoric. 
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arguing it is the business of dialectics to teach. When we 
know what the opinions of the vulgar are, says Aristotle, we 
shall be able to meet them upon their own grounds. 3. mpds 
Tas Kata pidocodiay ériornpas. The use of the dialectical 
method, and the habit of arguing upon either alternative of 
a question, 76 pos audéotepa Statrophoat, will quicken our 
discernment of the truth or falsehood of scientific demonstra- 
tions and conclusions. Compare Top. ©. 14. 163. b. 9, wpas 
Te yoaow Kal tTHy Kata dirocodiav dpovnow 7d divacba 
cuvopay Kal cvvewpaxévas ta ad’ éxatépas ovpBaivovta Tis 
tmobécews ov pixpdy Spyavov' Aovrrov yap TovTwY dpOds Eré- 
cOa Oatepov. “It is the office of the same faculty” as he 
says Rhet. 1. 1.11. “to discern the truth (the object of 
science) and that which resembles truth (i.e. 7d vSokov)... 
and therefore sagacity as applied to popular and probable 
opinions belongs to the same mental constitution as that 
which is applied to the discovery of scientific truth.” 4. wpés ra 
mpora Tay Tepl éExactny erat nyny apyov. Compare Anal. 
Post. 1.11.77. a. 26—29. Aristotle had begun the chapter by 
saying that the uses of dialectics are three: he now adds a 
fourth, which, as Alexander and Waitz have both noticed, is 
already implied in the preceding. It means that as the first 
principles of any special science cannot be demonstrated by 
the science itself, éveid) mpadtac ai dpyal drdvrwv eici, as 
they are to it avvro@erot, absolute and independent, and must 
be taken for granted without proof; (because demonstration 
must ultimately depend for its support upon something ex- 
ternal to itself, otherwise it would be carried back ad infini- 
tum and never stop; and this basis in every special science 
is provided by its specific dpya/—see the beginning and the 
last chapter of the Analytica Posteriora—) these, if they are 
to be investigated at all, must be investigated through the 
medium of the all sifting all questioning method of dialectics, 
placed upon the lower level of probability, and thus undergo 
an examination in utramque partem. Similarly of the xowai 
dpxyal, Metaph. K. 5. 1062. a. 2. wept trav towvTwr (rodv 
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apxev, the principium contradictionis and the ultimate 
axioms of all reasoning) d@wAds pey ove éotw adrddekis, 
mpos tovde § éorw. Ib. V. 30. amddeckis pty ov ovdepia 
TovTwy éotly amwhas, TMpos pwévToL Tov TaiTa TiWéyevoy amd- 
Sacks. Cum specie quadam veritatis, d:aXextixds, probari 
possunt ei qui nobiscum disputat. Waitz. Comm. ad Topic. 
p. 436. Brandis, Handb. Arist. 1. 144. has these words. Die 
Dialektik bahnt untersuchend den weg zu den principien der 
begriffsbestimmungen, die weisheit oder wissenschaft in 
strengerem sinne des worts erkennt sie, see also not. 48°. 
See on this same subject, Poste, Introd. to Transl. of Post. 
Anal. pp. 21 and 32. The view taken by him of this rela- 
tion of dialectics to science is not unlike that of Zeller. A 
good description of the dialectical practice as recommended 


1 Zeller, Phil. der Gr. m1. 384, 5. 
(1st Ed.), puts the following interpre- 
tation on this fourth use of dialectics. 
The axioms and principles on which 
the special sciences are based are in- 
demonstrable by that science, and can 
only be arrived at by induction. But 
from the infinity of particulars no in- 
duction (i.e. the inductio per enume- 
rationem simplicem, as it was under- 
stood by Aristotle) can be complete, 
and the axioms therefore are always 
more or leas liable to uncertainty. To 
rectify this in some degree and con- 
firm their validity we may have re- 
course to the common opinions and 
general probabilities of the case. These 
when examined and sifted and classi- 
fied will furnish a sort of induction, 
after a dialectical investigation, which 
consists in setting them one against 
another taking alternately either side 
of each question. It is on this prin- 
ciple, says Zeller, that Aristotle him- 
self proceeds in his scientific writings, 
Before he enters upon the dogmatic 
statement of the principles on which 


he himself bases the science, he goes 
through a series of dwropla, examining 
the preceding views on their various 
sides, and thus bringing them into col- 
lision with one another. These dia- 
lectical discussions furnish tests of the 
results of the preceding inductions, 
which can thus be brought under one 
point of view and harmonised, and so 
become the preparation and founda- 
tion of the dogmatic development. 
I am not sure that Zeller is not going 
a little beyond Aristotle in his inter- 
pretation of this passage. I doubt if 
the question of induction entered into 
his meaning at all. I should rather 
suppose that all that he means to say 
is this, that whereas these fundamental 
principles of the sciences are incapable 
of demonstration, dialectics may at 
any rate be made useful, by discussing 
and trying them, and submitting them 
to ‘croas examination’, and showing 
what is to be said pro and con, in 
establishing for them a high degree of 
probability, which is all that dialectics 
can do. 
6 
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and exemplified by Plato, is to be found in Grote’s Plato, 
c. VI. Vol. L p, 229. and elsewhere. 

These three uses of dialectics are very well and briefly 
described by Brandis, in his treatise tiber Aristoteles’ rhetorik, 
p. 12, and I will therefore quote his own words. Die topik 
soll, Nach Arist. Top. 1. 2., auf dreierlei gerichtet sein, auf 
(geistige) tibung (apés yupvaciav), auf anweisung zur debatte 
(wpos tas évtevEes), auf vorbereitung fiir die philosophischen 
wissenschaften (apds tas kata gpirocodlav érietnpas), d.h. 
fiir die wissenschaften im eigentlichen sinne des worts. Den 
zweiten 2weck hat sie mit der rhetorik gemein; diese soll 
anweisen durch gemeinhin angenommenes (&@ tay xowdv) 
in der rede zu tiberzeugen (woreioOat tas Tictes Kal Tovs 
Aoyous). 

The distinction between philosophy, which employs the 
demonstrative or scientific method and dialectics with its 
spurious branch sophistic, is further illustrated by a passage 
of the Metaphysics, I’. 2. 1004. b. 17. After describing the 
field embraced by the speculations of the ‘philosopher’ and 
pointing out that his inquiries are directed to 7d dv # dv, 
that is, being and its essential properties (7a0n xa@? atta, 
ida), regarded in themselves and apart from the accidents 
connected with, or properties remotely deducible from them, 
the author proceeds; onpetov Sé. of yap Siadextixol ravrov 
vrrodvovrat syIjpa TO Hirocipe 1 yap codictixy patvoyevy 
povov codia éoti, nal of Svadextixol Svadéyovtat wep davtwv, 
cower 8 mado 76 bv éotiv Siadéyovrat Sé rept tobtwv Shrov 
bri Sia Td THs Pirocopias elvat ata oixeia. rept pev yap 7d 
avro yévos otpéherat 7 coduotixn Kal 4 Siadextinr TH piro- 
copia, adrc Siadéper rijs wey TH Tpdtrm THs Suvawews, Tis 
8& tod Biov rH mpoaipéce. Ears Se 1) SvadextiKy) Tetpactins) 
mepl dv 7 pirocodia yvwpiotinyn, 7 5é copiotixy pawvoyévn, 
ovea Sot. One proof that the domain of philosophy embraces 
the entire range of things existing is derived from a com- 
parison between it and dialectics and sophistic. Since these 
two “covertly assume the disguise of philosophy,” the objects 
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of the three must be coextensive. For sophistic is nothing 
but sham philosophy, and every question may be discussed 
by the dialectician, whilst being is common to all three. So 
that they all “revolve about,” (versantur circa!) turn upon, 
are occupied with, the same class of subjects: only dialectic 
differs from philosophy in the mode in which the faculty is 
exercised, and sophistic in the purpose of the life (of the 
Professor), in the moral end and intention’. For dialectic 
is tentative where philosophy aims at exact knowledge, and 
sophistic is a sham and not a real philosophy. Philosophy 
and dialectics may discuss the same questions: and each of 
them has the dvvapts, the faculty or latent power, of dealing 
with them in the same way: but this dvvapts is developed 
in different directions, and in the actuality, évepyeia (the 
complete development and exercise), they differ in the mode 
of exercising it: for whilst philosophy proceeds from true 
and certain principles to necessary conclusions, and investi- 
gates the very truth of things, dialectics, whose sphere is 
popular and current opinion, aiming not at truth but at the 
refutation of an adversary, in the process of sifting proposi- 
tions and arguments, tries (experiments upon) and tests the 
truth, and thus accidentally helps to illustrate it. Philosophia 
a veris profecta principiis ipsam cognoscit veritatem, dialec- 
tica verum tentat modo et experitur, et profecta a vulgi 
opinionibus viam quasi parat philosophiz. Bonitz ad h.1 
Dialectica ab iis proficiscens que in communi hominum 
opinione versantur (ra évdofa) in utramque partem disputat 
et difficultates ita quasi exagitat ut verum indagetur et ad 
artium principia patefiat accessus. Trendel. El. Log. Arist. 
Not. ad § 33. p. 103. etpaorixn® according to this explana- 


1 Quint. m. 15.15. Quidam enim 
circa res omnes, quidam circa civiles 
modo versari rhetoricen putaverunt. 

2 Comp. Rhet. 1. 1. 14. 6 yap co- 
giorixds...xard Tip Sivay, 

3 Waitz translates metpacrix} que 
propositum habet ut tentet adversarium 


note on 172. a& 21, & sense which 
seems to be suitable to the word when 
it is applied to a special branch of dia- 
lectics, as it is in p. 165. b. 4—6, where 
see Waitz’s note: because in this ap- 
plication of it the characteristic, from 
which the name is derived, is that it 
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tion is nearly equivalent to é£eracrixn in Top. A. 2.101. b. 3.: 
meipactixn and tretpactixés are so frequently applied in the 
Topics to dialectics and the dialectician, as to be almost con- 
vertible with them, for instance, Soph. El. 1. 172. a. 36. 171. 
b. 9. etpav NaBeiv 172. a, 23,183. b.2. S:arexTun and tretpa- 
otixy are however in the treatise de Soph. El. sometimes 
distinguished as separate branches of the general art of debate. 
See Soph. El. c. 2. and c. 8, 169. b. 25. 171. b. 4. 172. a. 30. 
183. b. 4. 

The foregoing remarks will serve also to explain another 
passage of the Metaphysics, to be compared with that 
already cited; Bk. K. 3. 1061. b. 7. ye wyv Siarextixy Kal 
n codiotixn) Tdv cupBeBnxotwv pév eist Tois ovaw, ody H 
& dvra, o8e trept 7d bv ato Kab" bcov by éorw. 

In further illustration of this distinction of philosophy 
and dialectics I will quote one more passage from the Soph. 
El.c. 11.172. a, 11—36. because it is very explicit, and describes 
this in detail. “The dialectician,” we are there told, “ does 
not deal with any special or definite class of subjects, ov« 
gore mept yévos Tt wptopévoy, nor is his function to demon- 
strate anything (Sexrixds i.e. drodetxrixds), nor does he 
belong to the family of the ‘universalists’’ (men of science, 


argues from the opinions of the oppo- 
nent, wepacOa and dromepaicGa: fre- 
quently denote ‘‘ to put to the proof,” 
“to try an adversary's strength,” as 
Plat. Theet. 154. D. éx mepiovolas ad- 
AjAwv dromepupeva. 157. 0. &c. But 
when it is applied to dialectics in 
general, the other meaning seems to 
be the true one; as may be inferred 
from repacrixh repl dy h dp. yrupt- 
erixh. in Metaph. Lc. On reipacrixh, 
see further in Poste, Introd. to Transl. 
of Post. Anal. p.21. seq. <A different 
distinction is given by Waitz on Soph. 
El. c. 2. between d&adexrixol and ret- 
pacrixol illi quidem (colligunt) ex iis 
que omnibus probari solent, hi vero 


ex iis que probantur adversario. But 
dialectics as commonly understood 
(when not expressly distinguished from 
weipacrtxh) always includes this latter 
characteristic. 

1 ob8e rovofros olos 6 xa@édov. db xa- 
6édov is an elliptical phrase, which 
may be supplied, either by understand- 
ing the simple oy, and then it will be 
parallel to Plato's ol péovres, ol lordy- 
res, in the Theetetus, used to desig- 
nate the maintainers of the views of 
universal motion and universal rest, 
the Heracliteans and Eleatics, by a 
sort of personification of the doctrine 
itself, and in this case 6 xa@éd\ou ‘the 
universal’ stands for one who deals ex- 
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whose propositions and conclusions are ‘universals’):” all 
these being characteristic of the scientific demonstrator. “For 
neither can everything be included under one genus,” the 
dialectician disputes about everything, and therefore cannot 
be a man of science, “nor if it were, is it possible for all 
existing things to be reduced under the same first principles.” 
Every science is subordinate to and based upon certain 
special first principles: if the dialectician were a ‘man of 
science,’ that is, the professor of any special science, the 
entire field of things existing, which all fall within his pro- 
vince, must be referrible to or deducible from, the same 
special first principles: but this is impossible. ‘“Conse- 
quently no demonstrative art (réyvn) is interrogative,” pre- 
sents an alternative, and argues from the answer of the 
opponent; propositiones ex quibus demonstrationem conficit, 
num sibi concedantur ab adversario non querit, sed ponit. 
Waitz. “for it cannot assume (Sodvas ‘to offer;’ but since 
the ‘offering’ of a thesis to another for his acceptance pre- 
supposes that the offerer accepts or assumes its truth, so 
Sobvat here is equivalent to ‘assume’) either branch of an 
alternative indifferently (like dialectics), because a syllogism 
(that is, such a syllogism as science requires to prove its 
propositions) cannot be constructed from both (affirmative or 


clusively with the universal: or else, 
and perhaps more naturally, dwodex- 
viwv or cudd\oyifduevos may be under- 
stood, and the meaning will be sub- 
stantially the same, ‘one whose de- 
monstrations or conclusions are always 
universal.’ This is in fact one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of sci- 
ence. All sciences, and all arts so far 
as their theory and rules are concerned, 
operate in the sphere of the universal ; 
téxyn and érierjun are rod xa0bdov, 
éurapla rod xaé’ Exacrov. Metaph. A. 
1. 981. a, 16. and c. 2. See Bonitz. 
Comment. p. 49. And this sufficiently 


distinguishes the man of science from 
the dialectician, who at any rate does 
not confine himself to the discussion 
of universal problems, Waitz how- 
ever is not satisfied with this, and re- 
ferring to Anal. Post. 1. 4. 73. b. 26., 
understands it thus, qui ex iis solis 
colligit qua cum ipsa rei natura ne- 
cessario conjuncta sunt. The ellipse 
he does not explain. 

Compare Rhet. 1. 2. 9. 1d 88 twiv 
bvrwv...i) Kaddov, F as éxi 7d wodd, 
éxet ev ovdroyiopds évralfa be évOd- 
wnee Kadeirat 
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negative). But dialectic is interrogative. Had it attempted 
demonstration—though I don’t say all its propositions—at 
any rate its primary highest axioms and special principles, 
it never could have converted into questions,” (proved by 
way of interrogation in the dialectic manner. If dialectics 
affected a scientific method, it must have conformed to the 
laws of science; and it would have had some special prin- 
ciples, oixeiat apyat, from which to deduce its propositions. 
But the dialectical method is essentially interrogatory; if it 
abandons that method it ceases to be dialectical; and so 
leaves all its propositions and principles at the mercy of the 
opponent. And this shows at once that it cannot be scien- 
tific: were it so, it would have special principles, axioms and 
definitions, of its own, and these could not be left dependent 
upon the judgment or will of another, for that would deprive 
the supposed science of its only basis and foundation.) “ For 
if the other party refused to concede them, it would have 
no materials left to furnish a reply to his objection. Dialec- 
tic is also Pirastic’—here is another difference between 
dialectics and science—“ for neither is Pirastic a science like 
geometry, but a faculty that may be possessed even by one 
who is ignorant of science. For it is possible for a man who 
is ignorant of the subject in question to examine another 
who is equally ignorant, provided his propositions be not 
derived from assumed scientific knowledge, or from the spe- 
cial and peculiar principles of the science, but merely from 


1 odx épwrg adAXd AauSdve: (assumes) 
6 drodexvdwr. Alex. Aphrod, Com- 
ment. ad Top. 172. a. 18. Compare 
Anal. Post. 1. rf. 77. a. 31. 4 68 da- 
Rextixh, odk Eorw ovrws wpicudrar 
tway. ob yap dv hpwira., dwodexvivra 
yap otk Eorw épwrdv bd 7d ray dvre- 
cetneévaw byrwv wh Selxvvebar 7d abrd, 
In demonstration, where only one solu- 
tion of a given problem can be true, 
and that necessarily follows from the 


given principles, where the same con- 
clusion will not follow (uh delxvve@ar 
7d abré) from the assumption of either 
alternative, the affirmative or nega- 
tive, of a given principle or proposi- 
tion (rdv dvrixetuévwy byrwv)—the first 
principles of the science cannot be left 
open to question, nor can the assump- 
tion of them be allowed, as in dialec- 
tics, to depend upon the concession of 
an opponent, 
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their ordinary consequences; (€« tay éropévwv, a knowledge 
of things gained by mere experience and routine, Waitz.) 
which are such that a man may very well be acquainted 
with them without a knowledge of the art (sic) itself, but of 
which the ignorance is absolutely incompatible with any 
knowledge of the art at all. Consequently it is plain that 
metpactixy is not a science of any definite branch of know- 
ledge: whence it follows that it is universal in its applica- 
tion; (and thus in some sense may be applied to the sciences 
themselves) because all arts and sciences employ certain 
universal axioms, besides the special axioms &c. peculiar to 
each (kal xowois trolv). Accordingly everybody, even those 
who make no profession of science (of i&dra:), make use 
after a fashion of dialectics and metpaorixn: for every one to 
a certain extent undertakes to examine (avaxpivew) the pre- 
tensions of Professors (of any art or science. This is 
Tetpaotixn When distinguished, as a subordinate branch, from 
Siarextixy.) And these (which everybody appeals to) are 
the universal principles (rad xowa). For these they know 
equally well themselves” (as the men of science)—they have 
an unconscious and undeveloped knowledge of them: they 
know them after a fashion and can apply them, though not 
perhaps with perfect exactness—‘ though their expression 
of them may be very defective in precision’. And so every 
one practises this art of testing and confutation; for they 
employ unsystematically and unscientifically a practice of 
which dialectics is the scientific and systematic method, and 
every one who tries or tests arguments by the syllogistic art 
is a dialectician.” Compare with these last remarks Rhet, 1 
1, 1. where precisely the same thing is said of rhetoric. 

Now let us, although all this has been stated or implied 
already, repeat by way of summary the principal points of 


1 xdy Soxdou Mav tw Aéyew. The deviate from the rules by which the 
meaning of this is not quite certain, I application of these axioms should be 
have adopted Mr. Poste’s translation. regulated. 

t&w Aéyew may also, I think, mean, to 
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agreement and disagreement between science and dialectics, 
and then illustrate these by an example. 

Both of them alike follow a rigorous method: alike they 
employ syllogism and induction, the latter in collecting their 
principles and major premisses, the former in deducing their 
conclusions; the highest and most universal principles of 
reasoning, ta xoiva, which lie beyond and are antecedent to 
-the special principles of the several sciences, are common to 
both alike. 

But whilst science from universal and necessary prin- 
ciples, some of them always special and peculiar to each 
science, the latter of which it assumes a priori and will not 
suffer to be called in question or submit to the caprice of 
an opponent, deduces universal and necessary conclusions, 
and all the materials that it employs are impressed with the 
same character of universality and necessity, which alone 
constitute exact knowledge and truth, the sole object and 
aim of science; whence it is said to be wept 1d dy—dialectic 
on the other hand is epi rd cupPeBnxés, its sphere is the 
probable, its principles current popular opinions: it is uni- 
versal in its application, and may deal even with the prin- 
ciples and propositions of science, only in that case they are 
not to be treated as necessary, but regarded like all the 
rest as only probable and open to question; it is indifferent 
to truth, and aims only at proving its point, and thereby 
refuting an adversary, whose existence is always assumed 
in every dialectical discussion, even when it is carried on in 
a man’s own brain and in his own study; it therefore regards 
every thing as an open question, takes either side of an 
alternative indifferently, concludes as readily the negative as 
the affirmative (ravavria cuddoylferat); it depends abso- 
lutely for its arguments upon the concessions of the oppo- 
nent, real or imaginary: to it the form or method is every- 
thing, the truth of the conclusion nothing, except so far as it 
follows legitimately from the exact observance of the rules of 
the syllogism, which is its instrument. 
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The Mathematician, for instance, starting from the prin- 
ciples of his science and following a rigorous method necessa- 
rily concludes in one way ; he cannot prove that two straight 
lines may enclose a space; or that the three angles of a triangle 
are not equal to two right angles; not that he has any per- 
sonal interest in proving that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles: in this respect it is a matter 
of perfect indifference to him whether they are equal or 
unequal ; but only one of them can be true, and he is con- 
strained by his principles and his method to arrive at one 
single conclusion and at no other. The dialectician following 
his method is equally indifferent to the conclusion to which 
his arguments lead him: as a philosopher he may have his 
own private opinion upon the eternity of the universe or 
the possibility of motion ; as a moralist. he may hold that 
the opinion that the good is nothing but pleasure, or virtue 
mere knowledge, is false; but as a dialectician following 
his rules of art he argues upon either side of these ques- 
tions and concludes either way with equal facility. It might 
seem at first sight that the truth of the conclusion is not 
a matter of indifference to the dialectician any more than to 
the man of science; but this misapprehension arises from 
not distinguishing between the debater and the man. The 
questions which usually come under discussion, questions of 
morals or politics, physical problems, philosophical theories, 
are such as very often involve important practical interests, 
the solution of which may materially affect the well being of 
the individual and of society. If a man maintain false views 
upon such questions he may be a bad philosopher, and if he 
seek to disseminate them knowing them to be false, he may 
be a bad man; but if he force an opponent to assent to his 

- thesis, and refute the opposing theory by arguments without 
a flaw, he is a good dialectician. Against those who object 
to the cultivation of dialectics and rhetoric upon the ground 
of the mischief which may arise from the misuse of it, Aristotle 
replies Rhet. 1. 1, that they are like all powerful and therefore 
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dangerous weapons, which when misapplied may do infinite 
harm: but this is no valid objection to the use of them for 
lawful and beneficial purposes, and therefore to the acquisition 
of skill in the employment of them by practice and study : 
that these, like all other arts, should be cultivated for the 
use and not for the abuse of them; in order to know what 
the method of reasoning is, and how to employ it to refute 
what is false and injurious, and maintain and defend what is 
true and salutary. 

The dialectical method as described by Aristotle in the 
terms which have been cited from his works may be readily 
illustrated from the arguments which form the staple of most 
of the Platonic dialogues or (not quite so well) from Bp. 
Berkeley’s philosophical dialogues. We have for example a 
Sophist first laying down some antisocial or immoral doc- 
trine; he is encountered by Socrates, a debate ensues and 
issue is speedily joined. Socrates undertakes to refute the 
position and sustains the part of 6 épwrdv, 6 edéyyer, 6 é€e- 
tatwv, 6 émtyeipar, the questioner or assailant, the Sophist 
being the respondent, or maintainer of the thesis, 6 dzro- 
Kptvonevos, 6 vmréywv Tov Aoyov. The principles main- 
tained and the positions assumed are all probable and open 
to question, the appeal being in all cases made either to cur- 
rent maxims and opinions. or to those ultimate principles 
which are common to and the foundation of all reasoning. 
The respondent takes either side drrotepovody popiov of the 
alternatives offered by the assailant and the latter is obliged 
to argue from the admissions of his opponent é« tay tod 
atoxpwopevov Sokav avddoyitecOat; the conclusion which is 
finally elicited from the concessions of the adversary may be 
the affirmative or negative of the position originally laid 
down, ovAroyiferat tavaytia, this being to the dialectician a 
matter of indifference so long as the forms of argument are 
duly observed, though to the philosopher or the man it may 
be of vital importance, 

Of this general art of debating Rhetoric is a special 
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branch. Aristotle commences his treatise on Rhetoric with 
the remark that it is the counterpart of Dialectics. The full 
import of the term (avrictpogos) there employed, implying 
exact correspondence in detail, will be explained in the note 
on that passage. There are however so many points of dif- 
ference between them in respect of form and substance, 
(dialectics for example necessarily implies an argument by 
question and answer—from which indeed it takes its name— 
and an opponent whose concessions furnish the data on 
which the adversary founds his argument; rhetoric is ex- 
pressed in continuous speeches addressed to a special audi- 
ence, political or judicial, and in consequence derives its 
materials almost exclusively from politics in the larger sense, 
since it almost invariably turns upon political social and 
moral questions; nor again has the mode of argumentation 
the same formal character in the latter that it has in the 
former art; to which many minor points of difference might 
be added) that the word cannot, or at least ought not to, be 
applied here in its strict signification, but probably denotes 
no more than a general correspondence or analogy. Of the 
four terms employed by Aristotle to express the connexion 
of Rhetoric with Dialectics, dvrictpodos, duolwpa, popiov, 
mapagves Rhet. 1. 1. 1. 1. 2. 7. the two last seem best to 
describe the relation in which they stand to one another. 
Dialectics is the mother science of probable reasoning which 
handles every question ; and rhetoric, which argues practical 
questions of politics and Ethics, (one member of her family, 
with a strong family likeness,) a subordinate “branch” or 
“department”, an “ offshoot” or “scion”. 

Still although its sphere is thus practically limited, 
theoretically considered it embraces as wide a range of 
subjects as dialectics. wept oddevds dpiopévou ovderépa altar 
éoriv émiotnun Rhet. 1. 2. 7 comp. 1 2. 1. 1. 1. 14 rept rod 
So0évros ws eizretv. 1. 2.1': both of them are mere arts or 


1 Alexander Aphrod. on Top. 100. —xelyevov 73 wept wavrds (the addition 
a. 19 has the following remark. wpoc- of wept r. to the description of &a- 
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faculties of supplying arguments, Rhet. 1. 2. 7. Its office 
is not properly speaking to persuade, though it was usually 
so defined in the rhetorical schools and treatises, as that 
of dialectics is not to convince or refute: but as the con- 
ditions of the latter art are satisfied and its end attained 
when arguments are found and a method pursued which 
are capable of refuting an opponent and reducing him to 
silence, so in like manner the end of rhetoric does not 
require the actual persuasion of an audience, which is often 
rendered impossible by causes altogether independent of the 
rhetorician, as prejudice or stupidity; but its function is “to 
ascertain the possible means of persuasion on a given sub- 
ject,” 7O iSeiv ra trapyovta miOava mepl exactov. Rhet. I. 
1. 14; the artistic process consisting in the mode of treat- 
ment, and not including the result; as is likewise the case 
with medicine and all other practical arts. 

The probable and the contingent are the province and 
the materials of both alike; of dialectics, everything that 
can be brought under this denomination: of rhetoric, human 
actions and motives and characters, and in general every- 
thing that we deliberate about, and which is in our own 
power’, Like dialectics again it does not affect demonstration 
(drrodeEis). When dzrodefis or svddoyiopos is applied to 
rhetorical arguments as it sometimes is, it is not used in 
the technical sense of scientific demonstration, but stands 


Aexrexh) xwplier rws ris pyropucts Thy 
Siadexrixiy. ob yap duolws wepl way- 
Tos mpoBAjuaros 4 pytopiKh ovdoyt- 
orikh. An yap waddrov TQ prope ra 
HOixd re kal wodirixd wpoPAjuara, d 
be &vbbEwy weipara: Kal abrh dwodex- 
vivat, This is quite true; but Alex- 
ander forgets that in the Rhetoric 
(1. c.) Aristotle had said the reverse : 
else he would have told us that this 
universality of application is merely 
theoretical ; an orator may speak or 
argue upon any subject whatever ; but 


practically he seldom does speak upon 
any but political and moral questions. 
I have here left the éridecxrixdv -yévos 
altogether out of the account, because 
it is entirely subordinate to the other 
two: though even in this kind of rhe- 
toric, as we may gather from Iso- 
crates’ extant orations, the subject of 
these declamations was generally taken 
from Politics or History. 

1 On the objects of deliberation see 
Eth. Nic. m1. 5. 
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for ‘proof’ and ‘reasoning’ in general—nor does it pretend 
to teach anything (8dacKxadixn) 1. 2.1. 1. 1. 12 ddacxaréas 
ydp éotw 6 ata Thy érvotnuny NOyoS...adrX’ avayen bia Tév 
Kowav troeicOar tas iotess. instruction is conveyed by 
science and its peculiar principles and method; rhetoric 
argues with the universally accepted principles and current 
opinions of mankind. Again, I. 2. 21, of the rémox of which 
the materials of rhetoric consist, the one kind, the xowot toro, 
loci communissimi, as the topic of degree tod paddov Kal 
Htrov, will convey no instruction on any definite subject, 
being equally applicable to all; and the other, ra ia or 
ei5y, topics derived from special subjects or sciences, as 
physics, ethics, politics, in proportion to the knowledge and 
exactness with which the rhetorician or dialectician selects 
his premisses from them, he will insensibly be carried beyond 
the boundaries of his own art into an alien and special 
science: for any ‘principle’ that he lights upon (that is, 
any of the ‘cae or oixeiar apyai of the sciences) will belong 
not to dialectics or rhetoric but to that science whose prin- 
ciples he has thus adopted. 

Though the rhetorician is not strictly and formally de- 
pendent like the dialectician upon the concessions of an 
adversary, yet he is so in some sense upon his audience; 
for in ordinary cases he can only assume such principles 
and sentiments in conducting his argument as he knows 
will be acceptable to them, or which they are prepared to 
admit ; for which purpose he has to study their characters. 
See for example the topics in Rhet. 1 9. and the popular 
sentiments there appealed to. 

The art of rhetoric too, like that of dialectics, teaches 
how to argue on both sides of a question indifferently, ravay- 
tia ovardoyiberat, tavavtia Set Sivacbae mreiOew, Rhet. 1. 1. 
12. This follows as a consequence from the nature of the 
materials with which it has to deal. None of these are 
universal and necessary; and a case which is merely proba- 
ble, always leaves the alternative open to proof. Such ques- 
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tions have necessarily two sides; and therefore the art of 
rhetoric teaches how to maintain the affirmative or negative 
as the occasion may chance to require. Not that the orator 
need argue both sides of the same question, or be indiffer- 
ent to the side which he does take, as Aristotle adds; but 
that he may be acquainted with the method, and prepared to 
meet the fallacies of an ignorant or dishonest reasoner. 
That an art may be abused is no proof of its inutility or 
immorality : everything may be misused, and most especially 
the choicest and best gifts and accomplishments and the 
most useful and necessary arts, health, strength, wealth, 
abilities, medicine, military skill and science. 

I have already entered at some length, in speaking of 
the characteristic peculiarities of Aristotle’s treatise on Rhe- 
toric, into the differences in the mode of treatment of any 
subject required by the rigorous exactness of scientific in- 
quiry and demonstration on the one hand, and the popular 
method of ‘ persuasion’ employed by Rhetoric on the other: 
and I have exemplified this difference especially in the treat- 
ment of definitions, illustrating it by a comparison of some 
of the most striking of these as they appear in the scientific 
or quasi scientific treatises of the Politics, Ethics, de Anim4, 
and in the Rhetoric’. For the further illustration of this 
difference I will refer my readers to Brandis’ article on Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric in Schneidewin’s Philologus, Vol. tv. No. 1., 
which I have already several times had occasion to mention. 
He has entered into a very elaborate comparison of the 
Rhetoric with all the other works of Aristotle with which it 
in any way comes in contact, first and foremost and in the 
fullest detail with the Topics—which thus furnishes a con- 
trast of the dialectical and rhetorical manner of dealing with 
the same topics of argument—and also the Analytics, the 
de Anima, the Nicomachean Ethics, and the Politics. It is 
so concisely expressed that any epitome or abbreviation 
would do it injustice, and it is far too long to admit of being 


1 This occurs in the earlier part of the Introduction, not here printed. 
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quoted here entire. I must confine myself to a very general 
description of its contents, and to one or two of the parallel 
cases by way of illustration, to which I will add one or two 
of my own. 

From the comparative survey of the Topics and the Rhe- 
toric it appears that the choice and comprehension of the topics 
illustrated are determined by the nature and limits of the arts 
to which they severally belong. Dialectics of course which 
discusses every thing treats the subject much more compre- 
hensively, and introduces many divisions and distinctions 
which are omitted in the corresponding analyses of the 
Rhetoric. The practical limitation of the application of the 
rules of rhetoric to human actions and characters excludes a 
great number of the general topics of dialectics, and of their 
subordinate divisions, as useless for the purposes of the other 
art. Thus in the analysis of the fallacious enthymemes in 
Rhet. 11. 24,—corresponding to the de Soph. EL. the treatise on 
logical fallacies appended to the topics,—of the first general 
division of these fallacies, those namely which arise from the 
misuse of language, mapa thv déEw, out of the five or six 
different kinds which are distinguished in the Topics, only 
two appear in the Rhetoric (the fallacies‘arising from am- 
biguous, homonymous, words, and from deceptive combinations 
and separations): of the seven kinds of the other division’, 
fallacies é&w ris AéEews, such as originate in causes beyond 
the range of language—he will not allow the distinction of 
mpos Tovvoya and mpds S:avoray, as if thought could be inde- 
pendent of language—recognised in the Topics, only four 
are to be found in the Rhetoric. But this is not all; besides 
the omissions, there are in both cases additions of topics 
suitable only to rhetoric; to the first of the two divisions are 
added the three first topics of § 2, and Sefvwous, ‘exaggera- 
tion’ (for the purpose of exciting the emotions and passions) 

1 This is an instance of the logical not-language. Its value may be mea- 


division by ‘dichotomy’; the two sured by this example. 
classes being fallacies of language and 
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§ 4., a topic especially appropriate to this art and absolutely 
excluded from the art of debating: in the second, the fallacy 
éx onpelwy, § 5., which is noticed in the Soph. El. ec. 5. 167. 
b. 8. but with the remark that it belongs to rhetoric, and that 
of § 10., are over and above the kinds expressly distinguished 
in the dialectical treatise. 

This will serve as a specimen of the different mode of 
treatment required by dialectics and rhetoric in the selection 
of topics. Passing on to the Analytics we find in the expla- 
nation and definition of the instruments and materials of 
rhetoric, as onpeiov, Texunprov, mapadevyya, a technical logical 
analysis and detail, which is omitted as unsuitable in the 
rhetorical treatise, and replaced by descriptions much more 
popular and practical; as may be seen by a comparison of 
the treatment severally bestowed upon them at the end of 
the second book of the Prior Analytics and in the second 
chapter of the Introduction to the Rhetoric. 

Of the three remaining works which might afford us the 
means of comparing scientific with rhetorical treatment, in 
the de Anima the doctrine of the wan or ‘affections,’ the 
discussion of which in detail would have brought the two 
works into contact, is omitted, and the subject dismissed 
with some very general reflexions and a transcendental defini- 
tion near the opening of the book. Had it been thoroughly 
gone into, the treatment of the subject would most certainly 
have differed widely from that which is adopted in the 
Rhetoric, where they are considered merely in respect of 
their external manifestation, of the sort of persons against 
whom they are directed, and the motives and means by which 
they may be excited or allayed: and consequently those only 
are selected for discussion which are most easily brought 
under the influence of the speaker. 

In the Ethics and Politics as compared with the Rhetoric 
we have already drawn attention to the definition of virtue in 
the former, and the classification of forms of government in 
the latter, as very striking illustrations of the scientific mode 
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of dealing with those subjects in contrast with the popular 
method of the Rhetoric. These of course are not omitted in 
Brandis’ list. We may further compare the two lists of spe- 
cial virtues in the Ethics and Rhetoric—most of these are 
common to both systems; and Brandis finds in the latter 
work hints and indications of the Ethical distinction of moral 
and intellectual virtues, and of the famous doctrine of the 
mean’, The list in the Rhetoric has all the moral virtues of 
the Ethics with the exception of the nameless mean between 
rorya and adpidotizla: the minor and social virtues which 
mark the well bred gentleman are omitted. The principle of 
selection is stated I. 9. 6. and is characteristic of rhetoric. It 
is, that the highest virtues are those which are most useful to 
society (rots dAXos). At the end of the list are added the 
two intellectual virtues of the 6th book of the Nicom. Ethics, 
povnarts and copia, practical, and philosophical or speculative 
(@ewpnrixn) wisdom. One singular mark of the unscientific 
character of this work, which has escaped the observation of 
Brandis, is that rpaérns which in this list and equally in that 
of the Ethics is a virtue, that is a és, figures in Rhet. 1. 3. 
as one of the wa6n. 

One more illustration of the distinction between dialecti- 
cal or rhetorical and scientific treatment, and one more pas- 
sage descriptive of the manner in which rhetoric deals with 
its materials, shall bring this subject to a close. In the Topics 
and the Rhetoric alike the author’s object is to show by an 
analysis of the different sources or heads from which argu- 
ments may be derived, where they may be looked for—this is 
in fact the meaning of rtézos, the “place,” locus or regio, 


1 I think that Brandis here ascribes 
a little too much Ethical philosophy 
to the Rhetoric. Of the two passages 
which he adduces in support of this 
view, one, I. 6. 2. xal ob pH eorw 
brepBory, Tobro dyaév, has certainly 
nothing to do with the doctrine of the 
mean: and in the other, 1. 9. 29. 


‘excess’ is no doubt spoken of in 
contrast with virtue, but neither the 
‘defect,’ nor the ‘mean,’ is mentioned. 
Kail rods év rais brepBodais ws év rais 
dperais bvras certainly does not require 
the doctrine of the mean to make it 
intelligible. 
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where they haunt, and are to be found when wanted: the 
notion is that of a game-preserve, or a district in which a 
particular product or commodity, such as minerals for ex- 
ample, abounds, or an armoury or magazine where a store of 
weapons or other things is kept for use; or generally, ‘the 
place’ for anything—and how they are to be applied. To 
take the instance referred to by Waitz, Comm. on Anal. Post. 
p. 297, the treatment of definition. In the Analytics the 
nature and construction of a true definition are investigated; 
in the Topics, VI. 4. seq., we are taught simply what kind of 
definitions may be successfully assailed. In the Analytics, 
(Anal. Post. 1. 26.) and Topics (viII. 2) it is shown that a 
direct or categorical demonstration is to be preferred to a 
reductio ad impossibile or absurdum: but in the former the 
proof of this is drawn from the fact that the direct demon- 
stration is derived from principles or premisses anterior to, 
and therefore higher and better than, those from which the 
other is deduced, and more nearly related to the subject of 
the demonstration; the direct process is shorter, easier, and 
more convincing; in the Topics the reason given is that this 
is less easily combated and refuted. 

In the fourth Chapter of the first book of the Rhetoric 
he opens the examination of the first and most important of 
the three branches of the art, the Snunyopixoy or cvpBovrev- 
tuxdv yévos, with some introductory observations upon the 
extent to which the analysis of this department of his subject 
should be carried in conformity with the requirements of a 
practical art. After pointing out the necessary limitations 
of the area from which the topics suitable to public speaking 
are to be drawn, he proceeds to say that an exact enumera- 
tion and precise division by kinds of the subjects which 
usually fall under discussion, and an attempt to define them 
accurately in the way which would be required by the sci- 
entific method of procedure, cat’ adnOevav, would be alto- 
gether out of place on an occasion like the present; and then 
goes on, in a passage already quoted, to tell us what rhetoric 
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is, and how it and its mother dialectics are distinguished by 
the universality of their application from the sciences which 
have each its own special field of study and observation; at 
the same time very decidedly intimating that in a popular 
and practical art like Rhetoric we are to expect nothing but 
a popular and practical mode of treatment. 


SytiogismM. ENTHyMemre. EXAMPLE. 


The subject that offers itself next for our consideration is 
the logical instruments which rhetoric employs in its popular 
and probable reasonings, the most important of its three 
miares, or modes of persuasion ; the other two being the 744 
and 7ra6n. These are, as was to be expected, merely varie- 
ties of the two sole instruments of all reasoning, svAdAoyi- 
copes and éraywy?}, the deductive and inductive method of 
proof. 

We must first however premise that besides these three 
kinds of logical, and quasi logical or indirect and moral 
proofs, which belong essentially to the art or system, there 
is another and totally distinct kind of proof which is unscien- 
tific, extraneous to, and independent of, the art and its prac- 
tice. But though they are strictly speaking outside of the 
art and its system, they may still be treated systematically, 
and as in the other cases the employment of these also may 
be guided and governed by certain general rules: and such 
rules are laid down in Bk. 1. ch. 15. where the treatment of 
them is described. These are the dreyvoe riates of the 
judicial branch, to which they all belong; evidence, the ques- 
tion (Sacavos), laws, documents or contracts, and oaths. They 
differ from the other kind, the &reyvor miotes, in this, that 
whereas these are of our own making and originate in our- 
selves, and are supplied by the instrumentality of the speech 
itself, the others are extraneous to ourselves, already in exist- 
ence independently. of ourselves and our own exertions, 7pov- 

7—2 
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mijpxev, ready for use when wanted. This distinction is 
very clearly put in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 8.§ 2. iat Sé dv0 
Tpcrot Tay TisTewy. ‘yivovtat yap ai pev €E altay TaV AOyov 
cal tav mpakewy Kal trav avOpdrrwyv, ai § ériBerot (adventi- 
tious) Tots Neyopevors Kal tois mpaTTopmévols’ Ta yey yap eiKoTa 
Kai Tapadeiypara Kal texunpia Kal évOupnpata Kal yvopat 
kal ta onpeia Kal of éeyyou wiates €E avtay Tadv Oywv Kal 
tév avOparrwy Kal Tév Tpayparwv eioiv, ériBeror S& papTupiat 
épxot Bacavor. The one therefore must be invented—hence 
the ‘inventio’ of Cicero and the Latin Rhetoricians—the 
others lie ready to hand and have only to be advantageously 
employed. Rhet. 1. 2. 2. 

And we can now proceed at once to the consideration of 
the two great instruments of all proof and reasoning alike, 
scientific or demonstrative and probable, syllogism and induc- 
tion, or, in their rhetorical form, enthymeme and example. 

All knowledge and instruction are acquired and conveyed 
by one or other of these two processes, syllogism, and induc- 
tion ; all belief rests upon principles so derived: the one is a 
demonstration (d7rode£:s) from universals, the other from par- 
ticulars: universals (whether they ewist independently or not, 
which is not here determined) can only be known to us 
by induction. Anal. Post. 1 18. djAov 8) ore quiv ta rpara 
éraywyh yvwpite avayxaiov. Ib. u. 19. 100. b. 3. At the 
commencement of the same treatise we are told that every 
method of teaching and learning rests alike upon preexisting 
knowledge: this is not only the case with Mathematical 
science and every other art (as he calls them), but the syllo- 
gism and induction of the dialectician are equally dependent 
upon previous knowledge (axioms and first principles), which 
the one (syllogism) takes for granted upon authority (os 
mapa Evviévtwv), whilst the other (induction) proves the 
universal from the knowledge which he has acquired of par- 
ticulars from the clear evidence of sense. The ‘persuasion’ 
of the orator is produced by exactly the same processes ; for 
his enthymeme is a form of syllogism, and his example 
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of induction. To the same effect, in the Anal. Pr. 1. 23. 68. 
b. 9. bre & ov povov of Stadextixol Kal arrodeuxtixol cvdAroyi- 
cpol dia tev mpoeipnuévwv yivovtat oxnuarwy (the ‘ figures’ 
of the syllogism: it must be remembered that Aristotle 
reduces induction to a syllogistic process), dAXa Kal of pntopi- 
Kol Kal awAa@s ATicodv Tiatis Kai Kal’ Grotavodv péOodor, 
viv ay ein rextéov. atravta yap Tiatelopev 7 bia ovAXOYI- 
opot 4 €& éraywyis. Lastly, Eth. Nicom. vi. 3. é« mpoyvyve- 
cxopévoy S¢ aca SidacKxadla, dorep Kal év Tois avadutixois 
Aéyower* 7} pev yap 80 eraywyijs, } 5é cvAdoyicna. 4 pev 5) 
éraywy) apy éoTt Kal Tov KaOddou, 6 Sé avddoyiopes éx 
tév KaOorov. eicly dpa apyal é£ dv 6 cuvdAdoyiopes, dy ovK 


Eore avddoyiopos’ éeraywy) apa’. 


11, 19. 100. b. 2. 


Anal, Post. 1. 18. 31—40. 


The enthymeme in Rhetoric occupies the place of the 


1 TI have quoted this last clause 
partly on account of the bearing that 
it has on the question of the authorship 
of this 6th book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. This is not the place to enter 
at length upon such an inquiry: I will 
only observe that there seems to be 
here a decided indication of non-Aris- 
totelian authorship. I have in an 
earlier part of this introduction en- 
deavoured to determine from the 
Posterior Analytica, where the ques- 
tion was most likely to be scientifically 
discussed, and the author's deliberate 
opinion stated, what Aristotle's views 
were upon the ultimate source and 
origin of our knowledge, and although 
from a careful consideration of the 
chapter in which these views are 
most explicitly stated, (Anal. Post. 11. 
19.) and from the unmistakable lan- 
guage of 100, b. 3., we were obliged 
to conclude that Aristotle held that 
all knowledge is ultimately derived 
from observation by induction, yet at 
the same time he seems to admit the 


necessity of some faculty, which is 
the vois, to verify and authenticate 
by its intuitive intelligence the ulti- 
mate axioms on which all reasoning is 
founded, so that we may be enabled 
to depend absolutely upon their au- 
thority. But in this 6th book of the 
Nic. Eth. the writer seems to me to 
go beyond Aristotle, by asserting 
without qualification or modification 
‘that whereas there are principles of 
reasoning from which the syllogism 
(deductive reasoning) is derived, and 
these cannot be deduced by syllogism, 
there remains nothing but induction 
upon which they can rest.’ Here in- 
duction is all in all, and the intuitive 
reason is nothing: the only organ of 
truth which is implied in this view 
is sensation, from which in the order 
of experience, memory, comparison, 
abstraction, generalization, the uni- 
versal, we arrive at the ultimate and 
highest principle, beyond which we 
cannot rise. 
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syllogism in demonstration and dialectics; it is in fact the 
‘rhetorical demonstration, éote 8 amodeckis pntopixn evOdpnpa. 
Rhet.1.1.11. cvdAroyopes tis, ‘a kind of syllogism,’ 11. 22. 2. 
that is, not that it is a form of demonstration proper, but 
that it stands to the probable proofs of rhetoric in the same 
relation that demonstration does to science, as its principal 
instrument of proofs. The most explicit account of it is given 
in Rhet. 1. 2.9. After describing the syllogism’ as “a con- 
clusion from certain given premisses (of which the truth 
must be previously ascertained) that something else, and 
different from them (érepov—this is denied by Mill and the 
opponents of Formal Logic, but we are here only concerned 
with Aristotle—) by reason of them (8a tadra) and besides 
them (srapd tadra), because they are what they are (r@ Tatra 
elva:),” Aristotle continues “(a conclusion) either universal 
or (for the most part, ws él 7d woAv) general and probable, is 
called in the former case a syllogism, in the latter an enthy- 
meme.” So that it appears from this, as from Anal. Pr. 11. 27, 
that the only essential difference between the two is that the 
one leads to a necessary and universal, the other only to a 
probable conclusion. 

The definition of the rhetorical enthymeme given in the 
Anal. Pr. 1. 27. is, omitting the interpolation dredjs, “a 
syllogism from probable propositions or signs :” (compare 
Rhet. 1. 2. 14.) to which is added in Rhet. 1. 2. 13..“ and con- 
sisting of few propositions or premisses, and often of less 
than those of which the primary (or normal) syllogism is 
composed.” The first of these is, as it is bound to be in 
a scientific treatise, the definition which expresses the essence 
of the enthymeme, that is, the genus, syllogism, and the 
differentia which distinguishes it from other kinds of syllo- 
gism, The distinctive difference is this, that its premisses 
and conclusions are never more than probable and contin- 
gent, which follows from the nature of its materials, human 


1 Compare Top. A. 1. 100. a. 25. Tw Twaw Erepdy re Trav Keyevwr ef 
tare 5h ouoyiouds Abyos ev GS TreOdy- — dvd-yxyns cuuBalve did Tov Kermdvwr. 
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actions, characters, motives, emotions. The addition to the 
definition in the Rhetoric, which has been usually regarded 
by Logicians as characteristic and essential, is not so in fact 
as Sir W. Hamilton has shown at length (Lect. on Logic, Xx. 
Vol. L p. 386. seq.); for a syllogism founded upon eixéra 
and oneta, and expressed at full length with all its terms 
premisses and conclusion complete, would be just as much 
an enthymeme as the incomplete one, which wants one or 
other of these, in common use, the curtum enthymema of 
Juvenal’. Still the suppression of one or other of the pre- 
misses or of the conclusion is so invariably attendant upon 
its ordinary use, that it may at least be regarded as what 
Aristotle would have called a cupBeBnxos xa? avro, “an 
inseparable accident” of the enthymeme; and as such 
Aristotle himself speaks of it, in the passage of the Rhetoric 


1 The view of the distinctive charac- 
teristic of rhetoric given in the text 
was adopted maialy in deference to 
the decided opinion expressed by Sir 
W. Hamilton. I am now however 
convinced that he is wrong, and return 
to the opinion which I had myself pre- 
viously formed upon the question. If 
the only difference between the rhe- 
torical enthymeme and the syllogism 
lay in the probability of the one and 
the certainty of the other, it would 
leave no distinction remaining between 
the dialectical syllogism and the rhe- 
torical enthymeme: besides which the 
position is not true of the dialectical 
syllogism, whose materials and con- 
clusions are all probable and nothing 
more. Plainly the difference between 
the two latter is one of form. The 
syllogism is complete in all its parts ; 
the enthymeme incomplete ; one of the 
premisses or the conclusion is invaria- 
bly wanting. If further proof were 
needed, it would be found in this, that 


the relation of the example to induc- 
tion is precisely similar, The exare 
ple is an incomplete induction: a gene- 
ral inference derived from a single in- 
stance, instead of being collected from 
an exhaustive assemblage of similar 
instances. Again the argument, that 
a syllogism from probabilities expres- 
sed at full length would be just as 
much an enthymeme as the incom- 
plete one, rests upon an utterly un- 
founded assumption, which assumes 
the theory to be proved, and presents 
us with another of those petitiones 
principii for which Sir W. Hamilton 
has lately become so famous (see Miil’s 
Examination). Jf, as I affirm, and as 
Aristotle seems to imply also from in- 
sisting 80 much upon it in bis Rhe- 
toric, the characteristic distinction be- 
tween enthymeme and dialectical syl- 
logism does reside in the incomplete- 
ness of the former, the complete syllo- 
gism is not the same as the incom- 
plete enthymeme. 
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above cited and the continuation of it. The examples that 
he gives here and in 111. 17. 17. have, the one the major, the 
other the minor, premiss omitted: the two supplied by 
Trendelenburg from Seneca’s Medea 934 (occidant; non sunt 
mei. Pereant? mei sunt. or dialectically, Non sunt mei; 
ergo occidant. Sunt mei; ergo non pereant.) both want the 
major premiss: see another example in Quintilian, v. 14 26.: 
and similarly the illustrations of the enthymeme given by 
Sir W. Hamilton, Lect. .on Logie, 1. p. 892, and in Thomson’s 
Laws of Thought § 120 p. 247, are all marked by this same 
characteristic, as it is in fact and in practice, though not 
theoretically, and therefore not included in the definition. 
Sir W. Hamilton likewise illustrates the enthymeme with- 
out conclusion. See also on this same subject Trende- 
lenburg El. Log. Arist. § 38. p. 110. and on the divisions, use, 
and application of the enthymeme Rhet. 1. 22. 

In the Rhet. ad Alex. cc. 8 and 11, the enthymeme 
mstead of one of the two kinds of rhetorical proof allied to 
logic, is considered (as by Isocrates and the orators in general, 
Spengel, not. ad loc. c. X.) as a peculiar species of wéotis, one 
amongst many special rézro: or classes of arguments, senten- 
tia cui qualiscunque évavriworts est (Spengel, l.c.). “a proof 
drawn from any kind of opposition.” od povov ta TH OY 
kal th mpaket evavtiovpeva, GAXG Kal Tos Gros aTacw. 
ce. 11.’ (Mansel, note on Hamilton, Logic, I. p. 390): the other 
miores being, eixéra, wapadelypara, Texunpla, yropat, onpeia, 
érxeyyot. Cicero, Topic. xm. 55, admitting that the term 
enthymeme is properly applicable to every kind of sententia, 
“thought” or “saying, dictum,” says that nevertheless as 
a rhetorical term it is confined to one particular kind of 
argument, ex contrariis conclusa, quae ex contrariis conficia- 
tur: this kind especially being designated ‘enthymeme’ par 
excellence, as the most acute smart and striking, just as 


1 This difference in the meaning the many proofs of diversity of author- 
affixed to ‘Enthymeme’ is of course, ship of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, and the 
as Spengel has also remarked, one of ‘Pyropixh rpds "ANétavdpov. 
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Homer is called by the Greeks “ the poet ;” and he illustrates 
it by these examples, 


Hunc metuere? alterum in metu non ponere? 

Eam quam nihil accusas damnas; bene quam meritam 
esse autumas, 

Dicis male mereri? 

Id quod scis prodest nihil; id quod nescis obest. 


“A reasoning from contraries or contradictories” Hamilton, 
le. This coincides with the meaning given to it by the 
author of the Rhet. ad Alex.; and also with one of the three, 
or four, assigned to it by Quintilian, v. 10. 1, viz. (1) omnia 
mente concepta, a thought in general (so Dionysius Halicarn., 
quoted by Hamilton, but by no means peculiar to that 
author) (2) sententia cum ratione (Aristotle’s application of 
the term) (3) argumenti conclusio vel ex consequentibus vel 
ex repugnantibus: and these, omitting the first, are explained 
and illustrated, v. 14. 1., and again § 24. In v. 14 1 the 
argumentum ex consequentibus appears to be identified with 
the sententia cum ratione of v. 10. 1; for the former is there 
called propositio conjunctaque ei protinus probatio, and 
again, ratio et propositio, and imperfectus syllogismus: and 
to this description the illustration from Cicero pro Ligario 
exactly corresponds. In vull. 5. 9, the following description 
seems to be borrowed from Cicero’s Topics. Enthymema 
quoque est omne quod mente concipimus: proprie tamen 
dicitur que est sententia ex contrariis; propterea quod 
eminere inter ceteras videtur ut Homerus poeta, urbs Roma. 
As the enthymeme is an imperfect syllogism, so is the ex- 
ample an imperfect induction: the former omits either pre- 
miss or the conclusion; the latter instead of collecting its uni- 
versal from all the known and accessible instances, contents 
itself with one or two, from which the universal is inferred. 
The description of zrapadevyya ‘example’ as a logical 
argument is given in Anal. Pr. 11. 24, and is in perfect accord- 
ance with the account given of it in Rhet. 1. 2. It concludes 
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not inductively from “the part to the whole,” from the 
particular to the universal, nor deductively from “the whole 
to the part,” from the universal to the particular, but from 
particular to particular, ds pépos mpds wépos. To take Ari- 
stotle’s own instance. You wish to know whether a war 
between the Athenians and Thebans is an evil. You take 
an analogous case, ¥7d TO avTo KaOodov, in which the result 
is known, as the war between the Thebans and Phocians (D), 
which you know to have issued in the destruction of the 
latter, and therefore was certainly an evil. From this last 
known case you infer the general principle that all wars be- 
tween neighbours are evils, and you can now construct your 
syllogism. A. evil. B. war between neighbours. C. a war 
between the Athenians and Thebans. 
All wars between neighbours B. are evil A. 
The war between the Ath. and Theb. C. is a war between 
neighbours B. 
Therefore the war between the Ath. and Theb. will 
be an evil. 

And the proof is from particular D. to particular C. 
through the universal assumed or supposed to be collected 
from D. (Anrréov)'. It is also necessary for this kind of 
proof that the relation between the middle and the third 
term should be known. Aristotle had stated at the com- 
mencement of the chapter that an example is a case, érap 
T@ péow 76 axpov vrapyov SeryOn Sia Tod dpoiov TO tpity. 
“when it is shown by means of a term analogous to the 
third term that the extreme (major) is predicable of the 
middle.” The conclusion of the general rule or principle 
from a single instance is of course a case of imperfect 
induction, just as the enthymeme is an imperfect syllogism : 
and the process of proof in the example is up and down, 


1 Compare Rhet. 11. 25. 8.0n wapa- 7d xa@ddov elra ovAdoyionra Ta 
delyuara, Ta 5@ &e dwaywyis bid Too Kad pépos 5a wapadelyparos. 
dpolou, 7 évds 7 whevdywr, bray NaBwv 
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ascendendo and descendendo, from the known instance to 
the general rule and thence downwards to the particular 
conclusion required, and thus ws jépos pds pépos. It is in 
fact an argument from analogy assuming the validity of a 
regular induction, and therefore no perfect demonstration 
but a mere probability. Waitz has this note on the passage, 
Vol. 1. p.533. Jam non demonstrat quod proposuit 68. b. 38. 
et quod exemplo demonstrari dicit 69. a. 11, predicari majo- 
rem terminum de medio; sed majorem minori tribuendum 
esse probat. Quod cur fecerit apparet ex iis que dicit vs. 19 
de discrimine inductionis et exempli: nam per inductionem 
nihil probatur de termino minore; per exemplum de minore, 
quippe quem medius complectatur, comprobatur quod de 
medio valet. I have shown by the analysis of the process 
that both these are proved or assumed to be so. See like- 
wise on the same subject Trendelenburg, Elem. Log. Arist. 
§ 38. p. 111. also Thomson, Laws of Thought § 120. p. 249. 
“Tn the example the proof is not of one particular judgment 
by another, but of a particular by means of a universal for 
which another particular is the sign.” and Sir W. Hamilton, 
Lect. on Logic. Appendix. Vol. 11. p. 360. 

Of the use and application and the several kinds of 
enthymemes an account is given in Rhet. 1. 22.; the next 
chapter (23.) contains an enumeration of the principal rézroz, 
‘heads,’ ‘types,’ of enthymemes, which may be employed 
either for direct categorical proof, or conversely and nega- 
tively in the way of refutation of the same argument: 
rhetoric being double edged and capable of being employed 
to prove émroTepovody Taév popiwy, either side of a question. 

Of the two logical instruments that belong to rhetoric, 
évOvpnua and trapadevypa, the former is the more useful to 
the rhetorician, and more frequently employed : it is in fact 
the very body or substance of proof, cdma tijs 1rictews, Rhet. 
1. 1. 3.; all the other modes of argument as well as style, 
arrangement, and delivery, being regarded for the nonce as 
non-essentials, accidents, or ‘mere ornamental appendages, 
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with neither strength nor weight, like the dress and external 
appliances as compared with the body itself. Again in the 
same chapter, § 11, it is called xupudratov rév mictewy the 
most valid and authoritative or convincing of rhetorical 
arguments, or means of persuasion. So the syllogism in 
dialectics is Bvaotixwrepor, more cogent, and mpds tots avtt- 
Aoyixods evepyéotepov, though induction is m@averepor, 
aadéorepoy, and xara riHv aicOnow yvwpiuorepov, Top. A. 12. 
105. a. 16.: and similarly in Rhet. 1. 2. 10, wBavol pév odv 
ody Frrov of Aoyot ot Sia tHv rapaderypatav, SopyBodvrar Sé 
paddov of évOvpnuatixot, In apparent contradiction to this 
is the assertion in Probl. xvi. 3. that an audience is better 
pleased with examples, because an example is particular, and 
therefore ‘nearer’ and ‘better known’ to us, more within 
the compass of our ordinary knowledge and experience, just 
as it is described in the Topics, ].c.; whereas the enthymeme 
is an aroderkts &x Tay KaOOdov A HTTOV iopev } Ta pépn’. 


"H@OS. 


So far of the strictly logical wiorecs, and their instru- 
ments’, ‘Two other kinds of proof remain to be considered. 
The term 460s or 70 in Rhetoric, when applied in its ordi- 
nary sense, is employed to denote one of the three kinds of 


1 This contrast is more usually con- 
veyed by opposing the soul, the source 
of life and activity, to the inert mat- 
ter of the body. So in the Schol. ad 
Hermog. Prolegom. we find, ol a- 
aol wowep re SGov rdv Abyor bwé- 
Oevro éx owpards re cuverryxébra Kal 
yuxiis’ yuxiw perv xadoivres 7d evOu- 
whara Kal rhy Sivauy riw bid Trav 
keparaluy cunorapévny' cSpa be Ti 
ppdow Kat 7d EEwOev xddros, 8 roieiv 
eldbacw al liéat, 

3 If I might venture to suggest a 


solution of this difficulty, it would be 
that different kinds of arguments may 
be suited to the taste of different 
kinds of audiences. 

3 The further consideration of the 
logical affinities of rhetoric, the ana- 
lysis of fallacious syllogisms in 11. 24, 
and of Adors with its EXeyxos and éy- 
ordoas c. 25. I will postpone for the 
present, and take them in the order in 
which Aristotle himself has placed 
them as an appendix to the theory of 
mores at the end of the second book. 
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arguments or modes of persuading into which all rhetorical 
proofs are divided, namely (1) wicrets direct logical proofs 
which appeal to the reason, and indirect moral proofs of two 
kinds, those namely (2) which appeal to the moral sense 
and (3) to the feelings’. Of these two the former is the 
700s év TH A€yovte or Tod Aéyovros, Rhet. 1. 2. 3, 4, which 
consists in conveying to the audience a favourable impression 
of your own character (auctoritas, Quint. m1. 8. 12), in making 
them believe by the speech itself that you are an honest man 
and incapable of misrepresenting the facts of the case, intelli- 
gent enough thoroughly to understand them, and well disposed 
to your hearers and their interests. In this way you express 
your own character in the speech; it is the 700s tod Néyovros 
that is herein represented. The third, the wa@y (affectus, 
Quint. u.s.), is employed for the purpose tod Tov axpoariy 
S:abcival tres, of inspiring the audience with certain feelings, 
of putting them in a state of mind, favourable to yourself 
and adverse to your opponent. These three kinds of proof 
are all effected secundum artem by means of the speech 
itself, and are thereby distinguished from the dreyvoe or 
unscientific, which are not invented by the speaker, but lie 
ready to hand requiring only to be employed to advantage. 
Now this kind of #605 is most important, nay essential, to 
the success of the speech: for the opinion of any audience as 
to the credibility of a speaker depends mainly upon the view 
they take of his intentions and character intellectual and 
moral; his ability to form a judgment, his integrity and truth- 
fulness and his disposition towards themselves; to one they 
will listen with attention respect and favour; another, if they 


1 Rhet. 1. 2. 3—5. Cicero, de Orat. 
11. 27. 115, 6. Ita omnis ratio dicendi 
tribus ad persuadendum rebus est 
nixa: ut probemus vera esse que de- 
fendimus ; ut conciliemus nobis eos qui 
audiunt (#@0s); ut animos eorum ad 
quemcunque causa postulabit motum 
vocemus (7d6os). Ad probandum au- 


tem duplex est oratori subjecta mate- 
ries; uba earum rerum qu® non exco- 
gitantur ab oratore, sed in re posite 
ratione tractautur: ..... altera est, 
que tota in disputatione et argumen- 
tatione oratoris collocata est. On the 
same subject, Quintilian Vv. 1. 1. and 
the following. 
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look upon him as of the opposite character, they will regard 
with dislike and impatience and an inclination to disbelief 
and criticism. See also Rhet.1. 9.1. and compare Rhet. I. 2. 
3, 4 with the description of #05 in Bk. 1. ¢. 1. 

But besides this there are two other kinds of #605 that 
may be expressed in the speech, which must be distinguished 
from the preceding. To the first of these belong the 76 tov 
modreov, in Rhet. 1. 8. 6. and the characters enumerated 
and analysed in the series of chapters Bk. 11. 12—17 inclu- 
sive. The object of the preceding was, as we have seen, to 
exhibit the speaker's own character in and by the speech so 
as to produce a favourable impression of his intelligence 
virtue and good intentions upon the audience, and in repeat- 
ing the enumeration of the three kinds of proof in I. 2. 7. 
Aristotle speaks of the second as 76 xal tds dperas, meaning 
by ‘the virtues’ these same qualities, ppdvnows apern edvova, 
and nothing else. But this second kind, the characters of 
constitutions or forms of government, and of the different 
periods of life, youth, manhood, old age, and the different 
orders and degrees of society, the rich, the well-born, the 
powerful, and so forth, are to be studied for the purpose of 
accommodating our language to the tone and sentiments pre- 
vailing under certain forms of government, and characteristic 
of or peculiar to certain ages and conditions of life, and thereby 
conciliating the audience when it happens to be composed of 
members of one or other of these classes. Thus democratic 
sentiments should be avoided before an audience which is 
known to hold aristocratic or monarchical views on the 
subject of government, and vice versa. The young and the 
old are actuated by different motives and differ in their 
principles and opinions: appeals to their understanding and 
feelings must be made in accordance with their known senti- 
ments and habits of thought: and so on for the rest. That 
this is the true interpretation of this class of #4 as Aristotle 
meant it appears from Rhet. 11. 13. 16. after the analysis of 
the characters of youth and age, in which he himself indicates 
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its mode of application. rév pév ody véwy Kai tav mpeaBuré- 
pwv ta 0n totadta’ dot’ érel arobdéyovtar mavtes Tols TO 
opetép 70eu Aeyouévous AGdyous Kal Tos duolovs, ovK adnAOV 
TOS Ypayevot Tois Adyows ToLovTOL havoivTat Kal avtol Kal oi 
doyou. Meaning—for the expression is incorrect, the reasoning 
from mpétacis to amddoars being a non sequitur'—that as all 
men readily accept, like to hear, words and sentiments in 
accordance with their own character and resembling them- 
selves, i.e. those that they themselves are in the habit of 
using, we may act upon this, for it is now clear enough how 
we must proceed in the endeavour to assume ourselves and 
impart to our speeches any of the characters above described’. 
Therefore although it is true that this latter species may be 
regarded merely as a variety of the former, yet it is certain 
that they are not identical; for though the latter in a sense 
may be referred to the 400s év T@ Aéyovrs, yet it differs from 
the preceding both in the object aimed at and the kind of 
character that has to be assumed: unless indeed it be supposed 
that the assumption of the tone and sentiments of the differ- 
ent ages orders and degrees of our audiences, being designed 
to conciliate them, are all modes of showing our evvoa to 
them: but I cannot believe this to have been Aristotle’s inten- 
tion. The object of these chapters 1. 12—17, and their con- 
nexion with the general scheme of proof which characterises 
Aristotle’s rhetoric, is very clearly and concisely expressed 
by Brandis (in Schneidewin’s Philologus, u. s. p. 5). 


1 Unless indeed we suppose that 
érel dwodéxovra: rdvres is merely equi- 
valent to dwrodexouévwr wdvrwy, and 
that odx dindoy x.7.d. is not intended 
to be a consequence of the protasis. 

* It might almost seem as if Cicero 
had this very distinction in bis mind 
when he wrote the following passage 
of the Orator, c. xx1. § 71. at all 
events it is in exact correspondence 
with our interpretation of Aristotle. 
Est autem quid deceat oratori viden- 


dum, non in sententiis solum sed etiam 
in verbis. Non enim omnis fortuna, 
non omnis honos, non omnis auctori- 
tas, non omnis #tas, nec vero locus 
aut tempus aut auditor omnis eodem 
aut verborum genere tractandus est 
aut sententiarum, semperque in omni 
parte orationis, ut vite, quid deceat 
est considerandum: quod et in re de 
qua agitur positum est et in personis, 
et eorum qui dicunt, et corum qui au- 
diunt. (700s év rots dxpowpuévats). 
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I have dwelt so long on this distinction, which is obvious 
enough in itself and plainly enough marked by Aristotle, 
because Spengel, to whose learning and acuteness all students 
of this author are so deeply indebted, has as it seems to me 
strangely confounded the two; and, overlooking the treat- 
ment of the 7@n proper in Il. 1., speaks of it as contained in 
the Chapters from 12 to 17 inclusive which form an appendix 
to the wan. See Spengel’s paper in the Transactions of the 
Bay. Acad. 1851, tiber die Rhetorik des Aristoteles, pp. 30—32. 
But not only does this supposition disregard the marked 
difference between the two kinds of 7@n, it also breaks through 
the order of treatment of the several branches of his subject 
which Aristotle seems to have proposed to himself; and as 
Spengel makes a great point of this proposed order in discuss- 
ing the state of the text in reference to the order in which 
these very same modes of proof are placed by Aristotle, it does 
seem most especially incumbent upon him not to violate it 
himself. But this he does. He tells us that Aristotle in his 
introduction and elsewhere places these proofs in the order, 
mlarets, i. e. edn and tomot, 1aOn, 7On; transposing the two 
last in accordance with his view that Bk. um. cc. 12—17 
contain the treatment of the #4» proper: but Aristotle's order 
as may be seen by reference to the passages, see particularly 
1. 2. 7., is wlores, }6n, man, throughout. Compare u. 1, 2, 
3, 4,and 1. 9.1. 76 400s, Harep Hw Sevrépa triotis, which seem 
decisive on the point. And this also appears to be the 
natural order of treatment. 

The third variety of 760s (different again from the 
preceding) which may be introduced into the speech belongs 
to style, and accordingly appears only in Bk. m1. It is a 
kind of painting or ornament, but aids the proof in some 
slight degree by imparting to the speech an air of truth- 
fulness and fidelity. It occurs usually and is most appro- 
priate in the second division of the speech, Sijynous or 
narrative; and it is accordingly treated briefly under this head 
in Rhet. 11. 16. 8,9. When we have occasion to pourtray 
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or describe any person, we ought to be acquainted not only 
with the special characteristics of the individual, but also 
with the generic marks which distinguish the class to which 
he belongs; whereby the narrative will gain in liveliness, our 
portrait or description in faithfulness, and our accuracy in 
these minutiz will convey a favourable impression to the 
audience of our trustworthiness in general. This will be 
best illustrated by the author's own words, Rhet. m1 7. 6. 
Kal 7Oc«n 5& abtrn.y éx tav onyeiwv Seikis, bre axodovbed 1 
dpportouvca éxaotw yéver al Ee. Réyw Se yévos pev Kal 
nrtxlay, oloy mals 7 avnp 7) yépwv, Kal yyy) 7) avnp Kal Aaxwv 
9 @errarss, ees 5é Kal’ as roids Tis TH Blips od yap Kal 
Gracav éwv oi Biot moi ties. That is, in representing or 
pourtraying any person whom we may want to notice or 
describe, we must take care to keep distinct the charac- 
teristics of age, sex, nationality, and moral character: and 
we should be sufficiently well acquainted with all these to be 
able duly to paint them with our words so as to give life 
and accuracy to the portraits that we draw. 7@uxa ta éé- 
peva Exaot 701, olov br aya rAéywv eBadifev- Syrot yap 
Opacvtnta Kat aypotxiay 7Oovs. Ul. 16. 9. And this is the 
third method by which the speech may be made to express 
character. These are the dramatic 70, character-drawing, 
which belongs equally to poetry and painting, and in tragedy 
is second in importance only to the pies or plot. This was 
one of the excellences of Sophocles, who was said to be Sewds 
nOoroeiv. See Poetics, c. VL; and on the ‘characters’ of 
tragedy, and their four requisites, moral goodness, propriety, 
resemblance (to the original), and consistency or keeping, 
Poet. c. XV. 


TIA@O3. 


As a sequel to the examination of the 76, and prelimi- 
nary to the consideration of the following chapters of the 
8 
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second book, 2—17, we will now give some account of the 
aa6n or moral affections as Aristotle understands them. 

And first of wa@os in general. Tlacyeww, “to suffer some- 
thing,” is used to express the ‘being in any state or condi- 
tion, the having any feeling or affection whatsoever. This 
most general sense is found in the ordinary language, as 
Arist. Pac. 696, of Sophocles, evédarpovel, waryer 5é Cavpac- 
tov. he’s affected in an extraordinary way, “he’s in a 
wonderful state.” Eur. Hippol. 340 @& wai, tl maoyes; 
“child, what ails thee?” What is thy mental condition ? 
Arist. Rhet. 1. 16. 1. raoyovrés re (affected in some way) 
tre tis KtHoTEws TOD TArovTOV. Ib. § 2. eixdrws TodTo ma- 
cxovow “this feeling is natural to them.” Hence ra@os, 6 
Tt av tes (or Tt) wacyn is an ‘affection,’ and hence ‘quality’ 
or ‘property,’ or even ‘phenomenon’ of any kind; and in 
this general sense it is applied not merely to men and 
their feelings and states bodily and mental, but to every 
variety of objects real or conceivable. It is sometimes any 
‘accident, anything that can happen to, or belong to, any one 
or any thing, as in Plato, Parmen. 136. B. as dvtos Kal ovK 
éyTos Kal GTLotv adXo Tabos TacyorTos, or anything that can 
be predicated of another, as even the finite and the infinite, 
Ibid. 158. &. At the opening of the seventh book of the 
Republic it stands for the imaginary state or condition of the 
denizens of the cave, dmreixacov TovovT@ aber Thy rperépav 
iow tradelas te wépt kal amaidevolas’ ide yap x.7.r. and in 
c. 3. of the same book p. 518. B. it denotes ‘all that has 
happened to a man,’ or ‘his soul,’ rv pev evdarpovicerev av 
Tov maous Te Kal Biov. ‘properties’ in Phileb. 17. D. év tats 
KiUnTECL TOU Tapatos ETeEpa ToLadTa evovta 7aOn. 

We come now to Aristotle ; who employs it like Plato to 
denote ‘properties’ or ‘qualities’ in general. So, according to 
the Pythagoreans, Metaph. A. 5. 985. b. 29. Saacocvvn is a 
maGos, or property, of numbers, and two lines further on, 
“they perceived in numbers the properties and proportions 
(an Kat dOyous) of harmonies.” 986. a. 5. ta Tod ovpavod 
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ma0n xai pépn. Ib. 17. tov dpiOpdv vopitovres apyny elvat cab 
@s UAnv Tots ovat Kal ws 1aOn Kai EFers. See also I’. 2.1004. 
b. 10, These wa@y Bonitz, on 985. b. 23., explains as wa@n 
xa? avra, idia, oixeia, or cupBeBnxcta Kab? avta, not 
inherent in the essence or definition, but ‘inseparable acci- 
dents,’ definitz qualitates, 

In Metaph. A. 21, this general signification of wa@os is 
narrowed to that of ‘changeable qualities, movorns xa? jv 
adAowicbas évdéyerat, as black and white, sweet and bitter, 
heavy and light, i.e. ‘sensible’ or ‘secondary’ qualities (Com- 
pare c. 24, 1020. b. 9.), and to the ‘changes’ themselves: and 
hence (he continues) the term 7d@os in its ordinary acceptation 
of ‘suffering’ is applied par excellence to a special variety 
of these changes, viz. to injurious change, or change for the 
worse, and especially ‘painful injuries, and amongst these 
again, especially to ‘the most serious calamities and pains,’ 
‘sufferings and disasters, ra peyé0n tov Evypopdv Kal 
AvTrev). 

Thirdly, as applied to the mind and moral nature, wrados is 
any natural affection; anything, feeling, sensation, thought, 
to which our minds (in the widest sense, Wuyai) are natu- 
rally liable—quidquid animo accidit, Trendel. de Anim. 
p. 205—as a ‘sensation’ or ‘impression on the senses’, Categ. 
c. 8. p. 9. a. 28. seq.; and even voety ‘thinking’ is included, 
de Anim. I. 1. 11., on the supposition that it is not indepen- 
dent of ¢avracia, and therefore connected with the bodily 
organs. 

In this general application the md6y are defined, de 
Anim. 1. 1. 15. Xéyou évvAos or (as may be gathered from the 
context) edn év UAy Td elvas éyovta Kal ov ywpiora, “ forms 
that have their essence or being in matter, and are insepara- 
ble from it.” These “psychical phenomena,” Grant, Essays 


1 If Aristotle will excuse me for way’ is the primary and original sense 
differing from him, this is not the way of the word, and all the rest are deri- 
in which dos acquires that meaning. —_vative. 

‘ Suffering’ or ‘ being affected, in any 
8—2 
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on Arist. Ethics, p. 236, act in and through the bodily 
organs, they are inseparable from the body and from mate- 
rial conditions—Compare the entire argument, de Anim. 1. I. 
11—19. These are ‘modes of consciousness,’ ‘ properties’ 
or ‘phenomena’ of yvy7, in all its forms and phases, ani- 
mal, mental, moral. 

But we must now make a further distinction, and sepa- 
rate the moral from the sensible and intellectual wa@y ; and 
we may call this subordinate variety ‘the feelings, or affec- 
tions, or sensibilities or emotions of our moral nature’; add- 
ing to the preceding definition of: &rerat Sov) Kal AUT 
as the distinctive difference. See Eth. Nicom. 1. 4 (Bekk.) 
11, 5. 2. (Oxf.), Rhet. m. 1. 8. 

We now turn to the psychical analysis in the two pas- 
sages just referred to. The a0 therein described are re- 
garded as the fundamental elements or groundwork of our 
moral constitution: they lie dormant in the soul or mind 
until they are called into play by some exciting cause 
which stimulates them to active exercise, évépyera, and so 
actualises them, In the chapter of the Ethics they are 
merely enumerated, not defined. Besides the wa@n we have 
duvayers and ers as constituent elements of our moral 
nature, and “it is asswmed that every mode of the mind 
must be one of three things, either a feeling, a faculty, or 
a state.” Grant, note on Eth. Nie. m. 5.1. The aay are 
passive phenomena of our constitution: to call them into 
action we require duvdyes or faculties, xa’ as waOntixol 
(capable of feeling) todrwy AeydpeOa, oboy xa as Suvaroi 
CpycOivar %} AvTnOivat 7 éXeHoat, “ Capacities of feeling 
these emotions when excited.” And the éfes, “the de- 
veloped, acquired, settled, states, the fixed and determined 
habits”, are in a moral sense virtues and vices according as 
these feelings and sensibilities have taken a right or a wrong 
direction, and have grown into confirmed states or habits, 
conformable to or deviating from the moral standard (the 
mean as determined by ¢pdvnais or 6 Ppoviwos) under the 
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influence of habit and education. [The reasons for not 
using the term “ passions” to express these a@n here or in 
any psychological analysis, are given by D. Stewart, Outlines 
of Mor. Phil. § 158., and Whewell, Elem. of Mor. § 64.] 
Before quitting this subject I will quote some observa- 
tions of Brandis (op. cit. p. 27) upon a comparison of the 
two lists of the wd@n given respeetively in Eth. Nicom. m. 4. 
and in the second book of the Rhetoric. We need not be 
surprised, says Brandis, that the lists do not exactly corre- 
spond. Anger; love and hatred; fear and its opposite (or 
opposites), fearlessness, daring, rashness ; mercy or compas- 
sion; envy; emulation, appear in both enumerations ; but in 
the Ethics gratitude and a disposition to kindness and bene- 
volence (yapis), as well as modesty and its opposite shame- 
lessness, are omitted; and also véueous, righteous indignation 
at unmerited success or prosperity—but this last, together 
with aides, is added at the end to the list of virtues 
in the analysis of Eth. 1. 7., where they are introduced (not 
as virtues, but as 7a6n) because they conform to the law of 
the mean. Brandis has omitted to notice this, as well as the 
curious fact that mpadrns which is a virtue or és in the 
Ethics is entered amongst the 7a@, as the opposite to dpyn, 
in Bk. 11. of the Rhetoric—but all this only tends to show the 
great vacillation and inconsisteney of Aristotle’s views on the 
psychological department of Ethics, which Sir A. Grant points 
out in his Essays on the Ethics. The place of these omitted 
aa6n is supplied in the Ethical enumeration by the inser- 
tion of émiOupia, yapa, and 7680s. The second of these, 
joy, is left out in the Rhetoric, as Brandis thinks, because 
it is an emotion not easily excited by rhetoric, or at any 
rate that element of it in which it is distinguished from 
pleasure, which required a separate treatment in another 
place. zrofos is only a variety of émi@upula: and the omission 
of these from the list of za@n in the Rhetoric, whilst it is in- 
_ eluded in that of the Ethics, is due again to Aristotle's indis- ~ 
tinct conception of the true nature of these ma@n, so that 
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his opinions on the subject are determined by the particular 
object which at the time he happens to have in view. Hence 
in the Ethics, where his object is merely to distinguish the 
faculties and affections from the é£eus or permanent states, in 
order to show that virtue is to be included amongst the last, 
he might very well introduce ‘desire’ and ‘longing’ amongst 
the 7a@n; whilst in the Rhetoric he excluded them from it, 
and connected his examination of them with the treatment 
of pleasure and pain in 1. 11—which is in fact a more suitable 
place for them, seeing that it is pleasure and pain that give 
occasion to their manifestation. 


THE THREE BRANCHES OF RHETORIC. 


Leaving for the present the eixéra, onpeta, the probable 
materials of enthymemes, and texynpta, constant, inseparable 
signs, the only, and those rare, cases in which a necessary 
conclusion can be drawn by rhetoric, till we come upon the 
exposition of them in the place assigned to them by Aristotle 
himself in his Introduction 1. 2. 14—18', we will now pro- 
ceed to describe the three kinds of rhetoric, with their 
several characters, objects, and materials, and the topics 
general and special which are either common to all of them, 
Torol, Kotvol Té7Tot, or peculiar and appropriated to each, eiSy. 

Rhetoric has three branches, a division which is deter- 
mined by the characters of the several kinds of audiences 
which the orator has to address, and by the end, 7éAes, which 
he has consequently to keep in view in each case’. Every 


1 See below, p. 159. seq. the forensic branches, This may be 

2 Arist. Rhet. & 3. 1. Cic. de inferred from Cic. de Inv. 1. 5. 7. and 
Invent. 1. 5.7. de Orat. 1. 31. 141. Quintilian 1. 21. 23. 1. 7. 1. It is 
Quint. m7. 3, 14. 4, 1. Aristotle ap- directly stated, m1. 4. 1. Theon, 
pears to have been the first who made Progymn. ap. Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 
this division,and distinguished the Epi- 11. 61. ras yap bwrodécews edn Tpia, 
deietic or declamatory, demonstrati-  ¢yxwmiacrixdv, Swep éxddouw émidecx- 
vum genus, from the deliberative and —t:xdv of wepl 'ApeororéAnv, Sixarixdy, 
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rational action, and every artistic procedure, looks to an end, 
and by that end is determined. 

The first and noblest, though hitherto neglected, branch 
is the cupBovdeuvtixcy yévos, so called because its principal 
object and materials is deliberation, and hence in Latin it is 
deliberativum genus: again, because it is principally em- 
ployed in addressing public assemblies it receives the name 
of Snumyopia (Rhet. ur. 16. 11. ur. 17. 5.) or rd Snpnyopr- 
Kov yévos, Ta Snunyoptxa (Rhet. 1. 1. 10. alib.), and some- 
times from the Latin Rhetoricians, as Cicero and Quintilian, 
of concio, or genus concionale. (Quint. 111. 4. 1 in 11. 8. 14, 
15. He thinks that this is too narrow a view to take of this 
branch, nam et consultantium et consiliorum plurima sunt 
genera): and lastly from its office of mpotpomn and drrorpo- 
ay, suadendi et dissuadendi, it is sometimes called rpotper- 
tixov and suasoria oratio. (Quint. 111. 8. 6.)' The counsellor’s 
function, épyov, is to exhort or recommend and dissuade, 
oupBovrys 76 ev mpotpotr 76 Sé amrotporn ; his end, rédAos, 
object or aim, 7d cuudépov nal BraBepov, the expedient or 
advantageous and injurious or pernicious, Political Expedi- 
ency: (all the objects of deliberation are in the category of 
quality, says Quintilian, vil. 4. 2., facienda ac non facienda: 
appetenda vitanda: qué in suasorias quidem maxime cadunt, 
sed in controversiis quoque sunt frequentia: hac sola differ- 
entia, quod illic de futuris, hie de factis agitur. conf. Rhet. 1. 
6.1. On the réAn Cic. de Inv. u. 4. 12 and 51 and 156. 
Topic. xxiv. 91. The Auct. ad Herenn. m1. 2. 3. reduces 
the three 7éA7 to one, utilitas, subdivided into tutum et 
honestum’), With respeet to these én in general it may be 


oupBovdevtixév. On the division of the 
"Par. pds “AXéE., double or triple, see 
Spengel in his note on the (so called) 
art of Anaximenes, p. 99. and 228. 
Also Art. Script. p. 182. 

1 It is probable that a general's 
speech to his soldiers comes under 
this head: it is at any rate of a 


hortatory kind. 
tions it, 

? The Rhet. ad Alex. makes the 
té\n of deliberative rhetoric six in 
number: roy rporpérorra xpi Secxview 
that the objects of his recommendation 
are just, legal, expedient, fair and 
noble (xa\d), pleasant, and easy of 


Aristotle never men- 
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observed that the author does not mean absolutely to confine 
any one of them to a special branch, and Cicero in the pas- 
sages of the de Invent. above quoted includes the honestum 
with the utile as the object of the genus deliberativum ; they 
all cuprapadapBavovet ta adda, take in the rest as adjuncts 
and subordinate considerations, the special rédos being cha- 
racteristic, and the most prominent object of the genus. The 
time of the public speaker is the future. Demosthenes adds 
70 mrapov ‘the present fact’ to rd wéAAov as the object of the 
oupBouros, TO Sé wéAXOv } TO Tapov THY TOD cuuBovrAov Tak 
arate. de Cor. p. 292 § 192. and, by implication, de Pace, at 
the opening. And this ‘present time’ is likewise slipt in, con- 
trary to the theory, by Aristotle himself, 1. 6.1. mporpérovra 
0s ecopévwy 7) UTrapycvTwy; and again, I. 8.7. Deliberative 
rhetoric, as we have seen, derives one of its names, 7d Snyayyo- 
ptxov, from the circumstance of its being usually addressed to 
public assemblies and on subjects of national interest. Theo- 
retically speaking however this need not be so, though prac- 
tically it is for the most part thus limited. For in the first 
place advice may be given privately, which is just as much 
mpotpotn and azotpemn as the other. Rhet. 1 3.3. 1.18. 1.: 
and secondly, in some cases the distinction between the cup- 
Bovrevtixov and the émdecetixdy yévos almost vanishes, as 
in Isocrates’ Panegyric and Panathenaic speeches, each of 
which was addressed to a national assembly, and the former 
designed to recommend a national policy, union against the 
Persians. The end of these is ostensibly 6 cupdépor, political 
expediency, and the time referred to, the future. But the real 
object of the speaker is the display of his own powers of com- 
position, and so immediate or present, and therefore these are 
properly referred to the head of declamatory or epideictic 
speeches, made for ostentation’s sake and to gain applause. 
This branch of oratory must plainly derive its materials, 
attainment: and 46 dworpérwy must And the ends of the epideictic kind 


show that the course from which he are the same. c. 2. § 4. c. 4. § 1. 
dissuades is the opposite of all these. 
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ei8n or mpotaces, chiefly from Politics in its narrower or 
special sense. 

The second branch of Rhetoric is addressed to one or 
more judges, and is called 76 S:eavixov or Stxacrixdy, judicial 
or forensic speaking, judiciale or forense genus, practice in 
the law courts and before judicial tribunals, It comprises 
accusation and defence as its parts, xatnyopia and amrodoyia: 
its Tédos is TO Sixavov xal ddixov; justice in accusation, in- 
justice, or rather the removal of it, in defence. (This seems 
the only way of explaining the double end: though it is 
plain that justice in either case is the real object—no one 
avowedly aims at injustice—and the other is added in all 
probability merely to make the end of this parallel to the 
other two): and its time is the past; (comp. Quint. vi. 2. 3) 
for accusation and defence must always turn upon acts 
already committed. This is the kind of rhetoric which occu- 
pied according to Aristotle nearly the whole attention, and 
the entire arts or téyvaz, of his predecessors ; because, Rhet. I. 
1. 10, this kind of practice admits of more sophistry and 
chicanery than the deliberative—jrrov ote xaxotpyov 4 §n- 
propia. 

The forensic kind of rhetoric plainly requires the study of 
some parts of Ethics, as the theory of Justice; and Jurispru- 
dence, which belongs to Politics, 

The third branch is inferior to the two preceding in 
extent, importance and interest. It is the émidecerixdy yévos, 
demonstrativum genus, the demonstrative, showy, ostentatious, 
declamatory kind: so called because speeches of this sort are 
composed for ‘show’ or ‘exhibition’, éréevks, and their object 
is to display the orator’s powers, and to amuse an audience 
(Quint. vil. 3. 11.)—who are therefore @ewpoi rather than 
xptrat, like spectators at a theatre, or a contest for a prize, 
Rhet. 11. 18. 1. 1. 3. 2—rather than any serious interest or 
real issue at stake’, This is sometimes called wavyyupis or 


1 From this arises a twofold di- where there is some real interest at 
vision of rhetoric into mpayuartixéy, stake, or dywnorixdy, where there is a 
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7d mavyyupixov (as by Dionysius, Ars Rhet. vit. 4. Nicol. 
Soph. Progymn. ap. Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 11. 477. Syrian. ad 
Hermog. ap. Speng. ad Rhet. ad Alex. p. 99. and Art. Ser. 
p. 184.) because these éide(Eers were often delivered at the 
mavryi pets, the general assemblies at Olympia and the other 
national games. It also sometimes goes by the name of 
éyxopiacrixovy or laudatory. To this class belong funeral 
orations', wavyyupixol Gyo, speeches for the mavyyipes, and 
panegyrics in the modern sense (of which Isocrates’ éyxapuov 
‘EXévns is an instance); and in general, literary compositions 
in rhetorical or periodic style which have no practical pur- 
pose in view—whence it is said of them, Rhet. m1. 12. 5. 
 pev obv emdecxtixn rébis ypadikwratn: TO yap Epyov 
avtThs avayvwots—they are meant rather to be read. Quin- 
tilian thus characterises this branch of rhetoric. Ubi emo- 
lumentum non in utilitate aliqua, sed in sola laude consistit. 
Inst. Orat. 11. 8.'7. Tota est ostentationis, Ib. § 63. Well 
known examples are the speeches in Plato’s Phedrus and 
Symposium ; most of Isocrates’ speeches, and such like. 
Cicero, Orat. 11. 37. (Compare x11, 42.) comprises under the 
head of ézide(Fers, laudationes scriptiones historia et tales 
suasiones qualem fecit Isocrates Panegyricum. Sometimes 
these laudationes assumed the aspect of a burlesque, and we 
read of Polycrates, who had a reputation for the composition 
of these éwaiwoi, writing one in praise of mice (Rhet. 11. 24. 
6.), another in commendation of pots, yutpat, and a third of 
counters, Wijpor (mentioned by Menander the Rhetorician) : 
an encomium upon salt, aes, is noticed by Plato, Symp. 177 B, 
and Menander zepi éid., without the author's name; and 
the same is again referred to, together with another upon 
humble bees, BouSvurvol, by Isocrates, Helen. § 12.2 A pane- 


struggle or effort, which implies some- 1 On Plato’s Menexenus,and funeral 
thing substantial at issue; and ¢ridex- —_ orations in general, see Grote’s Plato, 
tixév, where the end is mere display. Vol. ru. ch, 31. 

Syrianus ad Hermog. ap. Spengel, * This distinction of serious and 
Art. Script. p. 184. burlesque éwidelfes is noted by Ari- 
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gyric upon the lyre by Lycophron the Sophist is mentioned 
by Alexander Aphrod. in his Commentary on Soph. El. 174. 
b. 30. There were also éyxwuta trapadoka, as that of Alci- 
damas upon death. He wrote another in praise of poverty, 
and a third zrepi IIpwréws tod xvvds. Menander. zrepi émSetx- 
Tixav. ap. Speng. Rhet. Gr. 11. 346. 

Of this branch éraivos and wéyos are the constituent 
parts; its réXos, TO KadOv Kal aicypov, honour and dishonour, 
the noble and the base, fair and foul, right and wrong: and 
its time, the present. 

Here again some acquaintance with Ethics, which deter- 
mines what is xaddv and what aicypdv, is necessarily 
required, 

And thus it appears that in all the three branches alike 
the materials which the orator handles, his efSy or special 
topics, must be almost entirely derived from Politics, the 
science which treats of man in his social condition, 7 sept 
tavOpworwa gdirocogia, Eth. Nic. x. 10. sub fin., “the study 
of human conditions and of the relation of man to man in 
society,” and therefore includes Ethics, which analyses human 
nature in the individual, investigates his functions, épyov, 
and his character, 70s, and habits, his end and aim, 7éAos, 
and thence prescribes his rule of conduct. So that not only 
do the two kinds of moral (or immoral) proof, the assump- 
tion of a virtuous character, and appeals to the feelings, 
require some knowledge of Ethies, but we now see that no 
reasoning in any of the three branches of rhetoric can be 
carried on without it; and we are entitled to conclude, aare 
cupBaiver tiv pntopixjy olov mapadvés te THs Siadextixrs 
elvat kal Tis Tepl Ta On mpayparteias, nv Sixacov éott Tpoo- 
ayopevery TrodTixnv. Rhet. 1.2.7. And of these two, dia- 
lectics gives the form, Politics supplies the matter. 


stotle, Rhet. 1. 9. 2. érel 52 cupBalva Oedy ddAA Kal Ayvxa cal raw Mw 
kai xwpls orovdfs cal pera orovdis  Spww 7d ruxdy x.7.A. 
éraweivy wodddxis ot pdvor vO pwirov 4 
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TOMOI, EIAH, STOIXEIA. 


And this brings us to the consideration of the form 
which these materials assume in a system of rhetoric, when 
they appear as tozos or xowot Toor and eldn, general and 
specific topics. 

The object and use of rowos in general is to aid the 
memory. Top. ©. 14. 163. b. 24. Cicero, Top. § 2, speaks of 
Aristotle’s Topics as, disciplina inveniendorum argumento- 
rum. See also de Orat. 1. 86, 354, and 358, and on the use 
of rozrot, Rhet. 1. 22. 10. 

But first of the meaning of the term tors, locus, or 
topic. 

This is very clearly stated by Cicero and Quintilian. 
The former in his Topics, 11. 7., gives the following explana- 
tion: ut igitur earum rerum que abscondite sunt demon- 
strato et notato loco facilis inventio est; sic quum pervesti- 
gare argumentum aliquod volumus, locos nosse debemus: sic 
enim appellate ab Aristotele sunt ha quasi sedes e quibus 
argumenta promuntur. Itaque licet definire locum esse 
argumenti sedem. In de Orat. 1. 34 147. the tézoe are 
compared to the haunts of game; atque hoc totum est sive 
artis sive animadversionis sive consuetudinis nosse regiones 
intra quas venere et pervestiges quod queras. Ubi eum 
locum omnem cogitatione sepseris, si modo usu rerum per- 
callueris, nihil te effugiet, atque omne quod erit in re occur- 
ret atque incidet ; and again, § 174, to veins or mines, where 
metals may be looked for; ut enim si aurum cui, quod esset 
multifariam defossum, commonstrare vellem, satis esse debe- 
ret si signa et notas ostenderem locorum, quibus cognitis 
ipse sibi foderet, et id quod vellet parvulo labore, nullo 
errore, inveniret: sic has ego argumentorum notas querenti 
demonstravi ubi sint: reliqua cura et cogitatione eruuntur : 
and in de Fin. tv. 4. 10. they are further compared to stores 
or thesauri which may be had recourse to on occasion 
for a supply of arguments; e quibus locis quasi thesauris 
argumenta depromerentur, Quintilian, v. 10, 20—22 is par- 
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ticularly distinct in his explanation, which is exactly to 
the same purport as Cicero's, and perhaps borrowed from 
him. Locos appello...sedes argumentorum quibus latent 
(lurk, like wild beasts; where game is to be looked for), ex 
quibus sunt petenda. Next they are compared with the 
haunts or regions where animals of any particular kind may 
be found when wanted. Nam ut in terra non omni gene- 
rantur omnia, nec avem aut feram reperias ubi quzeque nasci 
aut morari soleat ignarus; et piscium quoque genera alia 
planis gaudent, alia saxosis, regionibus etiam litoribusque 
discreta sunt, nec helopem nostro mari aut scarum ducas; - 
ita non omne argumentum undique venit, ideoque non passim 
querendum est. Multus alioqui error, et exhausto labore 
quod non ratione scrutabimur non poterimus invenire nisi casu. 
At si scierimus ubi quodque nascatur, quum ad locum ventum 
erit facile quod in eo est pervidebimus. Lastly Aristotle him- 
self, Rhet. m. 26. 1. describes rozros as a head or genus under 
which many enthymemes or rhetorical arguments fall or 
are collected ; tézros, ef 6 moddd evOupnpata eurimrer’. 

A réros therefore is a ‘place’ or ‘region,’ the place where 
you may look for something you want with the certainty of 
finding it, or a store which may be drawn upon to meet an 
occasional requirement: and in its application to rhetorie 
means a ‘head’ (capita, Cic. de Orat. 11. 34. 146) or ‘genus’ 
or general conception, which includes under it a large stock 
of special arguments of the same kind. The advantage of 
referring special arguments to these general heads, is that 
you know where to find them when wanted, like game in 
their haunts, or metal in a metalliferous district or in a vein, 


1 Theon, in his Progymn. c. 7. rept 
romou, (Spengel. Rhet. Gr. u. 106.) 
gives a different version of the meta- 
phor. According to him ‘place,’ 
means ‘head quarters’ or ‘the place 
from which you sally out to attack an 
enemy,’ and equivalent to dopuq: 


and 7émos has accordingly been defined 
by some, ddoppiy émyeipnudrwr. But 
this explanation is neither so natural, 
nor so applicable to the circumstances 
of the case as that of Cicero and 
Quintilian. 
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or any plant or animal in the particular habitat or region 
to which it belongs; or like goods in a store, or arms and 
ammunition in a magazine or arsenal: the place where they 
may all be found. A passage of Cicero, de Orat. 11. 30. 130. 
may be quoted in further explanation of the term itself and 
the use of topics. As in writing, we ought to have the let- 
ters that we require to use ready at hand, and not to be 
obliged to hunt about for them whenever we want them; so 
when a case is to be argued we should have a stock of argu- 
ments all ready classified, arranged in ‘ places’ where we can 
make sure of finding them, and ticketed and labelled as it 
were in their repository, or like bottles in the bins of a cellar, 
so that they offer themselves to us at once as soon as they 
are required. And to precisely the same effect, XxxIVv. § 146. 

But we have next to notice a distinction between differ- 
ent kinds of rozrot, which as far as Rhetoric is concerned is 
peculiar to Aristotle's system. Toros as a general term is 
subdivided into ef special or specific, and tomoz proper, or 
xotwvot Tomot universal topics: and ro7os is frequently used 
in both these senses. The elm or (dca, the specific topics, are 
as he expressly tells us Rhet. 1. 2, 21, so called because they 
are species or kinds subordinate to and forming part of the 
several sciences, chiefly Ethics and Politics, which come in 
contact with rhetoric and furnish it with its propositions, 
mporaces, and enthymemes. As distinguished from these, 
the root or Kowol rérroe are those general topics of argument 
which are universally applicable to all sciences, the ei» 
being confined each to its own; since no ethical enthymemes 
can be applied to physical subjects and vice versa: but the 
topics of degree, rod waddov cal Hrrov, of amplification and 
depreciation, tod avfew «al pewdv, of past and future, of 
possible and impossible, which are the topics, témrou, or xowol 
toro. ‘universal’ topics, are alike applicable to all the 
materials of the several sciences from which the eiéy are 
derived, and are thus ‘common’ to all. Aristotle's language 
is so very distinct on this point in the passage quoted that it 
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cannot be mistaken. Aéeyw yap Siadextixovs Te Kal pytoptKods 
cudroytopovs elvas tept dv Tovs Térous (the Kowwol rémoe of 
degree, probability and improbability and the rest, as appears 
immediately afterwards from the example given olov 6 tod par- 
Rov Kai Hrrov Toros) Aéyopev* obtot & eicly of KotvA wepl 
Sixatwy (Ethical) «al puoudy (Physical) nal rept rodutixdv 
(Political) xai wept mrodrdv Siadepdvrwv elder (i.e. special 
sciences) oloy 6 tod padAov Kal 7tTov Toros. I. 2. 20, and 
again, § 22. rAéyw 8é cidn pev tas Ka’ Exaotov yévos (of 
sciences, Ethics, Polities, Physics, &c.) iSlas mporacets, Torous 
5€ rovs Kowvors duolws mavrwr (i.e. the xowol root and the 
tomo. éevOvpnuatov of ce. I. 23. and 24). Nevertheless 
Schrader, on 11. 20. 1., and Spengel, in Trans, of Bav. Acad. 
p. 38, where this is distinctly tmplied, conceive the name 
eién to be applied to the former because they are species of 
each of the three genera of rhetoric, the xowol rémoe being 
universally applicable to all three. It is perfectly true that 
Aristotle does so treat the ethical or political efy, as subor- 
dinate to the three divisions or branches of rhetoric, and it is 
equally true that the xowol tomov are common alike to all 
three, and that they might therefore have been so called for 
the reason assigned: but the language of the second chapter 
above referred to leaves no doubt that Aristotle gives them 
the name of ein because they are species subordinate to the 
several sciences, from which they are borrowed, as genera, 
and not because they happen to be treated under the heads 
of the three branches of rhetoric. 

Another term by which they are frequently designated is 
otoyela, as in Rhet. 1. 2. 22. ult. 2 6. 1. m1. 26. 1. mm. 22. 12. 
atoxetov for Toros is found likewise in the Topics. A. 1. 121. 
b. 11. c. 6. 128, a, 22. Z. 5. 148. a. 13. c. 14 151. b. 18. and 
Cicero has, Top. Iv. 25. locis...tanquam elementis quibusdam. 
The reason why they are so called appears from the Chapter 
on atovxeiov, Metaph. Z. 3. orovxeiov is an ‘ultimate ele- 
ment’, something either altogether indivisible, or divisible 
only into similar parts. The term may be variously applied, 


as in a language to its ultimate divisions, or letters; in bodies, 
to their elements, indivisible component parts, or atoms; in 
geometry to points, otvyyai, the ultimate elements of space; 
in reasoning or proof, to the simplest and normal form of 
syllogism, the first figure: and in the Anal. Post. 1. 23. 84. 
b. 22. it stands for duecot mpotaces, propositions ‘imme- 
diately’ or intuitively apprehended, ‘without the intervention 
of the middle term’, when subject and predicate are seen 
simultaneously by the voids or intuitive reason. 

A roros therefore, the genus or head of a multitude of 
similar and individual toro: of the same kind, may be called a 
ototxeiov or ‘element’ of enthymematic reasoning, because it 
is only further divisible into similar parts, and thus corre- 
sponds with the definition of the latter. And this will enable 
us to enter fully into Aristotle’s meaning when he says, 
Rhet. 1. 26. 1. 7d ydp avo A€yw otovyeiov Kal téomov" ears 
yap orovyeiov cal roros, els 8 Twodda évOvprnpata (many 
enthymemes of the same kind) é€umimre, and in 1. 22. 12, 
atotyeiov S& Aéyw Kal Torov évOvpnatos To adro. And 
these are the heads of families of similar enthymemes which 
are enumerated and exemplified in Ir. c, 23." 

There are accordingly three kinds of roo; (1) the etSn, 
the special materials, or specific premisses, derived mainly 
from Politics and Ethics; these may also be designated by 
the general name, as they are in Rhet. 1. 22. 16, téoe rap 
etSwv. Most enthymemes are derived from the eiéy, 1. 2. 22. 
and the latter are expressly distinguished from the tézroz 
évOuunwatov. Wt. 1.1. éote yap Ta ev edn tov &rOupnpa- 
twv, ta S€ rowos*. (2) The second kind is the xowvot 
toot, or Toro alone, for the general name is applied alike 
to all. These are so called, because, as we have seen, they 


1 Waitz in his note on crotxetor, deficiency. 
Comment. ad Organ. 84. b. 21. omits 2 On efSy, and roro in general, see 
to explain the application of the term Poste, Introd. to Transl. of Anal. 
to ‘topics’: nor does Bonitz, ad Post. p. 24. 
Metaph. 1014. b. 3—6. supply the 
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can be applied to all the materials of Rhetoric, and to its 
three branches alike. They are four in number, Rhet. 11. 
18. 3—5. and c. 19. possible and impossible, dvvardv xai 
advvarov; fact past and future, 7d yeyovds nal 7d pwédAXov; 
degree, 76 wddAov Kal Frrov; and amplification and deprecia- 
tion, 7d av&ewv xal pewotv. These are ‘common’, to the 
ein the materials of Rhetoric and to its three branches; 
Kowa yap TaiTa Tavrwv Tév Adywv, Rhet. 1. 12. 2. aeph 
Tov Kowdv, U. 18, 2. They are analysed and exemplified 
in I. c. 19. and from them of course are to be distinguished 
the xowal mwiatevs of the succeeding chapter, which are the 
two universal instruments of proof, enthymeme and example. 
These general té7roe can be applied to the efSy, and also em- 
ployed as romoe évOupnuarwy—see II. 23. 4, 5—or as térrot of 
fallacious enthymemes, as defywors in 1. 24, 4. The distinc- 
tion between the e/$y and xowol rorrou is very clearly stated in 
Rhet. 1. 38. The former are the special materials of the 
orator’s enthymemes, and may be classified under the heads 
of the three branches of rhetoric ; although the name is really 
given to them because they are species, or specific topics, of 
the yévos or science to which they severally belong. They 
are the topics to which the three réAy of the several branches 
of rhetoric, 76 cuudépov xal BraBepdr, or in other words, 7d 
aya0ov xal axdv, 70 Sixatoy Kad G8iKxov, Td Kaddv Kai aisypév, 
give rise. The xowol réo, four in number, which are enu- 
merated and determined in § 8, are common to all these, and 
in so far universally applicable to the ein and to the three 
divisions of rhetoric. (3) Thirdly we have the toro: évOu- 
pnpatov and daivouévwv évOvpnuarwv which are to be dis- 
tinguished from the two preceding; heads of families of similar 
arguments out of which enthymemes may be constructed. 
Some of these are ‘common topics’, in the sense of their 
being applicable to all the three branches of rhetoric ; others 
are confined to the dicastic branch. All of them may be 
used either way, argued either on the affirmative or negative 
side, 1. 23.1. Rhetoric ravavria ovAdoyivfera. 
9 
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The communes loci of Cicero and Quintilian and the Latin 
Rhetoricians seem to be more comprehensive, and capable of 
a more extensive application than those of Aristotle’s three 
divisions. They are thus defined by Cicero, Orat. 36. § 136. 
qui communes appellati sunt eo quod videntur multarum 
lidem esse causarum, sed proprii singularum esse debebunt ; 
de Orat. 1. 27. 106. quia de universd re tractari solent : 
and are illustrated by examples in various places, Cic. de 
Orat. 111. 27. 106, '7. de Invent. 1.16. 50. Auct. ad Herenn. 
u. 3, 5. 9, 13. 10, 14. 15, 22. 16, 24. 17, 26. 30, 48, 9. 
Quint. v. 12. 15, 6. From these examples it seems that any 
subject or topic of a general character, that is capable of 
being variously applied and constantly introduced on any ap- 
propriate occasion, is a locus communis; any common current 
maxim, or alternative proposition, such as rumoribus credi 
oportere et non oportere, suspicionibus credi oportere et non 
oportere, testibus credi oportere et non oportere et similia de 
Invent. 1. c.: compare the passages of the Auct. ad Heren. 
Again invidia, avaritia, testes inimici, potentes amici, (Quintil.) 
may furnish loci communes; or they may be constructed de 
virtute, de officio, de equo et bono, de dignitate, utilitate, 
honore, ignominia, and on other moral topics. Cic. de Or, III. 
27. 107. u.s. To the same effect Hermogenes, Progymn. 
c. 6. ap. Spengel. Rhet. Gr. vol. 11. p. 9. xowvds romos Aéyerat, 
Svéte dudrrec rep) mavrds ev iepoovaov (for example), vzép 
mavros 8& dpiotéws. This use of communes loci is also ex- 
emplified in the orations or “School Exercises” (Miiller. H. 
G. L. c. xxxim. § 2.) of Antiphon. See for example de 
Cwed. Herod. § 87, and § 14, compared with zrepl tod yopeur. 
§ 3 and § 2. where the same rozros is repeated in nearly,the 
same words, and applied to two similar cases. These loci com- 
munes were sometimes illustrated by examples of the mode of 
treating them rhetorically by the teachers of the rhetorical 
schools, such as Protagoras Gorgias and Antiphon himself, 
and given to the pupils as models of argument or of style to 
be committed tomemory. Such loci communes are referred to 
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by Aristotle in a passage, de Soph. El. c. 34, 183. b. 36. seq. 
previously quoted, p. 3. not., but not under that name; Aeyous 
yap of pev pynropixods of S& épwrntiKods (dialectical) é50cav 
éxpavOave, eis ods mrEaTAKIS Eurrinte @nOncay éExaTepot 
Tods GAAHAwY Aédyous....00 yap TéyynV GAAG TA amd THs 
téxyns Sidovres trasdevew vredauBavov x.T.r and this prac- 
tice continued in use in the Roman schools. Bacon likewise 
in de Augm. Scient. Lib. v. c. 3. speaks of the collection of 
an apparatus for rhetorical purposes, which he says may be of 
two kinds, either a store of subjects of arguments and com- 
mon places, quam vocamus Topicam (these are more like 
Aristotle’s ré7rot), or a stock of ready-made arguments and 
speeches upon the most common subjects of controversy, 
which he calls Promptuaria; and these last correspond to 
the loci communes of the Latin Rhetoricians. Protagoras is 
said by Cicero to have been the first composer of communes 
loci in his sense; Brut. c. 12. Protagoras scripsit rerum 
illustrium disputationes, que nune appellantur communes 
loci. 

Upon the various divisions already described ; the modes 
of proof or persuasion, rioteis', 70n, and wa@os; the edn 
and ré7or; the three genera or branches of rhetoric; are 
founded the plan and method of treatment of the work in 
its two first books. Another and more fundamental division 
which has been already incidentally mentioned, p. 7, is that 
which distinguishes the two first books from the third, and 
is not even noticed until we come to the end of the second 
and the beginning of the third book. The two first are 
occupied with an account of the instruments and modes 
and materials or topics of rhetorical proof, which is the 


1 The term rlcreas applied to Alexand. cc, 7, 8, and elsewhere; in 
rhetorical proofs, because they are not Isocrates, dvrid. § 256, 278, 280.; and 
demonstrative or scientific, dwodex- in Plato; only in the last of the three, 
tixal, but only probable, or modes of not as distinctive of, and specially 
persuading, is no invention of Aris- applicable to, rhetorical proof, 
totle, It appears in the Rhet. ad 
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essential part or ‘body’ of the art: the rest being compa- 
ratively of no importance, a mere appendage or external 
ornament, like dress or jewels to the person. This is why 
the contents of the third book on style, arrangement, and 
delivery, Aékis, Takis, and v7roxpiots, are left so long un- 
noticed: it is because they are unworthy to occupy the 
attention until all the more important and material subjects 
of the art have been thoroughly analysed and examined 
and exhibited in detail. The three parts of rhetoric are 
distinguished by Cicero, Orat. § 43., in one of those succinct 
and expressive phrases which preeminently distinguish the 
Latin language; quid dicat, quo quidque loco, quomodo. 

In Aristotle's own introduction in the three first chapters, 
to which after the dispatch of so much preliminary matter 
we have at length arrived, the province of the art is marked 
out, its limits determined, its instruments, materials and 
principal divisions are in general terms defined analysed and 
explained. The obscurity of this part of the work is so great, 
especially to those who are as yet unacquainted with the 
technicalities of Aristotle’s Logic and the intricacies of his 
style, that I have here as in the third book for a similar 
reason, that is, on account of the extreme brevity and com- 
pression and elliptical character of the composition, had 
recourse to a running commentary or paraphrase with occa- 
sional translation, in order to supply a clue of connexion 
which may guide the inexperienced reader through what 
I may call without exaggeration the tangled wilderness of 
Aristotle’s ordinary writing. That Aristotle could and did 
write well we know from Cicero’s frequent and glowing 
eulogiums on the beauties of his lost dialogues: that he 
could also write excessively ill and obscurely, that he could 
omit to express at least two thirds of his meaning and 
leave it to be supplied by the reader’s ingenuity, that he 
could involve himself in a maze of endless subtlety and 
confusion in the discussion of some transcendental problem 
Physical or Metaphysical, ‘and find no end in wandering 
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mazes lost’, that he could often repeat himself, or again 
confuse his readers by the absence of all indication as to 
whether he is speaking in his own person, or quoting or 
even refuting the doctrines of another, and that his trains of 
reasoning in general have sometimes a rambling, discursive, 
and unconnected character—all this is but too well known 
to the readers of his Physics, of his de Anima, of his Meta- 
physics, and indeed of nearly all his extant writings, in the 
very best of which these unpleasant peculiarities will occa- 
sionally appear. There are many parts of the Rhetoric, 
especially the third book, which have to me all the appear- 
ance of notes of lectures, jotted down in a commonplace 
book, to be filled up expanded and illustrated when they 
were orally delivered to his class; and though I by no 
means assert that this is true of the entire work, still it 
may be a good reason for dealing with such parts in the 
manner that I propose; and I am in this also following the 
example of Victorius’ excellent Commentary. 


ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 


BOOK I. CHAP. I. 


THE art or faculty of rhetoric as it is variously called, 
the one term describing it as a theory or system, the other 
regarding it from the practical side, as a faculty or practice 
in finding arguments, Svvayis tod mopicat Aoyous, I. 2, 7., is 
the counterpart, ayrictpogos', or as it is afterwards more 
correctly expressed (the differences between it and rhetoric 
being too considerable to admit of its being properly desig- 
nated as an exact counterpart, implying that the two arts 
resemble one another as closely as erpody and dvtictpodpy in 
a regular lyrical ode) a copy, éuolwpa, offshoot, branch, trapa- 
gvés, or subordinate part, wdptov, of dialectics, both of them 
being employed upon subjects common after a fashion (rpé- 
mov Tivd, i.e. in a certain sense, up to a certain point; it is 
not absolutely true, because there are differences in this 
respect between man and man, some using them much more 
than others) to all men alike, and neither of them confined 
like other arts and sciences to one particular definite class of 
objects and inquiries. Medicine, for example, deals with one 
particular genus or department of things, rd tyewdy nai 
vooepov, geometry with the properties of magnitude, ra rod 
peyéBous maOn, or of space, arithmetic with numbers: botany 
is trepl guTay, zoology epi feswv, and the like: whereas rhe- 
toric and dialectics have no one special subject of their own, 
but exercise themselves indifferently upon any question that 
is set before them, wep rod Soévros, 1. 2. 1*. In consequence 
of this universality of application every one at some time or 


1 See the note on dyticrpodos, I. 1. 1. 2 See above, p. 75. 
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other has occasion to make use of them; for every one is 
constantly liable to get engaged in a discussion [indeed at 
Athens, where dialectical disputation was so fashionable, and 
more especially while Socrates was alive and prowling about 
the streets and public places seeking whom he might con- 
fute, the difficulty must rather have been to keep out of it] 
in which he must sustain the part of assailant, critic, or 
maintainer of a thesis, of questioner or respondent in a dialec- 
tural debate’, or to be driven to the use of rhetoric in accu- 
sation or defence. Most people it is true do this either 
altogether at random without any regular system rule or 
method at all, or else they acquire a practical skill, still 
independent of system, an éuretpia or knack falling short of 
genuine ‘art’, which is due to the familiarity or habituation 
(cvvyGeva) which arises out of the exercise of the acquired 
habit (€:s). But the very possibility of these two modes of 
procedure, and the undoubted success with which they are 
often carried on, show plainly by their frequent recurrence that 
causes and effects must be traceable in the processes, and 
therefore that they may be systematised (odo7oveiv), and a 
body of rules drawn up by which they wil] be converted into 
arts, and success ensured so far as the rules of art can ensure 
it. [It is the knowledge of causes by which art is distin- 
guished from mere éuzrecpia. See on ‘art’, ante, pp. 19—23]. 
It appears therefore that rhetoric may be treated as an art 


systematically, if not scientifically’. 


1 éterdtew to sift, crossexamine 
here represents the assailant or ques- 
tioner in the dialectical combat, 6 
érixecpGy, 6 ddéyxwy, 6 driyerpy, and 
6 éferd{uv himself; the opponent is the 
maintainer of the thesis, 6 bréxwv 
tov Nbyor, 6 daroxpuw5uevos, the respon- 
dent. See the description, above, 
Pp. 90. 
® The complete definition of art, aa 
it is understood both by Plato and 
Aristotle, is, a systematic and rational 


(See especially, c. 4. 


procedure, governed by general rules 
derived from experience, but distin- 
guished from mere é¢ureipla, practical 
skill or routine, which is irrational 
(Plat. Gorg. 465. a.) growing merely 
out of habit and practice, by the 
apprehension of cause (Plat. Gorg. 
sor. A. Arist. Met. A. 1. and else- 
where), and the recognition of general 
principles, Art deals with universals 
and not particulars. Rhet. 1. 2, 11. 
Met, A. 1. 
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§§ 4—-6.) As it is, the compilers of the so-called ‘arts’ have 
supplied us with a very small portion of what really consti- 
tutes an art of rhetoric, and that is proof—not scientific 
demonstration, but the kind of proof that rhetoric admits’— 
the legitimate and most effective instrument of ‘ persuasion’, 
the reputed end of the art; which can most readily be reduced 
to rules of art, and admits of the nearest approach to sci- 
entific treatment. Of enthymeme, the form of syllogism 
which rhetoric employs in drawing its conclusions, which is 
in fact “the body”, the solid substantial matter of proof,— 
to which all other kinds of indirect proof, such as the influ- 
ence of character, or appeals to the feelings, interests, pas- 
sions of judge or audience, are subsidiary and subordinate, 
standing to the other in the relation of mere adjuncts or 
external appendages (poc@jxa), like dress or ornaments to 
the person—their works are absolutely silent; whilst they 
confine themselves to the treatment of such non essentials as 
some of those above described, which are properly speaking 
no part of rhetoric at all, are ‘beside the subject’, é&w rod 
mpayyaros, and mere appeals ad captandum to the judges. 
And therefore, if all trials were conducted as they even now 
are in some cities, and particularly in the best governed, the 
pleaders who strictly adhered to the rules laid down in these 
systems of rhetoric would have nothing whatever to say: in 
some places they actually put in practice what is universally 


not demonstrative or necessary, is no 
invention of Aristotle. It occurs fre- 


1 Viz. xlcres, Rhetorical proofs 
are so called, first because 7d welew 


being assigned as the object of the 
art, lors, belief, is the proper and 
natural result; and secondly because 
the sphere of rhetoric being proba- 
bility, and none of its premisses or 
conclusions with very few exceptions 
necessary, scientific demonstration, 
dwddectis, is excluded, and belief is the 
highest degree of certainty to which 
the orator can attain. The use of the 
term icres as applied to rhetorical 
proofs, because they are popular and 


quently in the Rhet. ad Alex. see 
ce. 7, 8, &c. and in Isocrates in the 
same application, dvrid. §§ 256, 278, 
280, &c. Plato uses the word fre- 
quently, but never, I think, in this 
strictly technical sense, though the 
meaning is often implied. Of the 
nature and import of ‘persuasion,’ 
an excellent account is given by Mr 
Bain, Senses and Intellect, Bk. m. 
Ch. 2. § 40. part of this is unintention- 
ally repeated from the note, p. 131. 


approved in theory, and allow no ‘travelling out of the record’, 
no arguments or persuasive arts which have not a direct 
and immediate bearing upon the case before the court. This 
is the practice in the Court of the Areopagus, and it is cer- 
tainly right: to appeal to a judge’s passions and feelings, to 
attempt to excite in him anger, jealousy, compassion, is to 
warp him (sacrpépew), and prevent him from exercising 
a right (straight and even) and sound judgment; and is just 
like wilfully making the rule crooked which you are about to 
apply to test something which you want to make straight. 
Besides this, it is plain that the parties in an action strictly 
speaking have nothing to do but to prove their point; 
whether the fact is so or not, whether the thing alleged has 
or has not been done; whether it is ‘great or small’, im- 
portant or trifling, ‘just or unjust’—except in cases where 
these points have been already determined by the legislator 
—is for the judge to decide, who wants no instruction from 
the parties before him on such matters as these. § 6. 

We may observe here that laws enacted on sound princi- 
ples should as far as may be determine everything them- 
selves, and leave as little as possible to the decision of the 
judge: first, because it is easier to find one or a few with 
sufficient wisdom and capacity for legislation and judicial 
decision than a large number similarly endowed; and 
secondly, because legislation arises from long previous con- 
sideration, allows plenty of time to deliberate upon the ope- 
ration and effect of a proposed enactment, its adaptation to 
the wants and character of the people for whom it is in- 
tended, and its harmony with the rest of the system, and so 
forth ; whereas the decisions of a judge or an assembly are 
given on the spur of the moment, without much time for 
reflexion, and are therefore always liable to error, the one 
in point of justice, the other in regard of the true interests 
of the state’. But the most important consideration of all 


1 al 32 xploes €f bxoyulov, dere ya- Gépov Karis rods xplrovras. xplvew, 
Aewdv drod:Sévar 7d Sixasoy kal rd cvz- as Victorius notes, is here used with 
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in favour of this view, is that the legislator’s decisions are 
not partial or particular, but universal, and also directed to 
the future: he lays down general rules with reference to 
future acts and events, in which he himself has no immedi- 
ate interest; but when we come to (57) the judge and 
assembly-man, they have to decide upon things present, in 
which they are, or may be, directly concerned, and definite, 
special cases, in which their interests and affections may be 
engaged—whereas ‘universals’ are of an abstract nature, 
and interest nobody—and so from this conjunction of their 
personal feelings and private interests with the case before 
them, their judgment, or power of decision, is obscured or 
clouded (émcxoreiv), and they are unable to discern the truth. 
Questions of fact, however, past present and future, are a 
necessary exception to the application of this principle : these 
cannot be foreseen by the legislator, and it is therefore im- 
possible for him to provide for them by any general regula- 
tions; they must necessarily be left to be decided as the 
occasion arises by the ordinary judges’. § 8. 


a double reference to judicial deci- 
sion and legislative deliberation; in 
both cases there is a judgment or 
decision: 7d Sixacov being the object 
of the former, 7d cupdépov of the 
latter. This is confirmed by the in- 
troduction of éx«Anotagris in the next 
sentence. Compare § 10. also I. 3. 2, 
and 1. 18. 1. where it is shown how 
the decision of the xpirns may be 
extended to all the three kinds of 
rhetoric. In the epideictic branch his 
judgment becomes criticism, and he is 
a critic. 

1 On this same question of the 
necessary insufficiency of general 
laws in their application to particular 
eases, see Polit. m1. 11. sub fin. To 
supply these deficiencies, wep! dow 
eadwaroiow ol vino Néyew deprBds 


Sid 7d ph Patcov elvac xabbrov Syraoac 
wept wavrwy, one of the ‘rulers,’ rév 
Apxovra, or states officer must be 
called in. The rule or theory is that 
a state should be governed by general 
laws as far as they can possibly be 
made to reach; but as they cannot 
provide for all cases that may arise, 
a great deal must of necessity be left 
to the discretion of individuals, and 
the intervention of some temporary 
and occasional authority is therefore 
required. The nature of this authority 
must be determined by the circum- 
stances of the case. In Politics and 
affairs of state it is the éx«Anola or 
general assembly that is called in to 
pass particular measures, yndlopara, 
on any special occasion, to provide 
for special emergencies —this is the 
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From what has been said it is plain that writers upon 
rhetoric, in defining the contents of the several divisions of 
the speech, the proemium, narrative and the rest (Rhet. IIL 
ec. 13—19.), are dwelling upon points which are beside the 
real subject which is before them; for these contents consist 
of nothing but precepts and directions for putting the judge 
into some particular state of mind and feeling, to excite in 
him, that is, such emotions as are favourable to their own 
cause and adverse to that of the opposite party: the true 
method of scientific proof, or rather artistic persuasion, which 
makes the really accomplished and successful rhetorical rea- 


definition of yj¢ienxa as opposed to 
the véuos or general law: &rt rept 
éviww adivarev Oérba vipov, dare Wn- 
dioparos dei, Eth. Nic. v. 14—in 
legal proceedings it is of course the 
judge, one or many, the xpirys or 
dixagr7s, that has to interpret the 
written law, apply it to particular 
cases, and if need be modify its 
severity. This is in fact the province 
of érelxeca, Eth. N. v. 14., which is 
a merciful and indulgent consideration 
or tendency, especially applied in the 
mitigation of the rigour of the written 
statute—érieixera is consequently de- 
fined, érarépPwua vopulpov dixalov, a 
correction, rectification, of strict legal 
justice. Under certain circumstances 
(cireonstances atténuantes) the rigour 
of the law must not be enforced. 
alriov 3° Sr 6 wév vbuos Kalddov was, 
wept éview 3° obx olév re dp0s elrety 
xafdXou, 

On this point Plato, though he 
holds theoretically that the true poli- 
tician, one who has a perfect and 
scientific knowledge of the art of 
government, ought to be absolute, for 
the public benefit, not for his own, 
Polit. 296. p. seq., like a physician or 
pilot, 297. D. sq.—at 298. B. the ab- 


surdity of the democratic theory and 
practice is held up to ridicule—yet 
allows that, when this perfection of 
scientific government is not to be 
attained, the authority of the laws 
should be paramount. This is 6 ded- 
repos roids, the second best course. 
300. A.B. Though the irregularities 
and inconsistencies, drouodryres, of 
human beings and their actions are 
such that no absolute general princi- 
ples or rules can be constantly applied 
to them, 294. B, and hence one would 
prefer, were it possible to find such 
an one, a perfect human statesman as 
governor and legislator who can adapt 
himself to these ever varying circum- 
stances ; yet in consequence of the in- 
finity of the special cases that arise, and 
the impossibility of settling them all 
singly and in detail, was ydp dy ris 
lxavds yévor’ dy wore, Gore dd Biov 
del wapaxaGypevos éxdorw &: dxpi- 
Belas rpoordrrew rd wpocixor ;—time 
strength and patience would alike fail 
the judge in such an office—although 
no one would willingly limit his 
powers and control his judgment by 
laying down absolute and general 
rules of action, this must neverthe- 
leas be done. 295. A. B. 
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soner (évOupnuarixds), they do not even attempt to explain. 
§ 9. 

[It has been already observed (ante, p. 4), and need here 
be only briefly repeated, that it may seem that Aristotle in 
these remarks is arguing against himself, and cutting the 
ground from under his own feet ; for his system by no means 
excludes appeals to the feelings, and 76 Tov axpoatny S:abet- 
vai mws (c. 2. § 3.) is one of the three modes of proof which 
are effected by means of the speech itself, and therefore fall 
under the province of the art. But he is to be understood 
as speaking only comparatively, whilst he is pointing out the 
defects in the existing ‘arts’ and their mode of dealing with 
rhetoric. They occupied themselves almost exclusively with 
these matters, which strictly according to the theory of the 
art are really é€w tod mpaypartos. For if judges and popu- 
lar assemblies were what they ought to be, all such appeals 
to feelings and interests would be as unnecessary as they are 
irregular, and proof alone, logical proof, of the question 
under consideration would be all that is required: but unfor- 
tunately they are not, and therefore Sa woyOnplav rav axpoa- 
vov (iI. 1. 5. compare I. 1.10. and 1. 2. 5.), in consequence 
of the defects of the audience, we must accommodate our- 
selves to circumstances; and since the introduction of such 
topics is usually necessary to the success of the pleader and 
orator, they must consequently enter into a complete system 
of rhetoric, which is to be a guide to practice: only they are 
to be kept subordinate, and scientifically (methodically) 
treated, both of which conditions the preceding writers on 
rhetoric failed to fulfil: they are not the immediate or proper 
subject, and ought not to be made the ‘ body’ of the speech, 
or of the rhetorical treatise.] 

And this is in fact the reason why they have totally 
neglected the deliberative, hortative, or public kind of 
speaking, and devoted themselves exclusively to the forensic 
or judicial branch; although both of these form parts of the 
same system, and the same mode of treatment is equally 
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applicable to both; and although the former is nobler and 
larger and more liberal (or ‘statesmanlike,’ or ‘more worthy 
of a citizen, vid. not. ad loc.)—being employed upon the 
settlement of questions in which important state interests 
are involved—than the other in which private interests are 
principally concerned, and the petty disputes that arise out 
of the ordinary every day dealings between man and man 
(ra ouvadd\dyparta): it is because the practice of the law 
courts allows more room for the introduction of this extra- 
neous matter, and for the use of trickery and chicanery 
(jrrov éott Kaxovpyov 7 Snunyopia Sixoroyias) than that of 
the public assembly, which is xoworepov, that is, in which the 
interests and issues which are taken into consideration are 
wider and more general, and encourage a more frank and 
candid and liberal tone and habit of mind than the special 
and private interests, and the often paltry and trifling 
matters which supply the topics of the pleader’, Such 
tricks and devices, dishonest alike and unscientific, as the 
sophistical rhetoricians recommend in their treatises and have 
recourse to in their practice, are in fact less available in the 
public assembly, because there the audience are deciding 
upon their own affairs (rept ofxefwv) in which they neces- 
sarily feel a deep interest: accordingly all that they want is 
proof that the course proposed is for their advantage, and 
every thing beyond and beside this is likely to be disap- 
proved and rejected as unnecessary and out of place: whereas 
in a court of law, the judges—and especially a large miscel- 
laneous body of dicasts like that of which the Athenian 
courts were composed—have usually no direct interest in the 
questions that are brought before them, and may be regarded 
as indifferent to the issue: it is therefore considered neces- 


} xowérepov is rendered by Victorius meaning that I have given to it in 
quod a multitudine quoque et imper- the text is at least equally derivable 
itis tractatur, more popular, more from the Greek, and far more suit- 
within the reach of the vulgar ap- able to the context and general senti- 
prehension: but I think that the ment of the passage. 
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sary to conciliate them (bring them over, dvadafeiv), and 
awaken in them a factitious interest in favour of the parties 
by appeals to their passions and feelings: the absence of any 
real interest renders them especially liable to be led away by 
these; they are diverted from the consideration of the merits 
of the case by the artificial excitement thus raised; they 
yield to the influence, lend themselves to the more plausible 
speaker, give sentence in his favour, and the case is decided, 
but not judged (88éac. trois audusBntotow, adX’ ov xpi- 
vovowv). And all this accounts for the exclusive attention 
which this school of sophistical rhetoricians has bestowed 
upon the forensic branch of their art, because it is here that 
the artifices and sophistry which are distinctive of their 
school can be but brought into play. To prevent these evil 
consequences in the administration of justice, the law, as has 
been already observed, in some cases actually prohibits the 
employment of any such indirect means of unduly influencing 
the judges: in the assembly, the members who have to 
decide are sufficiently interested in the result to guard against 
it themselves. § 10. 

Now it is plain that the scientific treatment of rhetoric, 
that is, the reduction of it to general rules of art, must 
occupy itself mainly, if not exclusively, with proof. This 
proof, since rhetoric is confined within the sphere of the pro- 
bable, and does not admit of strict scientific demonstration 
(amddeckis), leads to no more certain result than ictus, 
belief, a mode of conviction produced by the persuasion 
(r@ wetBew) of the speaker. Still it is a kind of demon- 
stration (awode&is tis), because we entertain the strongest 
persuasion or conviction of any thing which we suppose to 
have been demonstrated. [This seems to be somewhat of a 
non sequitur. The inference would be rather the other way; 
that drodeckis is a kind of wiotis: which is in any case the 
truer statement, seeing that belief is much more general 
than demonstration.] The form assumed by this rhetorical 
demonstration is that of the enthymeme: and this is in fact, 
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speaking generally, (dmA@s)—because it is possible that an 
‘example’, or even one of the ‘unscientific proofs’ (dreyvor 
miotrets) may be more’ telling on any particular occasion— 
the most powerful’and convincing of all the modes of 
persuasion employed by rhetoricians. Now this enthymeme 
is a variety of the syllogism; and the province of dialectics 
—and therefore of rhetoric, its branch offshoot or copy— 
embraces the consideration of every kind of syllogism alike’, 
demonstrative, dialectical, sophistical, rhetorical. And it is 
clear from all this that a thorough acquaintance with the 
materials of syllogism, the propositions or premisses of which 
they are constructed, and the modes of their construction, 
with the addition of a knowledge of the special subjects of 
enthymemes, things contingent, viz. or of uncertain issue, 
and probable, especially things which we deliberate about, 
as human actions and their consequences; and the differences 
between them and ‘logical’ (meaning here ‘demonstrative’ 
Vict. or rather complete and regular, not incomplete like 
enthymemes) syllogisms, is the readiest way to supply a 


1 Bri 32 od pdvow ol Siadexrixol Kal 
drodexrixol cv\d\oyicpol did ray wpo- 
epnudvaw ylyvovras oxnudruy, adda 
wal ol pyropixol, cal amas Hricoiy 
atoris, xal  xad’ droavoiy pé0odor, 
viv av «ln Nexréov, Anal. Pr, 11. 23. 
68. b. 9. 

How far, and in what sense, dia- 
lectics may be applied to the investi- 
gations of science and its syllogisms, 
has been already explained, ante, 
pp. 80, 81, and note; and the general 
connexion of dialectics and rhetoric, 
P- OT. seq. 

In the text is added after d:adex- 
Tixis, 7 adrijs Sdyns # pépous ruwds. 
Mr Poste in his Introd. to Transl. of 
Anal. Post. p. 18. n. 2. says of this, 
‘general logic seems to be called a 
part of dialectics.” And Victorius 
takes a similar view of the meaning. 


He thinks that uédpos refers to the 
two books of the Prior Analytics 
which treat of the construction and 
varieties of the syllogism in general, 
equally applicable to all kinds; as 
above described: ‘dialectics’ is there- 
fore here to be understood as com- 
prehending the entire theory of 
reasoning or logic in all its branches. 
I cannot agree with this, and think 
it much more probable that by “a 
part or branch of dialectics” Aristotle 
means the treatise on Fallacies, de 
Soph. Elench., appended to the Topics 
or treatise on dialectics, just as the 
treatment of rhetorical fallacies, or 
fallacious enthymemes, is appended to 
the analysis of the rérot érOupnudrww 
in Rhet. 11. 24. uépos abrijs therefore is 
introduced for the purpose of including 
the fallacious branch of the art. 


— 
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student with enthymemes, and so to qualify him for the 
successful practice of rhetoric. For although demonstrative 
science, of which syllogism is the appropriate instrument, 
has exact truth for its sole object, whereas Dialectics and 
Rhetoric deal only with the contingent and probable, yet 
since it belongs to the same faculty to discern truth and that 
which resembles it, and men in general have a natural 
aptitude for discerning truth, and mostly do arrive at it 
when it is their aim; so, sagacity in discerning and dealing 
with probabilities implies the same sort of mental dispo- 
sitions as those which lead to truth, and the same kind of 
intellectual operations and processes will cultivate these 
dispositions towards both: and the study of the syllogistic 
method which belongs to demonstration and tends to the 
establishment of the verum, will be equally serviceable to 
the dialectician and rhetorician, whose syllogisms begin and 
end in nothing but the verisimile. § 11. 

Now although the unscientific treatment of the subject, 
and the exclusive leaning towards the lower branch of the 
art, together with the sophistry and chicanery promoted and 
encouraged by this, which we have noted in the writings and 
practice of preceding Rhetoricians, have not unnaturally 
brought reproach upon the Art and the employment of it in 
general, yet Rhetoric nevertheless when rightly applied has 
its proper use and value: for we must not argue from the 
abuse to the use of any art. Rhetoric has four uses. For, 
first, it is corrective: it may be employed to prevent the 
triumph of fraud and wrong when the scale of justice might 
otherwise incline to their side: for truth and justice have 
a natural superiority over falsehood and wrong which the 
use of rhetoric enables them to assert against perversion 
and imposture; and therefore whenever wrong decisions 
are given and truth and justice defeated, it must needs be 
the fault of the parties themselves! who have neglected this 


1 The explanation in the text, Mr Munro, makes airév reflexive, for 
which was first suggested to me by airdr. This use of the pronoun is so 
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invaluable instrument for the exposure of fraud and sophistry 
and for the setting forth of their case in its true and proper 
light. That falsehood and wrong should thus be allowed to 
prevail by the mere indolence or ignorance or carelessness of 
those who might avail themselves of it is reprehensible and 
deserving of censure: rhetoric corrects this; it is therefore 
‘corrective’ of this social defect. 

Secondly it is ‘instructive’, that is, to certain classes of 
people, and to a certain extent, within the limits of proba- 
bility. With a great many people, in fact all popular audi- 
ences, a popular method of proof, avoiding the technicalities 
of exact demonstrative science, is necessary in trying to con- 
vince them; which we are obliged to endeavour to do, whether 
we have to persuade them that such and such a course of 
policy is expedient, or that such and such a settlement of a 
legal question is fair and right. ‘Instruction’ &8acKarla 
(comp. de Soph. El. c. 2. quoted above, p. 75.) in its strict 
and proper sense, by the scientific or exact demonstrative or 
regular syllogistic method, even if we had the exactest scien- 
tific knowledge of our subject, would be thrown away upon 
ordinary hearers, and we must meet such upon their own 
ground, by reference to popular and current opinions, and 
the universal and universally accepted axioms and principles 
of reasoning (rd xowa): this has been already stated in the 
Topics (A. 2. see above, p. 79.) of the mode of meeting ordi- 
nary people in argument (évrevis). Rhetoric therefore in 
this limited sense is ‘instructive’. 

Thirdly, Rhetoric is ‘precautionary and suggestive’: the 
study of it tends to put us on our guard against the sophis- 
tries and fallacies of others. It is characteristic of dialectics 
in this case have no meaning; for 


how can it be said that in cases of 
unjust decisions the defeat of truth 


common as hardly to need illustra- 
tion; but it is illustrated by Waitz on 
Anal. Pr. 55. a. 14. Victorius’ in- 


terpretation of adray by rav évayriwy, 
‘the opposites” of truth and justice, 
viz. falsehood and wrong, cannot be 
right. The conclusion, dere, would 


and right by their opposites is a con- 
sequence of the natural superiority of 
the former? 
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and of this art, that they both undertake to prove opposites, 
to argue on either side of a question, for the affirmative or 
the negative indifferently. But we may have the faculty with- 
out exercising it directly in actual practice—for we have no 
right to persuade people of what is false or wrong—but it 
may be kept in reserve and made available for detecting fal- 
lacies in others: and we may habituate ourselves to the 
examination of either side of any given question so that in 
any particular case in which we are concerned we may know 
how it really stands (was éyec), the actual state of the case, 
on which side the truth and right actually lie [so Schrader. 
Victorius “to see how the thing is actually done—how to do 
it if necessary.” The other is doubtless right]; or if the 
adverse party employs unfair arguments, that we may be able 
on our side to meet and refute them. Now this office of 
‘concluding opposites’ is amongst all arts peculiar to dia- 
lectics and rhetoric. To these two alone, abstractedly con- 
sidered, the truth of the conclusions they draw is a matter 
of indifference : so long as they are correctly drawn accord- 
ing to the rules which the arts prescribe, the theory and end 
of the arts are satisfied. Not that there is absolutely no 
difference however between the two sides of a question or 
two opposite conclusions, even in reference to the arts them- 
selves and the application of them, and independently of all 
other considerations : for what is true and right, better and 
more advantageous, is always, so to speak, easier to prove, 
and more convincing when proved than its opposite, which is 
a paradox. Rhetoric is ‘ precautionary’ or ‘ preventive’, and 
‘suggestive’. 

The fourth use of rhetoric is for ‘defence’. The argu- 
ments in favour of rhetoric on this ground are derived from 
the analogy of the use of the bodily faculties and instru- 
ments: it is accounted disgraceful to be unable to defend 
oneself with one’s hands, or the body in general: much more 
shameful must it be to be unable to use speech in self- 
defence, and all the more in proportion as it is more charac- 
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teristic of man (Polit. 1 2") than the use of the members of 
his body. Rhetoric is ‘defensive’. 

Lastly if the great amount of mischief that may be 
caused by the unfair use of this ‘faculty of words’ be ob- 
jected to the cultivation and practice of it, such an argument 
from the abuse to the use may be applied alike to the con- 
demnation and discouragement of everything that is good 
and useful, except virtue, and is more conclusive against 
each in exact proportion to its excellence and utility, as 
strength, health, wealth, military skill; for just in proportion 
to the amount of service that each of them may be made to 
render to their possessor and to society at large by the right 
and proper use of them, is the amount of damage which the 
unfair and unjust employment of them may produce: they 
are all dangerous or mischievous if misused, but no one 
thinks that they are on that account not to be desired and 
pursued and cultivated. §§ 12, 13. 

It has thus been made plain that rhetoric is not confined 
to any one special and definite class of subjects, but is 
universally applicable, like dialectics, and that it is valuable 
and beneficial when used aright: it is clear likewise that its 
object and special function is not ‘to persuade’, absolutely 
and without qualification—this is, 7d dpifeo Oat od 7d rpaypa, 
GANG 76 Tpaypa ed Exov 7} TeTeAeopéEvov, Top. Z. 12. 149. b. 
24.: this makes the result or success (eventus, Quint.) 
necessary to the definition of an art—as the current defi- 
nition erroneously assumes, but to discover and put in prac- 


mals. 


1 65 Abyos éml 1G SyAody earl 76 cup. 
tpov kal rd BAaBepby, Sore Kaito dixacov 
xal rd dicxov’ rovro yap mpos Tadd fGa 
Tois avOpwros Wiov, Td pdvov dyaboi 
kal xaxo0 cal dixatov cal ddixou xal ray 
@Ddwy aleOnaw Exew* Speech, as con- 
trasted with mere voice, gwrn, which 
is given to man for the purpose of 
expressing moral distinctions, is there- 
fore the faculty by which he is dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the ani- 


Hoc enim, says Cicero, de 
Orat. 1. 6. 32., uno prestamus vel 
maxime feris, quod colloquimar inter 
nos ct quod exprimere dicendo sensa 
possumus, 

On speech as distinctive of hu- 
manity, see Whewell Elem. of Morali- 
ty $430. Max Miiller, Lect. on the 
Science of Language, Lect. 1x. 1st 
series. J.S. Mill, System of Logic, 
Bk. 1v. Ch, iii. 

10—2 
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tice the available means of persuasion on any subject: the 
successful result is not necessary to the notion of art: that 
consists in employing the proper method. It is so in all arts. 
The function of medicine, for instance, is not strictly speak- 
ing to restore a patient to health, but to promote or forward 
his cure so far as circumstances permit: for it is quite pos- 
sible to treat secundum artem even those who are necessarily 
debarred from the enjoyment of health’. 

It appears also that there is a spurious fallacious branch 
of rhetoric’, corresponding to the theory of fallacies, the de 
Sophisticis Elenchis, in dialectics, included in either case as 
a subdivision under the general art: for the difference be- 
tween sound and genuine, and sophistical reasoning, lies not 
in the faculty or art itself, nor in the method followed, but 
in the moral purpose, mpoaipecis, of the reasoner; the 
faculty is the same in both: only in the one case—in rhetoric 
—the sophistical reasoner passes under the one general 
name of pyTwp or Rhetorician, in the other there is a distinc- 
tion of names as well as of objects, and the one is called a 
Dialectician the other a Sophist’. 

Having thus determined what rhetoric is, or ought to be, 
that it is an art, and when properly used an honest and use- 
ful art, we must next proceed to examine its ‘method’, the 


1 Top. A. c. 3. touev 52 reddws cet... adXd Oduevos rédos Ti, wGs xal 
THw péBodov, Sray duolws Exwner dorep did rhyww Eorar cxowoic:. See also 


éxt pnropixijs xal latpixijs xal rov 
rootrwv duvducww. tolro Séarl rd éx 
Tov évbexoudvww woeiv & rpoapotpeta, 
ovre yap 6 pnropxds éx wavrds tpdrov 
mele, 008 6 larpixds tyidce GAN 
édy rav évdexoudvuw pnddy wapadlry, 
ixavGs abrdv Exew rhy ériorhuny pijco- 
per, Comp. Z. 12, u.s, de Anim. 11, 
g. 8. Metaph, A. 1. Eth. Nic. m1. 5. 
Bovdevdueda 52 ob wepi ray TeXGy, GAA 
wept rav xpos Ta TEN. ore yap larpds 
Bovdeverar el byidoe, ovre pirwp 
weiger, oUTe TodeTixds el ebvoplay mot- 


above, p. 33. 

* This is treated in Rhet. 1. 24. 

® More briefly thus: there is a 
sophistry in rhetoric as well as in 
dialectics, and the definition of both 
turns upon the same distinction ; 
that is, it resides not in the faculty, 
but in the moral purpose: only in the 
one case the Sophist passes under the 
general name of rhetorician; in tle 
other we distinguish name as well as 
thing. 
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instruments and processes which it employs in arriving at 
its conclusions, the rules and means or sources or materials 
(was te xal éx rivwv, the latter especially referring to the 
mpotacets, premisses or propositions, from which as materials 
the enthymemes are constructed and the conclusion deduced) 
by which the proposed object, the persuasion of the hearers, 
may be attained. And we commence the inquiry with the 
definition of our subject. § 14. 


BOOK I, CHAP. II. 


Rhetoric may be defined, not as heretofore the ‘art of 
persuading’, because as we have already seen the result is 
not necessarily included in the meaning of the term ‘art’, 
but ‘the faculty of discerning or finding in any question pre- 
sented to it that which is adapted to produce persuasion, or 
the possible means of persuasion’: the ‘art’ of rhetoric being 
here regarded in its practical application by the individual 


orator’. 


1 Quintilian’s criticism of Aristotle’s 
definition, that it includes too much 
and too little, has been already com- 
mented on, p. 34. To the same effect 
he adds, 11. 15. 16, omnia subjecisse 
oratori videtur Aristoteles, quum dix- 
it, vim esse dicendi, quid in quaque 
re possit esse persuasibile. On the 
same ground, of including too much, 
the definition of Aristotle is criticised 
by the Scholiast on Apthonius, quoted 
in Gaisford’s Animady. ad Arist. Rhet. 
p- 30. The author says that the uni- 
versal, repli xagrov, requires the limi- 
tation woditixdy, to mark the proper 
sphere of rhetorical study and prac- 
tice ; (this, though absent from the 
definition, is amply supplied by Aris- 
totle in the body of the work :) and 


This is peculiar to rhetoric: every other art (except 


further that the mi@avds Adyos (this 
gives the sense, not the exact words 
of the definition) must be limited by 
the addition of d:efodixds ‘narrative,’ 
to distinguish it from the ‘interroga- 
tive’ dialectics; with which it is con- 
founded by the omission of this and 
the preceding differentia ; for dialectics 
alone, Top. A. init., is in reality rept 
wayrés. However, a8 we have seen 
Rhetoric is theoretically of universal 
application, though in practice the 
field of operations is confined to Poli- 
tics in its widest sense, to man in 
society, and his actions, motives, feel- 
ings, and character. The Scholiast 
accordingly approves of the definition 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who 
describes it as a divauis reynixh mia- 
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dialectics, as should have been added) has a special ‘ subject’, 
vrroxeipevov, the materials which supply its premisses or 
propositions, as medicine deals exclusively with what is 
wholesome and unwholesome, geometry with the properties 
of magnitudes, arithmetic with numbers, and so on: whereas 
it is the province of rhetoric to discover that which conduces 
to persuasion in any subject whatsoever: and therefore we 
say that the art has no special determinate class of things to 
which its rules and processes are applied. § 1. 

Of rhetorical proofs there are two kinds, scientific and 
unscientific. By the unscientific are meant, all such as are 
‘ preexistent, mpoumjpyev, independent of ourselves and our 
own efforts and actions; as witnesses, torture, documentary 
evidence, such as contracts, and so forth; by scientific, those 
that may be conducted and established by the processes and 
rules of the art, and by our own agency: the one kind is 
ready to hand, and has only to be properly employed, the 
other must be invented; [hence the Latin term Inventio.]* 

Of the proofs which are furnished through the instru- 
mentality of the speech itself, and therefore scientifically or 
systematically, there are three kinds, one residing in the 
character of the speaker, the second in the feelings and 
emotions produced in the audience, and the third, which is 
proof in its proper sense, logical, direct proof, in the speech 
itself, by proving or seeming to prove; the last words ex- 


vod Abyou év wpdypare woderixG Tédos 
Exovea 7d eb elreiv; and this certainly 
is a very complete definition. It does 
not appear in his extant réxvy, which 
is occupied with quite other matters. 
Of Alexander's explanation of the 
term devayus as applied to Rhetoric I 
have already spoken above pp. 15, 16. 
I will here add as a supplement a 
passage of Eustratius on Eth. Nic. x. 
9. 18, (quoted by Zell) which takes 
the same view, dvrduwes éxddow of 
wahaol ras €mixepotoas els rdvavria, 


olov pnropixhy Siadexrixiy, émiorriuas 
be rds wh roatras, oloy dpOunrixiy 
yewmerpixiy puoi. Let me further 
add to the argument against this ex- 
planation of the application of the 
term édévayis to rhetoric previously 
given, that Aristotle's own language 
is in contradiction of it. In Rhet. 1. 
2. 7, Dialectics and Rhetoric are said 
to be duvdjers—not rod rdvaytia cvd- 
AoylferPar, but—rod woploa Ad-yous. 

1 On the drexva: wigres, seo I. 15. 
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pressing the sophistical branch which is a necessary ap- 
pendage to rhetoric as to dialectics. Persuasion is conveyed 
by the character of the speaker when the speech is so 
expressed as to prepossess the audience in favour of the 
orator’s credibility: which is effected by leading them, 
always through the speech, to ascribe to him three virtues or 
good dispositions of mind, dpovners the intellectual virtue of 
practical wisdom, which contrives means to an end (Eth. Nic. 
vi.), and enables him to judge what is right and expedient, 
dpern moral virtue, or integrity of character, which will 
prevent him from trying to deceive them, and thirdly evvoia, 
good intentions, to themselves, their party, or their cause 
(Rhet. 1. 1). We put faith more readily and in a higher 
degree in persons whose character we approve as a general 
rule; but more especially in doubtful or ‘probable’ cases, 
where opinions differ, and no exact certainty is attainable: 
and here our confidence is entire. This however must be 
effected through the speech, and not be left to depend upon 
any previous impression of the speaker's character: and 
herein it differs from Cicero and Quintilian’s auctoritas. It 
is so far from being true, as some writers on the art assert, 
[who these are we do not know: not Isocrates, nor the 
author of the Rhet. ad Alex. for both of them assert the 
contrary. Isocr. Antid. §§ 276—280. Rhet. ad Al. c. 39. 2.] 
that the influence of character contributes nothing to the 
speaker's power of persuasion, that it might almost be said 
that this is the most effective (cupiwtarny) of all kinds of 
proof’, Rhetorical proof or persuasion is conveyed through 


1 See Plut. Vit. Phocion. 744. A. 
(quoted by Gaisford). del cai pjua 
xal vetpa pbvov dvdpds dyalod puplas 
érOupjpacr cal mwepiddas avripporov 
fxac lore, 

Of the influence of auctoritas, or 
the authority of character in general, 
see Quintilian Inst. Or. 1v. 1. 6—12. 
As a particular exemplification of it 


I will quote two famous examples, 
the one historical, the other fictitious. 
The first is what Quintilian, v. 12. 9, 
where the story is very briefly told, 
truly calls nobilis Scauri defensio. 
Q. Varius Sucronensis ait Amilium 
Scaurum rempublicam P, R. prodi- 
disse; Emilius Scaurus negat. And 
that is the defence, It is to be re- 
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the hearers when by the speech any emotion is excited in 
them; for very different decisions are given under the 
influence of joy and grief, of love and hatred: and it is to 
this branch of the art alone, to these ‘ appeals to the feelings’ 
that the preceding and present professors of it have hitherto 
directed their studies and their efforts. This subject shall 
be examined in detail when we come to the treatment of 
the wan, the ‘affections’ or emotions. (Bk. II. cc. 2—11.) 
Thirdly the speech itself is the organ of proof when we have 
shown directly the truth, or apparent truth, of anything 
by the arguments or materials and means of persuasion that 
the subject supplies. §§ 2—6. 

Such being the-nature of these three modes of rhetorical 
proof, it is plain that the employment of them requires the 
study of character, of the virtues, and of the affections or emo- 
tions—of the last the nature (7/ éo7e) and qualities (aotor rz) 
and the sources or materials (é« tivwv) and modes (ds) of 
their excitement—and the power of deriving arguments from 
these: and hence it appears that Rhetoric is an offshoot or 
scion, as we may call it, not only of dialectics, but also of 
Ethical science, which may fairly be called Politics or Prac- 
tical Philosophy. And this explains the reason why its 


marked that Quintilian here omits the 
prenomen ; which I should hardly con- 
ceive it possible for a Roman under 
the circumstances to have actually 
dove. The same story is told at 
greater length, but not improved, by 
Asconius in his Comment. on Cic. pro 
Scauro, of which a few fragments 
remain quoted by Orelli, Onomast. 
Tull. 1. 19, Asconius omits the gen- 
tile name, Amilius; I should suppose 
with equal improbability. Lastly 
Valerius Maximus Lib. m1. by dilut- 
ing it so as to deprive it of all its 
emphatic brevity, destroys at once its 
point force and interest. 


The only other exemplification of 
the influence of auctoritas which I 
will refer to is Virgil's noble simile in 
the first book of the Aneid, 

Ac veluti magno in populo cum sepe 
coorta est 

Seditio, sevitque animis ignobile vul- 
gus, 

Jamque faces et saxa volant, furor 
arma ministrat— 

Tum pietate gravem et meritis si 
forte virum quem 

Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auri- 
bus adstant ; 

Ile regit dictis animos et pectora 
mulcet, 
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Professors assume the mask or disguise, droSvevrat vd 7d 
oxiua, of Politics and Political philosophers, whether it be 
from ignorance, or from quackery, d\afovela, or any other 
human infirmity: for it is in fact nothing but a branch or 
copy of Dialectics, as we said at the beginning of this book: 
[‘ We’ did in reality say something more; for we called it 
avtiatpopos, an exact parallel or counterpart; but we now 
see that the connexion between the two is better represented 
by a different name, and so we correct ourselves.] since 
neither of them has for its subject of investigation the nature 
or constitution, w@s éyet, of any special class of things, but 
both are mere “faculties of supplying arguments.” 

So much on the faculty and province of these two arts, 
and their mutual relation; we now proceed to the instru- 
ments of proofs. § 7. 

Of direct logical proof, or apparent proof, there are here, 
as in dialectics, only two modes, one the inductive, the other 
the syllogistic or the seeming syllogistic, method: for in 
Rhetoric the example is a kind of induction, and the enthy- 
meme a kind of syllogism: the enthymeme may be called a 
rhetorical syllogism, the example a rhetorical induction. 
In rhetoric the only instruments of proof are enthymeme and 
example: so that if it be true of reasoning in general that it 
must all be carried on and by every one (7 ovtwodr) either 
by way of syllogism or induction—as it is clearly stated in 
the Analytics, (An. Pr. 1. 23. 68. b. 13, An. Post. init., also 
1. 18. 81. a. 40, 1. 19, 100. b. 2.)—one or other of the one 
(enthymeme or example) must needs be the same with one 
or other of the other (syllogism or induction). [AIl proof by 
reasoning is thrown into the form, either of syllogism or 
example: the only modes of rhetorical proof are enthymeme 
and example: therefore, enthymeme must be a variety of 
syllogism and example of induction.] The difference be- 
tween enthymeme and example may be plainly inferred 
from the Topics, where the syllogistic and inductive processes 
have been previously explained; it may be inferred I say 
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from what is there said’, that to derive a general conclusion 
or rule from an observed similarity in a number of particular 
cases is in Dialectics induction, in Rhetoric example; whereas 
the (deductive) conclusion that from certain assumed pre- 
misses something else (different from them) follows besides 
them, by reason of their being what they are (and nothing 
else), either universally (as in demonstrative science) or gener- 
ally (as in dialectics and rhetoric), is in the one case called 
syllogism and in the other enthymeme. And it is plain that 
rhetoric enjoys both these advantages (syllogism and induc- 
tion)—(dya@ov here, as in It. 20. 7., stands for ‘something that 
is good and useful’)—for what has been said (of dialectics) 
in the Methodica (a lost work on some branch of Logic, of 
which beyond the reference and the simple mention of it by 


1 The passages in the Topics to 
which I suppose the references to be 
made, give exactly the same account 
of syllogism and substantially of in- 
duction as we have here in the Rheto- 
ric; and from these descriptions, now 
that we know that enthymeme is a 
kind of syllogism and example a kind 
of induction, we may readily infer the 
difference between the two. Aristotle 
does not say, as has been generally 
supposed, that this difference has been 
stated in the Topics, but only that it 
can be inferred from the statements 
there made; and by making éxe? yap 
mw. 0. k. ex, elp. mpbrepoy an explana- 
tory parenthesis, and then connecting 
brit 7d ev x.7.A. with the preceding 
words, we obtain the meaning that 
I have rendered in the text. The 
parallel passages in the Topics, are 
A. L 100. a, 25, for the syllogism, 
fori 5) audoyiopes Ad-yos & @ reber- 
Taw Twiv Erepov Te TOv Kemdvuw éF 
dydyxns ovuBalve did Tay Kemévwr, 
and pearly the same words repeated, 
de Soph. El. c, 1, 165. a. t., which pre- 


sent a sufficiently close resemblance to 
the definition in the Rhetoric: and for 
the induction, Top. A. ¢, 12. 105. a. 
13. éraywyh 3 dxd rév Kad’ tkactoy 
éwi rd xaddrovu Epodos. 

Spengel in Trans. Bav, Acad. p. 43. 
Brandis, tiber Arist. rhet. p. 13. 
Heitz, Verlor. schrift. de Arist. p. 82, 
3, and Sauppe there quoted; and 
before these Victorius and Muretus; 
all suppose that Aristotle is directly 
quoting as from the Topics the differ- 
ence between Enthymeme and ex- 
ample: and as this is not to be found 
in that work, they have recourse to 
various expedients of transposition of 
clauses and omission of them as inter- 
polated—which Heitz, who would 
leave out all the words from é« rap 
Tomy to duolws Exe, carries to the 
greatest length—all of which I will ask 
my readers who are desirous of seeing 
their proposed alterations to look for in 
their own writings: for the difficulty 
which they take so much trouble to 
overcome vanishes, as it seems to me, 
before the explanation here given. 
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Diog. Laert. v. 29. nothing whatsoever is known) is equally 
applicable here—for there are two kinds of speeches in 
rhetoric, in one of which enthymemes predominate, in the 
other examples, and in like manner two kinds of speakers 
similarly distinguished. Of these two, though that which 
(proceeds by) chiefly employs examples is just as effective in 
the way of persuasion as the other, yet the enthymematic 
kind of speech is more popular and applauded’. The cause 
and origin of them (so Vict.), and the mode of their employ- 
ment we will describe hereafter (11. 20—2+4.); let us now 
determine more explicitly what they are. §§ 8—10. 

First of all 7d wi@avoy is a relative notion; that which is 
persuasive must be persuasive to some one ; persuasion must 
have an object: secondly, persuasion acts either directly 
and immediately, like an intuition or sense, when the state- 
ment seems convincing and credible at once and by itself, 
or by its own virtue, without the aid of reasoning; or else 
by the intermediate process of a proof derived from consi- 
derations, arguments, or premisses similar to those just de- 
scribed, such, namely, as carry immediate conviction; and 
thirdly no art looks to the individual or particular as its 
object and aim, as medicine to Socrates or Callias—it does not 
investigate what is wholesome or unwholesome to him indi- 
vidually—but always to classes or universals, [this is one of 
the characteristics of ‘art’ as distinguished from éu7retpia, 
Metaph. A. I.] to one of such and such a constitution, or 
to several of the same sort—particulars being infinite and 
not to be comprehended in our knowledge—accordingly [of 
the three mpotacess the amddocrs follows from the third only] 
rhetoric will not consider what is probable only to this or 


1 Of these two great instruments forensic branch, because the past 


of reasoning it is further said, Rhet. 
I. 9. 40, that the example is more 
suitable to the deliberative branch of 
rhetoric, because we decide upon 
what is future by reference to past 
examples: the enthymeme to the 


admits more of proving and assigning 
causes by reason of the obscurity that 
attends the investigation of it. To the 
same effect, m1. 17. §. The same is 
said of the use of rlcras in forensic 
rhetoric in Rhet. ad Alex. c. 7. § 2. 
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that individual, Socrates or Hippias, but that which is pro- 
bable to members of a given class, tos torovros, men of such 
and such a sort or kind, of a given character and qualities, 
like dialectics. Both of them, though they may theoretically 
be applied to argue any possible question or problem, yet 
practically both are limited ; for both of them alike derive 
their problems and theses not from any question taken at 
random and without consideration, é€ dv érvyev, senseless or 
immoral it may be, nor from the views and opinions of all 
persons alike, for fools, madmen, idiots have some fancies, 
gaiverat yap atta Kai Tois wapadnpodow; but dialectics 
from subjects which really require discussion, to see on which 
side of a disputed question the truth really lies, and rhe- 
toric from the subjects of ordinary deliberation’. The pro- 
vince and function of the latter lie in the things that we are 
accustomed to deliberate about, things probable merely and 
contingent, where we have no ‘arts’ ready made to furnish 
us with general rules for their decision; and it addresses 
itself to a popular audience, to hearers who are unable to 
take in at a glance (cvvopdy), to take a simultaneous or 
comprehensive view of, the several steps of a protracted ar- 
gument, or to carry in their minds a long chain of reason- 
ing. That is to say, from the character of the audience 
who are usually unaccustomed to long trains of close and 
connected reasoning, the mode of argumentation, as well as 
the materials, the opinions maxims and principles appealed 
to, must be all alike popular. Now we deliberate about 
things contingent and probable, which appear, (are supposed,) 
to admit the possibility of opposite conclusions views and 


where the principles laid down are 
precisely similar to those of the Topics 
and Rhetoric. Eudemus is applying 
them to determine the proper subject 


' Top. A. 10., Tog. a 4. od yap 
wicay mpbracw ode way wpd8dnua 
Scadextixdv Oeréov" obSels yap Av mpo- 
relvece voov Exuw Td undevt Soxodr, ovde 


mpoBddro 7d wader davepdv 7} rots wel- 
cros’ Ta wey yap obx Exe droplay, rd 
3° oddels Ay Gein, On the proper sub- 
jects of discussion, see Eth. Eud. 1. 3, 


of Ethics. rots rapadpovoicw is there 
represented § 1., by rots macdapis, 
kal rots xduvover Kal rapadpovoics, 
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results; in respect either of the truth or falsehood, the right 
or wrong of them, as opinions; or their probable issue, as 
events, or future courses of action to be recommended or 
discouraged, in so far as they are good or evil, expedient 
or prejudicial, where the event is unknown or the exact truth 
cannot be ascertained: for no one ever deliberates about 
things which offer no alternative, which can only exist or 
issue in one way, things necessary, ta yu) évdeyoueva drs 
éyerv,—at least on that supposition; for of course such mat- 
ters may be argued in ignorance that they are fixed and 
unalterable, and we have no power to determine them, [see 
on the proper objects of BovAevors, Eth. Nic. m1. 5}—because 
there is nothing to be gained by it. §§ 11, 12. 

It is possible to reason and to draw conclusions, either 
by a connected chain of demonstration from propositions and 
premisses, the truth of which has been previously demon- 
strated by syllogism, or from such as have not yet been 
regularly and scientifically concluded, but require syllogistic 
demonstration because they are not probable: now both of 
these must be unfit for the use of the rhetorician, who has 
but a popular and unscientific audience to address; the first 
must plainly be difficult to follow from its length, the judge 
(the hearer in all the three branches may be called ‘a judge’, 
see above p. 137, n. 1.) being presumed to be a ‘simple’ per- 
son, amAovs; the second will make no impression on the 
minds of the audience, will not be readily accepted and cre- 
dible to them, because they are not gathered from admitted 
facts or probable acknowledged principles, but on the con- 
trary require proof; and from this it necessarily follows that 
the materials of both enthymeme and example must be 
things which may usually, for the most part, be other than 
they are, liable to change, contingent and variable; the ex- 
ample as a kind of induction, the enthymeme as a syllo- 
gism. The enthymene is deduced from few premisses (is a 
syllogism whose major premiss is so evident that it needs 
little or no previous proof. Schrader.), and often (always, 
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I believe; else what remains to distinguish it from the dia- 
lectical syllogism?) consists of fewer propositions (including 
the conclusion) than the primary or normal syllogism (the 
syllogism of the first figure: or, the typical, normal, original 
syllogism of which all the rest are only varieties): because 
if any of these is already well known—and the propositions 
of the rhetorician are well known, being popular and current 
maxims and opinions, and generally accepted rules and prin- 
ciples, which he uses for the major premisses of his argu- 
ments—there is no occasion to state it at all; the listener 
will supply it for himself. Suppose for example, we wish to 
show (as in an epideictic or panegyrical speech) that Dorieus* 
has been victor in a contest for which a crown is the 
prize; we need only say that he has won an Olympic vic- 
tory; the major premiss, that all Olympic contests have a 
crown for the prize may be omitted, because it is universally 
known. The syllogism at full length is, 

All Olympic contests (and therefore victories) have a 

crown for the prize ; 

Dorieus won an Olympic victory ; 

Ergo, Dorieus had a crown for his prize. 
The enthymeme omits the well-known major, and merely 
argues that, 

Dorieus won an Olympic victory ; 

and therefore, had a crown for his prize. § 13. 

The materials or propositions of which enthymemes are 
constructed are only in very rare cases ‘necessary’: the 
objects of our decisions and investigations are almost always 
variable, admitting of opposite issues: for the object of deli- 


1 Dorieus is here selected as one 
of the most famous of Olympic victors, 
His second victory furnishes Thucy- 
dides with a date for the 88th Olym- 
piad, B.c. 428. pv dé"OAvpmids F Aw- 
preds "Pddios 7d Setrepoy evixa, His 
two other Olympic victories were won 


in the preceding and following Olym- 
piads, B.c. 432 and 424. Pausanias 
VL 7. 1. wayxpatly wxhoas é\uumd- 
ow épetijis tpelow. Besides these he 
likewise gained cight victories at the 
Isthmian, and seven at the Nemean 
games. Ibid. § 2. 
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beration and inquiry (which supply the materials of rhetoric) 
is human action; and since no action, possibly with this 
or that exception, &s ézros eimeiv, (in consequence of the free- 
dom of the will) is subject to necessary laws, all of them 
maust be contingent and undetermined. Again, the premisses 
and principles from which we deduce our conclusions must 
be derived from others of the same kind, neither universal 
nor necessary, but only possible, évdeyouera, and generally 
true: whereas science draws necessary conclusions from neces- 
sary premisses—which has been already explained in the 
Analytics’. And from all this it plainly follows, that the 
materials which go to the construction of enthymemes, 
though they may be necessary, yet are for the most part, 
with few and rare exceptions, only probable, and generally, 
not universally, true; whether they are referred to present 
facts as opinions, or to future eveuts as contingencies. These 
materials are eixéra and onyeia: and as the enthymemes 
are derived from them, it follows that these two must be 
identical with the same materials as previously divided into 
necessary and probable each to each; the necessary portion 
of the onpeta, the texunpia, being the dvayxaia of the other 
division, the remaining onyeta and exéra coinciding with the 
second’, § 14. 


2 Anal. Pr. 1. 8. where three de- 
grees of certainty are distinguished, 
trdpxew, ¢& dvdyxns irdpyew, évdé- 
xecOa brdpyew, Comp. c. 13.32. b. 4. 
where the same three are differently 
expressed, the necessary; and two 
kinds of possibility; the usual 7d ds 
éxl 7d wodl, the next degree; and the 
indefinite, where the chances are even 
whether the things be so or not, 
to which belongs the family of acci- 
dents, 73 drd réyns. 

2 This seems the only possible in- 
terpretation of dvdyxn totruv éxdrepov 
éxardpy ratrd evar, It cannot mean 
that e/xéra and onpcia are the same one 


with the other, which is not only 
fulse statement, but a most faulty 
expression. Even if the interpretation 
in the text be the true one—and I 
see no other—the expression is very 
incorrect; taken literally it is not 
true: the onueia as a whole, are not 
identical with the dvayxata. A seem- 
ing, but unreal, interpretation ¢awo- 
pérn eftynows, of the passage, is to 
understand by rodrwy éxarepor éxarépy 
tatrd ‘each of the two things’ last 
mentioned, the e/xé7a and onueia; 
the meaning being supposed to be 
‘that either of these is the same as 
the other,’ in so far as each of them 
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EIKOS, SHMEION, TEKMHPION. 


As preliminary to the account, which follows in the chap- 
ter on which we are engaged, of the materials of the rheto- 
rician’s enthymemes, the exora, onyeta, and texunpia, we 
will first transcribe from the Organon, Anal. Pr. 1. 27, the 
logical description of them there given, and not repeated in 
the Rhetoric. 

Eixos and onpeioy are not the same thing: e/xdés is a pro- 
bable proposition or premiss; what is known to be or not to 
be, or to turn out or not to turn out (yiyver@as, follow, as a 
resulting event, or physical growth, or general consequence), 
usually in such and such a way; any thing that follows a 
general, not universal, rule, is said to be ‘probable;’ as 
hatred follows envy, or love attends the objects of affection, 


for the most part, not invariably’. 


is only ws éxl 7d wodt. But to say 
nothing of the objections to this, 
already noticed, it is plain that with 
this interpretation the consequence 
asserted in the text does not follow: 
for how can the resemblance to one 
another of edxéra and onueia in respect 
of their being no more than probable 
follow from the fact that enthymemes 
are constructed out of them, when we 
had been told just before that some of 
the materials of the enthymemes are 
necessary Trexphpat And besides all 
this the statement of the identity of 
eixés and onueioy would be contra- 
dicted by the negation of the same in 
Anal. Pr. 1, 27. (in the passage which 
follows in the text.) 

1A very different account of elxés 
is given in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 8. 
§ 3. and the unscientific and immoral 
character of the mode of treatment 
and motives suggested, which charac- 
terised the ‘Arts’ of the sophistical 
school of rhetoricians, is made very 


clearly to appear. The ‘probable’ is 
that which, when it is stated, at once 
suggests to the hearers similar exam- 
ples which they have already present in 
their minds. As when a man says that 
he wishes his country to be great, or 
prosperity to his friends and misfortune 
to his enemies, every one supposes 
this to be probable, because he is con- 
scious of the existence of similar feel- 
ings in himself. There are accordingly 
three kinds of probability available for 
the rhetorician, arising from the three 
different sources of interest supplied by 
our nature. The first has reference to 
the a6 or feelings of the audience ; 
their present mood of mind ; contempt or 
terror, pleasure or pain, or any other 
emotion by which they happen to be 
influenced. These the speaker must as- 
certain, and to these he must appeal, 
and humour them by his speech, cup- 
wapadapBaverd rois M6yos. Secondly, 
their habits and associations must be 
studied in the same way, and the 
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A sign affects to be, would be if it could, BovAerar elvat, 
(and herein it is distinguished from the probable proposition, 
which is already probable) a demonstrative proposition, ne- 
cessary or probable (the texunpiov necessary, the onpeiov 
proper probable): for anything that accompanies an existing 
thing or fact, or precedes or follows anything that happens or 
comes into being, is a sign either of its existence or of its 
having happened’. Now an enthymeme is a kind of syllo- 
gism whose materials are e/xéra and onpeia; and of the latter 
there are three kinds corresponding to the place of the mid- 
dle term in the three syllogistic figures. If the sign is the 
invariable accompaniment of the fact to which it bears wit- 
ness, it is a Texpnproy, a certain or necessary sign, and this 
can be thrown into a syllogism of the first figure, with an 
irrefutable conclusion. Let A be conception (dew), B milk 
(the middle term), C a woman. Here the sign is invariable; 
the milk is the invariable accompaniment of conception. We 
can therefore say, 

All B is A. 
C is B. 
« Cis A. 
and in this case the sign, milk, which is here the middle 


speech accommodated to them. And 
thirdly, their interests or profit (xép3os) 
must be in like manner appealed to, 
“for we are often led by this to do 
violence to our nature and our cha- 
racter.” § 7. Every thing when re- 
presented in any of these three ways 
will appear probable. 

1 The sign is well enough defined 
by the author of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
c. 13. $1. onuciow 8 dariv EXo Adov, 
ob 7d ruvxdv rod Truxdvros ovd" away 
wavrés, GANA 7h y elOicpdvor yiverOas 
xpd Tod rpdyparos 7} dua r@ wpdypare 
H pera 7d wpaypa. His rexpiprov is 
altogether different from Aristotle’, 


c. 10, Cicero de Inv. I. 29. 46, gives 
the following account of ‘the proba- 
ble.’ Probabile autem est id, quod 
fere solet fieri, aut quod in opinione 
positum est, aut quod habet in se ad 
hee quandam similitudinem, sive id 
falsum est sive verum. In eo genere 
quod fere fieri solet, probabile hujus- 
modi est: si mater est, diligit filium : 
si avarus est, negligit jusjurandum. 
In eo autem quod in opinione positunt 
est, hujusmodi sunt probabilia: impiis 
apud inferos penas esse paratos ; eos 
qui philosophie dent operam non arbi- 
trari deos esse. 
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term, is a certain and infallible indication of the fact of 
conception. 

The same example of a texynptov is given in the Rhetoric. 
Philoponus ad Arist. de Anim. 1. fol. 7. b. illustrates it by 
smoke and fire; and the changes of the moon (76 ottw pwri- 
tecOa, that she is lighted as she is) are a certain sign of her 
spherical form. 

Another kind of sign, which may give rise to a syllo- 
gism in the third figure, is never more than probable, and is 
always susceptible of refutation. Suppose we say that it is 
a sign that all wise men are good, because Pittacus is wise 
and good, The syllogism takes this form— 

Pittacus is good 

Pittacus is wise 

All wise men are good, 
but this conclusion is never safe from refutation (6 da rod 
éoxdrov, the third figure, Avo.pos) because we have no right 
to draw a universal conclusion from two particular pre- 
misses: in the third figure we can have only a particular 
conclusion. 

The following sign gives rise to a syllogism in the second 
figure. Here the middle term is the predicate of both pre- 
misses, as in the third it is the subject. We say, paleness 
is a sign of conception. As before let A be pale, B concep- 
tion, Ca woman. The (assumed) syllogism runs thus. Con- 
ception is pale (implies paleness). 

This woman is pale, 
.. this woman has conceived. 

Bis A. 

Cis A. 

“. Cis B. 
“but no correct syllogism can be constructed with the terms 
of this kind: for it does not follow, because a woman that 
conceives is pale, and this woman is pale, that she must ne- 
cessarily be pregnant.” The syllogism is in fact faulty: A 
and B in the major premiss are not convertible. It does not 
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follow that because all pregnant women are pale all pale 
women are pregnant, and therefore C’s paleness is no certain 
proof of her pregnancy. In the second figure the conclusion 
must always be negative. It appears from all this that there 
is only one kind of sign that is a texynptov; when it is in- 
variable, and universally true, and can therefore be expressed 
in a syllogism of the first figure. It is to be observed that 
the distinctive name texuypiov does not occur in the Analytics, 
though the thing itself is defined and illustrated by the first 
of the three examples. One would infer from this that the 
specific name was an afterthought, and the distinction not 
completely made out until the Rhetoric was written. The 
distinction is of course implied in the addition of advayxaia to 
évdokos mpotaces in 70. a. 7. in the definition of onpeiov. 

It is again remarked, Rhet. 11. 24. 5. that the sign, i.e. 
the onyefoy proper, as distinguished from the rexpunpiov, can- 
not be embodied in a conclusive syllogism. Examples of 
fallacious conclusions from signs are given de Soph. EL. c. 5. 
167. b. 8. and in Rhet. 1. 24, §§ 5. and 7. 

Such is the logical exposition of the onpefov and rexpuy- 
ptov; in the Rhetoric we shall find the description of them 
much more popular. 

Ch. 2.§15. That which is ‘probable,’ eixés, usually hap- 
pens; ‘the probable’ therefore is ‘that which usually hap- 
pens;’ but this, the ordinary definition, is not absolutely 
true, ovy didds; it requires some qualification. Necessary 
things may be also said ‘usually to happen,’ they are habi- 
tual and something more. There are two limitations neces- 
sary; first that the probable consists of things which may be 
other than they are (which cannot be said of things neces- 
sary); and secondly that it stands towards the conclusion to 
be proved, mpds éxeivo mpds 6 eixds, towards that to which its 
(general) probability is directed, i.e. the particular probable 
case which has to be proved, in the relation of universal to 
particular. Whereas in the case of signs, one kind of them 
stands in the relation of particular to universal—as when a 

11—2 
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man argues that such and such a particular case or instance 
is the sign of the prevalence of a gencral rule including all 
such cases; as in the second example given above, when it is 
inferred from the particular case of Pittacus, or Socrates. § 18, 
that all wise men are good—the other has the relation of 
universal to particular, and is illustrated in § 18. as when 
we infer from an assumed general rule that all hard or quick 
breathing is a sign of fever, to a particular case of quick 
respiration which is supposed to indicate a fever. Of these 
two kinds, the necessary sign is called texpypiov: the other, 
which is not necessary, has no special name to distinguish 
it from its congener, but goes by the general name of the 
entire family, oneiov. By ‘necessary signs’ are meant, 
those that can be made into a demonstrative syllogism, and 
therefore this kind of sign is a texunpiov. This may be ga- 
thered from the opinion of the speakers themselves who em- 
ploy them, and from the derivation of the word. For the 
one suppose themselves to have made use of a texpsjpiov 
whenever they think their assertion cannot be refuted, as it 
is then proved and concluded, wemepacpévov; and this very 
word wemepacpévov by the side of rexurpioy reminds us that 
in the old language réxpap (or réxuwp, as Homer writes it) 
and 7répas meant the same thing: so that texpypuoy is a ‘con- 
clusive sign or proof.” onpetov, AuTCy, dovAXOYLOTOY, II. 25. 
12. Texunptov, addutov, svdAdedoyiopévov. Ib. § 14. Of signs 
that stand to the conclusion in the relation of particular to 
universal, there are two kinds: the first may be thus illus- 
trated: Socrates is wise and just, therefore all wise men are 
just. A sign of this kind can always be refuted, even though 
the particular proposition be true, because it cannot be con- 
verted into a regular demonstrative syllogism. The other 
kind, included under the general name onpeiov, is in fact a 
Texunpvov, and if the proposition stated be true, is incontro- 
vertible: this arises from the fact that in these cases the con- 
nexion between the sign and the thing concluded is uniform, 
and therefore, as far as we know, necessary: as when the in- 
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ference is drawn from the milk in a woman’s breasts to the 
birth of a child; or from the existence of fever to disease in 
general. This is the only kind of sign which, if the alleged 
fact be true, is incapable of refutation. Of the sign that 
stands to the conclusion in the relation of universal to par- 
ticular the following may be taken as an example: it is a 
sign that a man has a fever when he breathes hard: this 
assumes that all that breathe hard have a fever and therefore 
A has a fever. But though the fact be true that a man does 
breathe hard when he has a fever, yet here the connexion 
between hard breathing and fever is not a necessary con- 
nexion, it is not invariably true that hard breathing implies 
fever; the terms are not ‘convertible,’ fever and hard breath- 
ing are not coextensive: and therefore ‘a sign’ of this kind is 
always capable of refutation. The nature and differences of 
‘the probable,’ of ‘sign;’ and of ‘necessary inference’ which 
have been briefly stated here, have been more explicitly de- 
termined in the Analytics (An. Pr. 11. 27.), together with the 
reasons why some of them can be expressed in regular valid 
syllogisms, whilst others can not. §$ 15—18. 

It has been already stated that example is a kind of 
induction, and the sources or materials of its propositions 
described (§§ 9—13). The example stands neither in the 
relation of part to whole (as in induction, by which the 
universal is gathered from the particular and individual), 
nor in that of whole to part (as in the opposite process 
of deduction or syllogism, which concludes from the univer- 
sal to the particular), nor as whole to whole (the conclu- 
sion from universal to universal, likewise effected by syllo- 
gism), but in the relation of particular to particular, of like 
to like ; when the example, and the analogous fact that is to 
be inferred from it, are both under (i.e. species of) the same 
genus, but the one is better known than the other. For 
instance if we wish to prove that Dionysius’ motive in ask- 
ing for a body-guard was that he had a design upon the 
tyranny, because Peisistratus had already asked for one with 
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the same intention, and Theagenes at Megara: in fact from 
all the cases that we do know we may draw the same in- 
ference as to Dionysius’ motive, with which we are not yet 
acquainted: and all these ‘examples’ or cases are under the 
same general rule or principle (the same genus or univer- 
sal), that when a man has a design upon the tyranny he 
demands a body-guard. The universal rule thus arrived at 
is thus made the major premiss of a syllogism and from it 
we may now deduce the conclusion required in the particular 
case of Dionysius. [see above, pp. 106, 7.] § 19. 

The nature of the propositions of which enthymemes are 
constructed, those proofs which are taken for demonstra- 
tive but really conclude nothing but what is probable, has 
been already explained. But the most important distinction 
of enthymemes, which is to be found also in the syllogistic 
system of dialectics, has been almost entirely overlooked: it 
is that there is a double division of them; one sort (is in 
accordance with, éorl xara) specially belongs to rhetoric, as 
also to dialectics, whilst the others are proper to other arts 
and faculties, either in actual existence or not yet esta- 
blished: and thence the distinction more readily escapes the 

_ notice of speakers, [omit rods dxpoatas, which is contrary to 
the sense, with Spengel.] who in proportion to the ‘appro- 
priateness’ of the method" that they adopt, that is, to the 
degree of precision and exact scientific detail which they in- 
troduce into the handling of their subject, in the same 
degree overstep or transgress (wetaBalvovew) the proper 
limits of their art. The meaning of this will be more clearly 
conveyed if it be expressed more at length, in greater detail. 
§ 20. 

Dialectical and rhetorical syllogisms and enthymemes 
(which is included in ‘syllogisms’, here to be understood 


1 On the ‘appropriate method,’ see 7 xara rpéror, and explains x. rp, by 
Poste, Introd. to Transl. of Post. Sedvrws. See his note (in Animady. ad 
Anal. p. 20, and notes. Gaisford fol- Arist, Rhet.) p. 56, Also Schrader on 
lows Muretus’ emendation ma@ddov... the same place, p. 55, 6. 
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as a general term for any kind of deductive reasoning) 
have for their special and peculiar province what are called 
oi toro’, par excellence; the loci communissimi namely, 
which may be applied alike to the propositions of a variety 
of sciences different in kind, Physics, Ethics, Politics. Such 
a ‘topic’ is that of “the more or less” or ‘degree’; for it 
will be just as easy to construct a syllogism or enthymeme 
out of this on an ethical, as on a physical subject or any 
other of the like; and yet all these (sciences) differ in kind. 
Distinct from and subordinate to these are the special topics 
(i&a or eiSn) that belong to, or may be derived from, each 
kind of science or subject severally; each science or subjeet 
of investigation having premisses or propositions of this kind 
peculiar to itself: as there are propositions in Physics from 
which no ethical syllogism or enthymeme can be constructed; 
and again Ethical propositions which will furnish no conclu- 
sions in Physical science. The former, the common or uni- 
versal Topics, will convey no instruction in any special branch 
of science or inquiry, because they have no ‘subject’ dzroxe/pe- 
voy, no particular class of objects to the study and illustration 
of which they are especially devoted; in employing the 
others, the e’Sy, the orator, in proportion to the care he has 
taken and the judgment he has shown in the:selection of his 
propositions, and to the degree of ‘appropriateness’ in the 
propositions selected, will find that he has in the same pro- 
portion quitted his own particular province, and has tres- 
passed on the domain of an art different from dialectics and 
rhetoric: for if he light upon first principles (that is, the 
iévat apxal, the axioms and definitions of the special sciences, 
he no longer retains the character of a dialectician or rhe- 
torician but assumes that of a student or professor of any 
science whose principles he has adopted. However most 
enthymemes are derived from these eiSn, special and pecu- 
liar ; few comparatively form the common or universal. Here 


1 More literally, “the objects or syllogisms are the same as what we 
materials of dialectical and rhetorical call the topics.” 
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therefore, as in dialectics, we must make a distinction be- 
tween the e/8m and the té7rou, out of which enthymemes may 
be constructed. By the former are meant the peculiar pro- 
positions included under any given class of things (classed as 
objects of study and science); by the rozoe classes of argu- 
ments common to every one of these alike’. Let us speak 
first of the former: but first of all we have to determine 
(‘to find’) the number of the ‘kinds’ of Rhetoric; in order 
that, when we have done so, we may discover in each case 
separately, what are their elements or té7oz, and their special 
propositions. §§ 21. 22. 


BOOK I. CHAP. IIL 


The kinds or branches of Rhetoric are three, determined 
by the kinds of audience to whom speeches are addressed : 
for, the speech being made up of three parts, the speaker, 
the subject of the speech, and the persons addressed, the 
‘end’ has reference to the last; and as everything is defined 
by its end or object (6piferas Exaorov 7H 7édet, Eth. Nic. 11. 
10.), it is this which determines the divisions of rhetoric. The 
listener must be either a spectator, Oewpds, (a listener for 
mere amusement like a spectator at the games or in a 
theatre) or a judge; and a judge either of the past or of 
the future. But all three may be regarded as judges (comp. 
11. 18.1). The member of the Assembly may be taken as an 
instance (olov éxxAnovactys, meaning that though he is only 
one of a number of judges of the future, yet he is so in a 
peculiar sense, par excellence, and far the most important 


1 We learn from this passage what 
the term ‘species’ ef has relation 
to as its genus. These special topics 
are species of the genera of the sci- 
ences which fall under rhetorical treat- 
ment. They are also treated as species 
under the three genera or branches of 


thetoric, though it is not from this 
relation that the name is borrowed. 
They are not species of the réra or 
loci communissimi; with these they 
have no connexion, except that the 
rémro can be applied to any of them 
if required. 
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representative of the class) of a judge of the future; the 
dicast or juror in a court of law is a judge of the past; the 
‘spectator’ may be regarded as a ‘judge’ of the faculty or skill 
shown (Suvayews), and his ‘judgment’ or decision is shown in 
‘criticising’; he is in fact a ‘critic’, There are therefore 
necessarily three kinds of rhetorical speeches, the deliberative 
or public kind of speaking, the judicial, and the panegyrical, 
or declamatory (epideictic or show speeches). The advice 
which is given by the deliberative, hortative, or political 
speaker consists of two parts or elements, exhortation, encou- 
ragement, and dissuasion ; for those that offer advice to their 
friends privately always do one or the other. Forensic 
speaking is exercised in either accusation or defence ; one or 
the other of which is necessarily the office of both parties in 
a legal process. To the epideictic or declamatory orator be- 
long praise and blame, encomium and censure. The ‘times’ 
which are the spheres of operation of these three are for the 
counsellor or deliberative speaker the future (present time 
being also sometimes included, see I. 6. 1, 8. '7.)—for his advice 
is always (so to speak) directed to some future object whether 
in exhorting or dissuading; for the judge in the law court 
the past—for accusation and defence have always reference 
to something already done—; to the declamatory speaker the 
present time is most properly assigned ; for though he often 
refers to the past in the way of reminiscence, and to the 
future in the way of anticipation, yet it is to the present 
character and condition of the object of his declamation that 
he really and substantially directs his approbation or censure: 
[so that even in a funeral oration the orator’s ‘time’ may 
still be considered as the present.]. Each of the three has a 
distinct end and object in view: the counsellor’s arguments 
are directed to what is expedient or injurious—Political Expe- 
diency is the usual subject of the public speaker—when he 
exhorts or encourages to a course of action, he advises it 
because it is ‘ better’, more to the interest of his audience ; 
or if he dissuades, it is because the course of policy from 
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which he wishes to divert them is ‘worse’, or disadvantage- 
ous, inexpedient for them: every other consideration, just 
and unjust, fair and foul, right and wrong, when taken into 
their argument is subordinate and subsidiary, only with refer- 
ence to, or to promote, this his principal end. 

[As Aristotle has failed to illustrate this very important 
distinction, it will be well to say a few words in explanation 
of it. No orator, unless in very rare and special cases, can 
absolutely confine himself to expediency as the sole motive 
of action, because if this is directly and nakedly stated the 
minds of any ordinary audience are revolted and alienated 
thereby: seldom indeed does it happen that any speaker 
dares, like the Athenian envoys in their dialogue with the 
Melians (Thuc. Bk. v.), to assert that it is the duty of a state 
to consult its own interests at the expense of all the obliga- 
tions of justice and mercy. Still this is his main point, the 
predominating principle to which he appeals, and the doc- 
trine of expediency is therefore characteristic of this genus. 
Justice and honour are taken in, when they are appealed 
to, as adjuncts, cuprapadrapBaver § 5., and occupy a quite 
subordinate position, Though subordinate, such considera- 
tions are nevertheless, except in such extreme cases as the 
one already cited, always taken into account: and even Cleon 
in his cold-blooded and cruel argument for the extermination 
of the Mityleneans finds himself obliged to throw a specious 
veil of justice over his unscrupulous policy, év &@ £uvercv 
éyw, TrevOopuevor pev enol ta Te Sixara és MuttAnvaious Kai Ta 
Evudopa tua rouncete. Thue. Ul. 40.] 

The parties in a legal case have for their object the just 
and unjust; every thing else that they introduce is subsidi- 
ary and relative to this. Those that commend or censure, 
in epideictic oratory, have the fair and foul, honour and 
disgrace, right and wrong, for their end; and all the rest 
they likewise refer to these. As a sign that the thing 
specified in each case is the real object that each kind of 
speaker has in view, we may refer to the fact that in many 
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cases the speaker could hardly contend for any thing else 
beyond his own special object, that so and so is either expe- 
dient or just or noble: as for instance a man on his trial 
often would not care to contend that the act with which he 
is charged either was not done at all, or did no harm; but 
that it was unjust or a crime he never could be brought to 
allow; if he did, there would be no need of a trial at all. 
In the same way counsellors, though they are ready to 
abandon every other consideration, will never admit either 
that what they are recommending is inexpedient, or what 
they are dissuading profitable; as to the injustice of reducing 
their unoffending neighbours to slavery, that they pay no 
attention to at all (they utterly disregard), And-so in like 
manner, in praising and blaming, the speakers never con- 
sider whether the acts of the object of their panegyric or 
censure were beneficial or injurious; nay they often assign it 
to their hero’s praise that he neglected his own interest in 
the pursuit of some noble and great action, as when Achilles 
went to the rescue of his friend Patroclus though he knew 
that he must die for it, when he might have lived had he 
refrained: to him life was indeed precious, but such a death 
was more glorious. § 1—6. 

From what has been said it is plain that these three, 
the expedient, the just, the fair and noble, are the subjects 
from which the rhetorician must chiefly and primarily gather 
his premisses and propositions, because these are the ma- 
terials of the probabilities, signs, and necessary inferences, 
which constitute the rhetorician’s premisses: the entire syl- 
logism is constructed of propositions (including the conclusion 
as & mporacis? or, é« ‘derived from’, meaning that the 
conclusion or result of the reasoning is deduced from the 
two premisses?), and the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism 
composed of the premisses or propositions before mentioned. 
These are the Was mpordces, ta tdsra, or eldy, borrowed 
from Ethics and Politics. Secondly, since all rhetoric is 
conversant with human action, and all actions, past and 
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future, must be possible, none impossible; and nothing that 
has not happened or will not happen can ever have been 
done, or is capable of ever being done at any future time, 
the rhetorician in all the three branches of the art must 
necessarily be supplied with premisses in the general topics 
of the ‘possible and impossible’, and of ‘fact past and 
future. These are topics common to all the three branches 
of rhetoric, as are likewise those of ‘magnitude’, excellence, 
importance, absolute and comparative—the latter of the two 
the topic of ‘degree’, ro wadXov Kal Hr7o0v, the former ampli- 
fication and depreciation, 7d avfew xal pecodv—which can 
be applied alike to good and bad, just and unjust, fair and 
foul, either absolutely in themselves, or relatively to one 
another, and therefore are «xowvoi, common to persuasion 
and dissuasion in deliberative rhetoric, to accusation and 
defence in judicial, and to commendation and censure in 
epideictic. These are the topics, special and common, in 
which the rhetorician must necessarily be furnished with a 
stock of propositions to draw upon for use. We have next 
to analyse individually the subjects or contents of each of 
the three branches of the art, first of the deliberative which 
offers advice, secondly of the epideictic, and thirdly of the 
forensic variety. §§ 7—9. 


BOOK I. CHAP. IV. 


We have first to discover what are the good and bad 
things which the counsellor and deliberative orator gives 
his advice about: since they do not all come within his 
sphere, but only those that are possible, that may be brought 
to pass or not (things contingent); nothing which must of 
necessity be, now or hereafter, or which cannot possibly 
exist or be made to exist, can be the subject of advice or 
exhortation. But even possible things, that may or not be, 
are not all included in the counsellor’s province; for there 
are some natural and accidental gifts and advantages, as 
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personal beauty, health, strength, or the gifts of fortune, as 
wealth acquired by finding a treasure, or any other piece of 
good luck, which are desirable no doubt, but not being 
within our own control are not fit subjects for advice. But 
it is plain that advice is confined to those things that we 
deliberate about; and these are all such as may be referred 
to ourselves as authors and agents, or ‘of which the origin of 
generation (i.e. of bringing about, or effecting) is in our own 
power’. For in deliberating or advising we always carry 
back our inquiries until we have arrived at this point; until 
we have ascertained, namely, whether what we are consult- 
ing about be in our power to do or not. §§ 1—3. 

Now to go through an exact and complete enumeration 
and division into kinds of all the objects of men’s ordinary 
business and deliberations, and further to attempt to define 
them with the degree of precision which would be required 
by the exact scientific method, would be altogether out of 
place in a work like the present, because inquiries of this 
nature do not belong to a popular art like rhetoric, but to a 
more ‘intelligent’ and ‘exact’ method (éudpoverrépas xai 
HadAov adrnOu7js, one which works more with its eyes open, 
can see deeper into the nature of things, deduce certain and 
necessary, and not like rhetoric mere probable conclusions, 
and is in general more instructive, philosophical, or scien- 
tific’), and a great deal more has been already assigned to it 
than really belongs to its own proper objects of inquiry. 
For, as has been before observed, rhetoric is a combination 
of the logical branch of science (avadvtixjs, meaning of 
course dialectics, which is here improperly included in 
Analytics, the doctrine of the demonstrative syllogism: 
avadv7ixy being here put for Logic in general*), and the 


1 Comp. 1. 1. 12. &dacxadlas ydp rixh reipacrixh rept dv } girocodla 
éorw 6 xara the émiorhuny Abyos. ‘yrwpiorixh. de Soph. EI. c. 2. 
I. 2. 21. xdxeiwa (the xowol rémo) od 2 Poste, Introd. to Tr. of Anal. 
worhoe wept ovdéey yévos Eudpova. Me- p, 19. 
taph. A. 1004. b. 25. fore 5¢ H Siadex- 
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Ethical branch of Politics, and corresponds to dialectics 
together with its sophistical appendage, the art of fallacious 
reasoning. “But the further we recede in the treatment of 
dialectics or rhetoric from the conception of them as mere 
practical faculties (Suvdpers, tod troplaas AGyous 1. 2. 7) and 
attempt to construct or establish them as sciences, in that 
same proportion shall we be unconsciously effacing their true 
nature, by transgressing, in our attempt to reconstruct or 
reconstitute them (éwzoxevatew, to remodel or refashion, 
alter the form), their proper limits, and trespassing upon the 
province of sciences of certain definite subject-matters’.” 
The proper business of the two arts is merely to find topics 
of argument and apply to them a correct logical method; 
except so far as the materials of rhetoric are derived from 
Ethics and Politics, they have no special subject-matter like 
the sciences; of which Arithmetic has its numbers, Geometry 
its ‘properties of magnitude’, Anatomy the structure of 
animal bodies, Botany its plants, Zoology its living sentient 
animals. 

Still, so far as an analysis of some of these topics (i.e. the 
Ethical and Political materials) is useful for the purposes of 
the rhetorician, we will now proceed to enter upon it: care- 
fully abstaining from any encroachment upon the domain of 
the Political Philosopher, and leaving something still remain- 
ing (érz) for his inquiries. §§ 4—6. 

We shall now quit this detailed paraphrase, and state the 
contents of the following chapters merely by way of summary 
and in outline, so as to trace the connexion and sequence of 
the treatment of the several parts of the system; until we 
come to the third book, in which the extreme brevity and 
elliptical obscurity of the style will render it desirable to re- 
sume the method of a running commentary. 

The remainder of the first book is accordingly occupied 


1 “Tf you try to convert Dialectic sibly eliminate ita true nature and 
from a method of discussion into a character.” Grote, Plato, Vol. 1. p. 
method of cognition, you will insen- 234 note z, 
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with the analysis of the ef5y, derived from Political and Ethi- 
cal materials, and arranged under the heads of the three 
branches of rhetoric, the deliberative, the epideictic, and 
the forensic; the order in which they are actually treated. 
The 15th chapter is an appendix on the dreyvo. mlotets. 
These are to furnish the materials of the logical riorets. 
The ethical or indirect mwécrecs are derived from two sources, 
the 700s and the 7a@y, which, together with some supple- 
mentary 70 of a peculiar kind, are treated in the first seven- 
teen chapters of the second book, the 740s being very sum- 
marily dealt with in the first chapter; for the analysis of its 
topics we are referred back to the chapter on the virtues, I. 9, 
for the treatment of ape? and dpovnors; and forwards to the 
following analysis of the wa6n for the topics of evvoa and 
giria. In the 18th chapter of Bk. 1. the subject of the 
logical wiarets is resumed; the xowvol tomes are exemplified 
in c. 19, the xowal wiorecs discussed and illustrated in ec, 20, 
21, 22; and from c, 23 to the end of the book we have a se- 
lection of toro: described which may furnish the rhetorician 
with classes of serviceable enthymemes; then a similar selec- 
tion and illustration of fallacious enthymemes; and finally the 
various modes of refutation and solution of arguments and 
objections appropriate to rhetoric. The third book is occu- 
pied with the treatment of style, delivery, and the divisions 
of the speech, a part of the work which is mentioned now for 
the first time in the concluding words of the second. 

Ch. 4. § 7. Aristotle begins the analysis of the various 
ei8n by borrowing from Politics the principal questions and 
subjects with which the deliberative or public speaker will 
have to deal. These resolve themselves into five, which are 
the chief matters of national interest; viz. finance or revenue, 
(mépor), war and peace, the defence of the country, exports 
and imports, or trade, and legislation. The public speaker 
must be in some sense a statesman, so far at least as to have 
a popular knowledge of these and similar objects of national 
concern. The analysis will furnish him with materials for 
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his enthymemes; and some of the items of the information 
which he must possess are given in detail under general 
heads or etn. 

There is a very remarkable discrepancy between the two 
lists of the subjects of ordinary deliberation in a legislative 
assembly which we find here and in the Politics, rv. 4. In 
the latter we have in addition to some of the Topics of the 
Rhetoric, cvppayla «al dvadvors, concluding and breaking off 
alliances; decisions in legal cases involving the penalties of 
death; banishment and confiscation, wept @avatov Kal duyis 
xal Snpetoews; the control of the accounts of officers of state, 
wept Tav evOuvav; whilst those of commerce (exports and im- 
ports), the defence of the country, and finance, which appear 
in the Rhetoric, are omitted. Neither of them is, or is in- 
tended to be complete and exhaustive; and- why the diver- 
gence should be so unusually wide it is not easy to guess. 
Certainly the popular character of rhetoric, and the compa- 
ratively scientific treatment of Politics, will not here account 
for it. 

Ch. 5. Again, happiness is the end of all human action 
individual and collective, the end therefore with reference to 
which men choose and avoid: accordingly to this all exhorta- 
tion and dissuasion must ultimately be directed. Hence the 
analysis of happiness and its parts. Here we are introduced 
into the province of Ethics, but we have no comparative 
views, no disquisitions, no azropiat, above all no scientific de- 
finition, such as we find in ‘the Ethical treatise. The defi- 
nitions of, or rather opinions about, happiness in § 3., are all 
of the most popular kind; they express several of the current 
and prevailing notions as to the nature and meaning of the 
term; such as are generally known, or if not, likely from 
their probability to be generally accepted. Virtue, though 
an essential element of happiness, comes more properly under 
the émdetxtixdv yévos of which 76 xadov, honestum, is the 
tédos; it is therefore reserved to be treated under that head, 
inc. 9. 
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Ch. 6. The end of cvpBovan is Td cvupdépor, ‘the interest’ 
of the individual or the nation, especially political expe- 
diency. But all that is cupépov is dyaOov; and hence ‘ good’ 
is the subject of the analysis of the sixth chapter. In § 3. 
there is a series of definitions of good of precisely the same 
character as those of happiness in the chapter preceding. 
This as well as the other is introduced by the characteristic 
éorw, let it be assumed that any of these definitions is suffi- 
cient; it is not required that they should be exact, so long as 
they are accepted and intelligible. In the first three sections 
the general principles are laid down, in the remainder of the 
chapter these are applied and illustrated. 

Ch. 7. This seventh chapter contains the application of 
the xowwds Toros of ‘degree,’ 7d waddov Kal Hrrov, to the sub- 
ject of the last, viz. good. It is introduced with the remark, 
that as we often have to choose between two good things, it 
is not enough to know what is good absolutely, but we must 
also be able to decide between two different goods, and to 
judge of them comparatively and relatively: we want to 
know what is more and less good in general and in particular 
cases, and hence the application of the topic of degree to the 
eldn of the last chapter. 

Some of the sections of this chapter are obscure from the 
extreme brevity of expression and confusion of style: it will 
be well to explain them here, in order to avoid encumbering 
the text with long notes on the several passages, 


Derinitions oF Goop REPEATED FROM Cu. 6, AND OF GREATER 
AND LEss Goop. 


Good, § 3, is that which is desirable for its own sake and 
not for any thing else: or it may be called, the universal aim, 
or object of desire: or it might be defined what every thing, 
or if not every thing, at any rate every thing that is pos- 
sessed of, or could acquire, reason and practical wisdom would 
choose (even the lower animals, or inanimate objects if they 
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could get them ; eompare c. 6 § 2.) and all that tends to pro- 
duce or to preserve such things; and every thing of which this 
is the accompaniment ;—here he breaks off, and introduces a 
parenthesis suggested by the first two definitions ; but that 
which is the object of all actions and aspirations is the ‘end’, 
and it is to this end that every thing else is directed; and 
good in the highest sense, in and for itself, is that which is 
‘thus affected’, presents these characteristics or phenomena 
(raira such as we have described), or stands in this relation 
to, itself; that is, is the end in itself—such is good: and since 
the property of the greater is to exceed the less, and the less 
is contained in the greater, it necessarily fSllows that the 
larger number of good things is ‘a greater good’ than a single 
one or a smaller number; provided the one good or the smaller 
number, as the case may be, is reckoned into the account of 
the larger number in question. That is to say, for instance, 
virtue, health, wealth, strength, personal beauty are superior 
to virtue alone: but this one must be admitted into the class 
with the rest; for it may be that virtue alone outweighs all 
the rest put together. If virtue be not ‘enumerated with 
them’ the proposition need not be true. This is Schrader’s 
explanation of cuvapiOmoupévov, and is doubtless the true 
one. A different one is given by Sir A. Grant in his note on 
Eth. N. 1. 7. 8. 

érel...avayxn are grammatically protasis and apodosis; but 
the latter is not a consequence of the former, nor in neces- 
sary connexion with it. The protasis merely states a fact, 
enumerates some different notions, and some particular varie- 
ties of ‘good’ in a general sense. The dvayxn does not in 
any way depend upon this, for what has the meaning and 
definition of good to do with the superiority of the larger 
number to one or fewer? The ‘necessity’ is argued from 
this, that the larger number contains the smaller and the 
smaller is contained in it, omne majus continet in se 
minus. 7d 8 ov évexa—rrevovOos, is as already observed 
a parenthesis suggested by the preceding. This is a not 
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very uncommon instance of Aristotelean carelessness in 
writing. 

The topic of ‘consequence’, § 5, rd érduevoy, appears in 
the Topics, I’. 2.117. 5. where it is treated more briefly than 
it is here, and only two cases included under it 76 érea@ac 
mporepov kal batepov. The notion of ‘consequence’, 7d ée- 
6a, is extended technically to attendants, concomitants, con- 
nexions of various kinds; thus we have a prior or antecedent, 
as well as a posterior or subsequent ‘consequent’. The same 
word, as well as its synonym axonovdetv, is often used else- 
where in the same extended signification. 

These ‘consequents’ have been already mentioned 1.6. 3., 
where only two of them, the contemporaneous, simultaneous, 
or coincident, dua; and the consequent proper, the succeed- 
ing, tetepov. To these are now added the prior or ante- 
cedent, which is implied in édefjs, (‘succession’ may be 
interpreted of what precedes, as well as of what succeeds, 
any thing else) and the érouevov Suvaye. ‘the potential or 
virtual consequent or concomitant’, that which is implied in 
the other. And further in the Topics B. 8. 113. b. 15. seq. 
we find a fifth, ‘reciprocal consequents’, 4} cata thy avri- 
pacw axorovOnats, otherwise avrixatyyopoupévas, where two 
terms or propositions are ‘convertible’, avtuatpédet. 

The application of the topic to the three examples given 
is as follows. When B follows A, but not reciprocally, then A 
is greater, superior to, more important, of higher value than B. 
Thus life always follows or accompanies health ; without life 
health is impossible ; or, health implies life. Consequently 
since life is necessary to health, but health is not necessary 
to life—the ‘consequence’ is not reciprocal—health in this 
point of view may be considered superior to life. This is a case 
of ‘simultaneous’ (4a) ‘consequence’ or connexion. So of 
knowledge and learning: learning necessarily implies know- 
ledge, as following, subsequent to, it, Jerepov: but the con- 
verse is not true; knowledge, (immediate knowledge for in- 
stance, as the perceptions of the senses and the intuitive appre- 
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hension of the vods) does not necessarily imply learning. In 
this sense therefore—it 1s a paradox, only true in this sense— 
learning may be considered superior to knowledge because it 
implies it, but not reciprocally. This I think is a fair inter- 
pretation of this second example, which is thus brought into 
conformity with the other two, as an illustration of the gene- 
ral topic of pa@dXov Kal Frrov. Schrader however regards it 
not as an exemplification of the rule of superiority, but as a 
mere example of the second kind of consequents. His reason 
is, nec tamen de omnibus consequentium generibus proposi- 
tionem ipsam vult intellectam, sed de iis tantum que reci- 
proce non consequuntur. Discere autem et scire utique 
reciprocantur: ut enim vere dixero, didicit, ergo scit; ita 
contra pariter verum est, scit, ergo didicit. But I have 
already shown that there is a sense in which they are not 
reciprocal, that learning is not always the accompaniment of, 
or implied by, knowledge: and so Schrader’s objection falls 
to the ground. The third example is also a case of non- 
reciprocity ; where the consequent resides perpetually or vir- 
tually Suvauer, évvrapyer  xpijows, in the antecedent; as 
cheating is implied, virtually contained (évyrapye:), in 
sacrilege; by the rule, omne majus continet in se minus. 
Schrader observes truly enough on the whole of this Topic, 
that it belongs rather to dialectics than to rhetoric. 

If we wish to determine, § 6, the comparative superiority 
of two things A and B, we may do so by referring them both 
to a third thing C: if the excess of A above C, is greater 
than that of B, A will be greater than B. Thus if A be 
12, B 9, and C 6, 12, which exceeds 6 by a greater number 
than that by which it (6) is exceeded by 9, will be greater than 
9. Oras Schrader suggests, if the Dictator has more power 
compared with the Prator than the Consul, the Dictator 
is greater than the Consul. A comparison of this sort must 
always be made between things of the same kind; otherwise 
there can be no common standard to which to refer them. 
We cannot for example compare health and wealth in this 
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way. But it seems that it never can have any practical value 
or really facilitate the determination of the comparative value 
of two given things. To take the case of motion, suggested 
by Victorius ; if we have to decide upon the relative speed 
of two horses we shall gain nothing by referring them both to 
the speed of a third: they are all referred ultimately to the 
same standard, the amount of space traversed in a given unit 
of time ; this is the real measure, and the introduction of the 
third horse rather interferes with than helps the calculation. 
The principle of the Topic is undeniably true, but as it seems 
to me useless to the Rhetorician. 

Ch. 8. The orator must not only be acquainted with 
the manners, customs, institutions, resources, deficiencies, 
and all that the true interest of the state requires, but he 
must also be conversant with the various forms of existing 
governments; because political expediency is his end and 
object, and this expediency or state interest has immediate 
reference to the form of government, consists in fact in things 
which tend to maintain it in its integrity’, and it is by an 
appeal to their interest that people are most readily per- 
suaded. Besides this, it is the governing body whose ‘decla- 
rations’ or decisions give the law to the people, and the 
governing body varies in every different form of constitution ; 
and therefore the public speaker must be acquainted with the 
nature of the governing body, and its several varieties under 
the various forms of government. §§ 12. Accordingly a very 
brief description is given of the existing constitutions under 
four heads, democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, and monarchy, 

The treatment of this subject in the present chapter, as 
compared with Polit. m1. 7—18. and Iv. and Eth, Nic. vii. 
12., in which it is likewise handled, affords an excellent 
illustration of the difference between the methods appropriate 
to a scientific and a popular treatise such as Rhetoric. The 
divisions and definitions of forms of government as they are 


1 The constitution is the state's life. Pol. 1v. 11. sub init. # yap wodirea 
Bios rls dors wodews. 
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here described are merely such as were popularly current 
and recognised by the popular language; compare Polit. Iv. 
7. init.; and because they were so recognised would serve 
best for a popular and general audience: whereas in the 
Ethics the division is totally different and much more exact ; 
and in the Politics the different constitutions are all care- 
fully studied and analysed in detail, definitions discussed, 
and a scientific division—the same essentially as that which 
is proposed in the Ethics—established’. Or again compare 
the requirements of the practical statesman or deliberative 
orator as they are described here in the Rhetoric with the 
objects of inquiry laid down and enumerated in the Politics, 
at the opening of Book Iv, and again at the conclusion of the 
second chapter, as falling within the province of the scientific 
statesman or Political Philosopher. 

The study of the various forms of government is likewise 
necessary to the deliberative orator for the purpose of giving 
an ‘ Ethical’ character to his speech, (see above p. 110) by the 
introduction of what may be called in general terms a 
political character or tone. A certain tone and certain 
sentiments and language axe peculiar to the members of each 
state according to the nature of the constitution under which 
they live. The citizen of a democratic republic has views 
and sentiments and associations and a set of terms in con- 
formity with these, and will not listen with patience to 
expressions or suggestions which are not in conformity with 
them; he will disapprove of oligarchical or monarchical 
sentiments, and be pleased with such expressions as fall in 
with his own notions and experience and habits of thinking. 
The orator must accommodate his language to these associ- 
ations, and use democratic language to the members of a 
democracy, oligarchical to an oligarchical audience, and so 


1 I will reserve for an Appendix at and compare them with those of 
the end of this book an account of Plato, which we find in his Politicus 
these two classifications, to one of and Republic. See Appendix A. to 
which Aristotle himself refers us,§7, Bk. 1. 
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on for the rest: 7d ev yap éxacrns 7005 mOavwtatov avdynn 
mpos Exaatny elvar. § 6. 

With the eighth chapter the analysis of the deliberative 
branch of rhetoric is brought to an end. It concludes with 
a brief summary of the contents of the preceding chapters, 
4—8, and the remark that the mode of treatment of these 
topics has been in accordance with the requirements of the 
present occasion; that is to say, popular, in conformity with 
the ‘probable’ and popular nature of the materials of the 
subject. The author refers his readers to the Politics for a 
fuller and more exact discussion of the matters handled in 
the last chapter. Sunxp(Bwrat yap év rots modstixots mept 
‘ToUTwY. 

Ch. 9. The second branch of rhetoric, the émdecetixdv 
ryévos, here taken out of its usual order—it is usually put last 
as the least important of the three—is dispatched in a single 
chapter. Its contents are the objects of praise and censure, 
érawos and yéyos being the ends and the constituent parts 
of the declamatory species. From these therefore all its 
topics must be derived; and we consequently have to analyse 
apery and xaxia, 7d Kadév aud 76 aicypév, and in general 
all that merits and generally receives praise and blame. 

The definitions of virtue and the virtues at the com- 
mencement of this chapter illustrate, like that of happiness 
in c. 5. § 3. and of good ine. 6. § 2., and the Classification 
of Constitutions in the preceding, the popular method of 
treatment required by Rhetoric. It is worth while to com- 
pare the definition of virtue as it is presented here with the 
celebrated one of the Nicomachean Ethics, u. 6. “Virtue” 
it is here said § 4, “as is generally supposed (ws Soxez), is 
a faculty capable of supplying or producing and preserv- 
ing good things; or a faculty capable of conferring many 
great services or benefits, in fact of doing any thing in 
every thing.” This last part of the definition, which is, 
as Victorius tells us, a proverbial phrase, implies an uni- 
versal ability or capacity, exercised with a good object in 
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view—that is, if we are to repeat evepyerixy with mavtor, 
and not rather to understand the more general zrommrixy as 
implied in it, which I rather prefer, as expressing universal 
ability or excellence in any thing, without any qualification. 
This includes all ‘excellence’ of. every kind, physical, mental, 
and moral. Now contrast this with the Ethical definition. 
“Virtue is a fixed, permanent, conscious, developed, acquired 
state (all this is implied in é£s) of mind or character, mani- 
festing itself in a deliberate moral purpose (apoa:perixn), 
residing in a mean state, relative to ourselves (no absolute 
standard of morality), the mean being determined by reason- 
ing or calculation (Ady), not however by the individual, 
subjective, calculation, but by the general, objective, standard, 
of practical wisdom, or the (concrete) man of practical wis- 
dom (as av 6 ppovipos dpicetev).” 

The difference between the definitions of the individual 
virtues in the two treatises is not so glaring. The lists of 
virtues given here and in the Ethies, H. 7., are substantially 
identical. In the Rhetoric the nameless mean between 
giroriwla and adiAotipia is omitted, doubtless because it is 
nameless, and would therefore not be recognised by a popular 
audience: and for the same reason the three social and 
conversational virtues (sept Aoywv Kal Kowvwvias), adOeva, a 
frank, straightforward plainness and simplicity in language 
and demeanour, (the mean between bragging and swagger- 
ing, adafoveia, and mock-humility, eipwveia); e’tpazredia, or 
well-bred pleasantry ; and ¢vA/a, friendliness of manner, are 
excluded; being invented by Aristotle himself, and not com- 
monly accepted as virtues; and with them, the so-called 
virtues consisting in a mean state of two emotions or feelings, 
man, viz. aides modesty, and véyecrs righteous indignation’. 
The two intellectual virtues, (Eth. Nic. VI.) copia speculative 
wisdom, or philosophy, and ¢pdynars practical wisdom, the 
special virtue of the statesman (a practical philosopher) are 


1 On moral indignation, see Whewell, Elem. of Morality, § 56. 
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introduced; and justice, which in the Ethics is reserved for 
subsequent and separate treatment. The chapter is mainly 
occupied with the analysis into their fn of aper7 and xaxéa, 
xadov and aicypév. Besides the episode on ézatvos and 
éyxoptov in §§ 33, 34 which I reserve for the appendix to this 
book’, we have one more general observation, which deserves 
to be quoted here, in § 40. that, namely, of all the xowa edn 
—meaning tézrot, with which are here included the two 
universal instruments of reasoning—that of av&novs ‘ ampli- 
fication’, is most appropriate to this epideictic branch of 
rhetoric; the example, mapadevyya, to the deliberative, be- 
cause we decide upon the future by a divination or presenti- 
ment derived from the past; and the enthymeme to the 
forensic, because past facts most readily admit of being proved 
by reason of their uncertainty. 

Ch. 10. In this chapter we pass to the judicial or fo- 
rensic kind of rhetoric, of which the parts are accusation and 
defence, and the end justice and injustice (explained as be- 
fore). Hence an analysis of the latter, and the study of the 
feelings and impulses, the characters and objects, of wrong 
doers, are necessary for the forensic pleader: and this falls 
naturally under three heads; Ist the objects and causes and 
motives which lead men to commit wrong; 2nd the charac- 
ters of the wrong doers; and 3rd the characters and con- 
ditions that render men lable to wrong. Injustice or wrong 
doing assumes the forms of different vices according to the 
kind of defect which predominates permanently or at the 
moment, and inclines the vicious man to go wrong in. that 
particular direction, and also according to the circumstances 
of the case and the particular temptation offered. Thus 
adicla may be manifested in illiberality in affairs of money, 
of licentiousness in bodily pleasures, of cowardice in danger, 
and so on for the rest. These subjects either have been al- 
ready treated in the analysis of the virtues in c. 9, or are re- 


1 On brawos, eyxdpiov, paxapwopuds and eddaiuonouds, §§ 33, 34, see Ap- 
pendix B. to Bk. 1. 
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served for future treatment in the 2nd book with the 7ra@n. 
So that we proceed at once to the consideration, as aforesaid, 
of the motives and objects of wrong doing, of the characters 
of wrong doers, and of those who are most exposed to ill 
treatment and wrong. § 5. And first we must determine 
the motives or causes of wrong doing, what are the objects 
and aims which men propose to themselves either to pursue 
or avoid when they commit injustice: it is plainly the ac- 
cuser’s business to see how many and what sort of these uni- 
versal motives are applicable to the defendant; the latter must 
discover how many and which of them he is not liable to be 
suspected of, and are not applicable to his case. The treat- 
ment of this subject occupies the remainder of this chapter 
and c.11. The two remaining topics are analysed in c. 12. 
The sources or causes of all action, and therefore of justice 
and injustice are seven; three external and beyond our con- 
trol, accident, nature (natural disposition or tendency), and 
external force or compulsion: and four of which the cause 
and origin lie within ourselves, which subjects them to our 
control; habit, reasoning or calculation, passion, that is, anger 
and resentment, and desire. § 8. A detailed examination of 
these—which they well deserve—would, if introduced here, 
occupy too much space, and divert attention from our present 
object, which is to supply a connected general account of 
Aristotle’s system of rhetoric, and a guiding thread through 
its details. I have therefore treated them separately in an 
Appendix to this first book (Appendix C), where they are 
examined, and illustrated (or obscured—this especially in the 
case of tUyn—) by a comparison with the treatment which 
they receive in other passages of the author’s works. 
Ch. 11. It is found from the analysis of the last of these, 
desire, as a spring of action, that pleasure as well as genuine 
good is the object of our desires, and therefore a proper sub- 
ject for rhetorical inquiry. Good, in the shape of 76 cvpdépor, 
a man’s real interest, has been already analysed, c.6: and we 
may now therefore proceed at once to the consideration of 
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pleasure. This is accordingly done; and after a repeated 
warning, § 19, that we are to look for no scientific exactness 
in our definitions, but only that they shall be clear and intel- 
ligible, there follows in c, 11, the promised analysis of plea- 
sure, with which the chapter is entirely occupied. I will 
deal with this subject as I have done with the sources of 
action in the preceding chapter, and for the same reason; 
and a similar examination of pleasure, and comparison with 
Aristotle’s views of it as expressed elsewhere, will be found in 
Appendix D at the end of this book. 

Ch. 12. is devoted to the analysis of the two remaining 
heads of the treatment of adcxia, viz. the characters and dis- 
positions, which (1) dispose, and (2) expose, men to wrong. 
mas éxovtes Kat Tivas adixodct. § 1. 

Ch. 13. In this chapter we have an analysis and classifi- 
cation of actions, right and wrong, just and unjust, for the 
use of the forensic orator, or pleader in a court of law. These 
have a double division in reference to laws and persons ; 
each of which again admits of two subdivisions. Laws are 
either (1) special, whether written or unwritten, or (2) universal 
and natural: and offences or wrongs, (and their opposites, right 
and just acts) may be committed against (or beneficial to) 
either (1) individuals, as adultery or assault, or (2) the state 
or community, 7d «owwdv, as desertion; and similarly the op- 
posites. §§ 1—4. The distinction here taken is the same as 
that upon which the distinction of civil and criminal procedure 
is made to rest in the Attic law. The grievance complained of, 
which has to be adjusted or punished, is an injury either to a 
private individual (pds va Kai wpispévor, § 3), or to society 
at large: the former is the object of a civil action, ayav [:os, 
dSien idia, or Sixn in its special sense; the latter of a criminal 
prosecution a@yav Snucovos, dixn (in its general sense) dSyywocia, 
ypady : here the state is aggrieved, and therefore 6 Bovddpe- 
vos, any duly qualified citizen, may prefer an indictment. But 
the latter is again subdivided into the cases, in which (1) the 
offence against the individual is immediate, and against the 
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state mediate, and that (2) wherein the state is immediately 
offended, and the individual mediately. In the former of 
these two cases the process would be properly denominated 
iSia ypady, a criminal prosecution or indictment (such is the 
case of Demosthenes against Midias); in the latter dyyooia 
pay}, a state prosecution, or impeachment ; though in fact 
these terms are seldom found in actual use. See Meier u. 
Schémann, Attische Process, Bk. m1. § 2. 

We have next, § 5, a definition of 1d ddimetoOar ‘ wrong 
received’, which is, ‘to suffer intentional injustice’; in accord- 
ance with the statement already made, c. 10, § 3, that injustice, 
to be such, must always be intentional. The deliberate inten- 
tion is thus necessary to constitute an act of real ‘injustice’, and 
forms the characteristic mark of déc«eiv and dd/cnwa, by which 
it is distinguished from ariynya a mere accident, and auaprn- 
pvaamistake; though by either of these the same amount of 
positive injury may be inflicted; vice and crime being always 
characterised by the wpoaipeots, § 10. The voluntary inten- 
tion is determined by knowledge ; that is, by the particular 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case—as of the nature 
and instruments of any particular act in question, such as 
the foil which has lost its button and so become a dangerous 
weapon, or the gun that was loaded when it was thought to 
have been discharged. In such a case the particular igno- 
rance is admitted in excuse of the act, which does not now 
amount to a crime; though death may equally ensue from 
a mistake or an accident, and the injury be as great as it 
could be if it were inflicted with malice prepense. But gene- 
ral ignorance, of moral distinctions or right and wrong, can- 
not similarly be pleaded in extenuation or justification of a 
crime committed: here the agent is responsible for the 
knowledge of them, as well as for the formation of his own 
habits and character: herein in fact lies the distinction be- 
tween virtue and vice. See further in Eth. Nic. m1. 2 (Bekk.). 
Hence we have, § 7, the following distinction of various 
classes of éyxAjpyara, charges, complaints, actions, prosecu- 
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tions. They have reference either to one individual, or to 
the community at large; a wrong may be committed (1) in 
ignorance, duaprnua, or (2) unintentionally, by mere accident, 
aruynya, or (3) with full knowledge and intention; and in the 
latter case either with deliberate immoral evil purpose, mpoe- 
Aopévoy, or (£4) intentionally and with knowledge, but in a fit 
of uncontrollable passion, 8a md@os, i.e. @upov or dpyny. 
This same subject is also discussed in Eth. Nic. v. 10. (Bekk.), 
where four degrees of wrong or criminality are distinguished, 
which correspond precisely with those already given from the 
Rhetoric’. dxovrog is the accidental case, dt¥ynya; ayvoodv- 
tos the error or mistake, duaprnua; and of the two cases 
where the act is éx mpoatpécews, the one is an ddiknya, 
intentional but not deliberate, as a wrong committed in an 
overpowering fit of passion, 41) mpoBovdetoas; the last only is 
the real genuine aé:e/a, showing as it does the malus animus, 
the engrained evil habit, the &£cs, the confirmed state of vice, 
or the malice prepense, mpovora, of the aéixos properly so 
called. The threefold division, with which I commenced 
this paragraph, is the more usual one, and I think simpler 
and better. It is found in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 5. § 9, 10. 
And to this Aristotle himself returns later on in this Chap- 
ter, § 16. Compare also, Magn. Mor. 1. 34 §§ 26, 7, 8% 
Next, in §§ 9—11, we have a little disquisition upon the 
definition of crime and the distinctions of crimes, which in a 
subsequent treatise on rhetoric would have come under the 
head of the ordots dptxy, one of the variously classified ota- 


1 This precise correspondence espe- 
cially in a case where, as with this 
fourfold division, the view is certainly 
not the usual one, might furnish an 
argument in favour of attributing the 
fifth book of the Nicom, Ethics to 
Aristotle rather than Eudemus. But 
I refrain from entering on this thorny 
subject. 

2 Themistius, Orat. 1. p. 15. C. 
(quoted by Gaisford) giving an ac- 


count of this classification, absurdly 
enough describes dudprnua as radous 
klynois opodporépa, éxiuulas rwds F 
Spyiis Epvw mpoetadrouévys, od cuvev- 
Sovens SXoxAnpou ris Wuxis TE xwt- 
bart; thereby identifying dudprnya 
with. the third of Aristotle’s four 
classes, acts 34 Ouudy or wados, 
omitting the true dudprnyua altogether. 
Gaisford takes no notice of the blun- 
der. 
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ets, status, or legal issues’. It is here called the ériypapa, 
the inscription or designation of the offence, which deter- 
mines the mode of trying the case, and the court before 
which it should be brought for trial. The same blow, for 
example, may be interpreted as an act of %Mpis and render 
the culprit liable to a ypady or public prosecution ; or as a 
simple aixia or assault, in which case the penalty or amends 
may be settled by a 8é«y or private action between the parties; 
and similarly the same act may be construed either as sacri- 
lege icpoovAia, or as mere theft «rom; and so on. This 
status is called in Latin nomen or finitio, by Cicero and 
Quintilian. The ‘status’ in general are termed audio 8nrn- 
ces, in Rhet. 111. 16. 6 and 17.1; it was not till later that 
they received the technical name of otageis. Aristotle seems 
here to include another of the craceis with the opixy, which 
is usually distinguished from it; namely zrovérns or qualitas : 
and in fact the two are not always very clearly distinguish- 
able. As we shall be called upon in pleading our causes to 
apply the proper names to the charges which we bring, and 
to distinguish the several ‘qualities’ of offences, it is neces- 
sary to be so far acquainted with these definitions and dis- 
tinctions of crimes, as to know what is the legal interpretation 
of theft, murder, adultery, %8prs, “in order that, whether we 
wish to prove that such and such an act comes under such 
and such a legal designation, or the contrary, we may be able 
to construe it fairly and aright.” § 10. 

The remainder of the Chapter is occupied with the ques- 
tion of the difference between 7d Sixavoy and émteixera or 
equity, together with the distinctions of vémos yeypaypévos 
and vduor aypagot, which are connected with the former. 
The latter of the two subjects shall be reserved for separate 
treatment in the Appendix to this book (Appendix E); the 
former, equity, shall be considered here. 

Equity, we are told, § 13, “is a kind of justice, but 


2 On the ordoes or status and their divisions see note on Rhet. m1. 15. 
in this Introduction. 
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beyond the written law,” 1d mapa tov yeypaupévov vopov 
Sixavov. This omission of the legislature is partly inten- 
tional, partly unintentional; the latter, when something that 
should have been inserted and defined is overlooked; the 
former, when it is necessary to lay down a general rule, and 
this rule has exceptions which cannot be foreseen and de- 
termined ; and also by reason of the infinite variety of possi- 
ble cases that may arise, no two of which are exactly alike. 
Whence the-universal rules of law require constant modifica- 
tion and adaptation to circumstances, and this is equity, 
‘the mitigation of the austerity’ (Sopater ap. Stob. in Gais- 
ford’s Not. Var.) or the relaxation of the exact rigour of the 
written law, and a leaning to the side of mercy, indulgence; 
liberality. So 76 émvecxés is defined in Eth. Nic. v. 10., éza- 
vopOwua vouov 7 édrelrres Sia TO KaOddov, “a rectification of 
the (written) law, to supply deficiencies consequent upon its 
universality.” And in the same chapter we find the follow- 
ing; “ when it is necessary to speak generally, and impossible 
to do so with rigorous exactness, the law takes the general 
case, lays down the general rule; being well aware of the 
error committed, but right nevertheless. For the error is not 
in the law nor in the legislator, but in the nature of the case 
or circumstances.” No law for instance can enter into all 
details, and provide for all exceptional cases in determining 
penalties in exact proportion to the size or material of a 
weapon with which a wound has been inflicted. It lays down 
a general rule; a wound inflicted by an iron weapon, or by 
iron in general, renders the offender liable to such and such a 
penalty. But this must not be so rigorously interpreted as 
to bring under its operation the case of a man who happens 
to be wearing an iron ring upon the hand with which he 
strikes a blow: because here he is only following a usual 
custom, and the nature and character of the instrument that 
inflicts the wound in no respect aggravates the crime. But 
the law cannot foresee and provide for all this infinite variety 
of special cases; and here therefore equity steps in to miti- 
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gate and modify its rigorous application, § 14. Quintilian, 
Inst. Orat. vil. 6. 8, quotes an exactly similar case. Qui 
nocte cum ferro deprehensus fuerit, alligetur. Cum anulo 
ferreo inventum magistratus alligavit. The law had enacted 
that any one found abroad at night “ with iron in his hand*”, 
meaning of course ‘armed with a steel weapon’, was liable to 
be taken up and put in prison. The magistrate acting 
upon the general rule apprehended a man who wore an iron 
ring: ‘equity’ would have required that an exception should 
be made in this case. 

Equity therefore in its widest sense is ‘merciful consi- 
deration’. It takes into aecount, and makes allowance for 
atvyjpata and dyapryyata, (see above on § 5.) accidents 
and mistakes, distinguishing them from real injustice or 
crime, advcia, adicknya, which is wrong done with deliberate 
evil intent, § 16. And all leanings to the side of mercy, 
compassion for and sympathy with human infirmities, is of 
the nature of equity. In the three following sections, down 
to the end of the chapter, this quality of ézedxeca is further 
illustrated by the enumeration of several rézror, or collections 
of cases in which it shows itself. As, for instance, in looking 
to the lawgiver rather than the law in interpreting the latter; 
(this is explained by Eth. Nic. v. 14. 1137. b. 20. 0 nav 6 vopo- 
Oérns adrds ottws ay elrrot éxel mapay, Kal ef dee Evopobérncev 
av), and to the meaning rather than the words of the law itself; 
and to the intention rather than the action in estimating the 
degree of criminality; and to the whole rather than to a part 
of any transaction; and to the past or general character 
rather than the present temper of an offender: to remember 
benefits rather than injuries, and benefits received rather 
than those conferred; to put up with wrong; to prefer an 
amicable, to a violent or legal, settlement of a dispute; or if 
it cannot be decided in this way, to prefer arbitration, where 

1 Our language here does not admit secondly the same word will stand 
of the same degree of ambiguity as for the ‘iron’ of the ring, and the 


the Latin. For first ferro may mean ‘steel’ of the sword or dagger. 
both ‘in’ and ‘on’ ‘his hand’: and 
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equity is the rule, to a law court where the judge usually 
decides by the letter of the law: all characteristic of a con- 
siderate, candid, fair, merciful, forgiving, temper, and spirit 
and disposition; and expressing a character far more amiable 
than any of the so-called virtues—which are in reality so 
many characters—of the Nicomachean Ethics. 

Ch. 14. In this chapter the common topic of degree, 76 
HGdXov xal }rrov, is applied to injustice, as it was before to 
70 ayaOov in c. 7. 

Ch. 15, the last of the book, is occupied with the examina- 
tion and analysis of the dreyvoe miores, already briefly 
referred toin 1. 2.2. These, according to Aristotle, are five 
in number; laws, evidence of various kinds, paptupes, the 
question Bacavos, contracts or documents (tabule, Quint.), 
and oaths. The contents of this chapter furnish a very 
striking illustration of that characteristic of rhetoric (and 
dialectics) which has been previously noticed. viz. that it 
tavavtia curdroyiterat; I. 1.12. and elsewhere. Every argu- 
ment or topic of this chapter can be retorted against the 
opponent; the affirmative or negative of every proposition 
stated is alike susceptible of proof. §§ 1. 2. 

And first of the use to be made of laws in the pleadings of 
the law courts and discussions of the general assembly. If this 
written law happen to be against us the following tozros, 
classes of arguments, will be serviceable. First of all we may 
appeal to the unwritten, universal laws [see c. 13. 3. 2. and 
Append. E. to Bk. 1:], and to the equitable construction of the 
written ones, in opposition to the strict letter of the law, as fur- 
nishing the grounds of a fairer decision: or we may say that 
the juror’s oath, that he will decide according ‘to the best of 
his judgment’, shows by the latitude it allows him that he was 
not intended always to follow the precise words of the written 
law: or that equity and the universal law never vary 
because they are ‘according to nature’, whilst written laws are 
liable to constant change; and quote Sophocles’ Antigone’ in 

1 Antig. 450. seq. 
13 
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confirmation of our view: similarly we may argue that real 
justice is ‘true’, that is, certain and infallible, and salutary 
to man and society, whereas the justice of the written law 
is a mere apparent or sham justice, which is liable to 
numerous errors and can not satisfy the wants of society and 
lay down a rule sufficient to meet all cases that may arise. 
Summum jus is often summa injuria; and hence it is said 
that the written law “does not do the proper work of the 
law”, does not fulfil its proper function, which is to do justice 
equally to all. Cie. de Leg. 1.15. And further we may say, 
that the judge is like a tester of coin, and it is his very office 
to distinguish between spurious and genuine justice. Again, 
that it is the sign of a better man to appeal to, practise, and 
abide by, the unwritten rather than the written law [because 
the latter enforces obedience by inflicting penalties of which 
fear therefore is the motive, and a base one; whereas the 
obedience to unwritten law is spontaneous; it is a proof of a 
nobler and better nature, a more generous spirit, a more 
confirmed habit of virtue, to do right spontaneously, without 
the expectation of reward or dread of penalty. See Rhet. 1. 
7. §§ 12 and 16. Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore; 
Oderunt peccare mali formidine pene.]: or again, if the 
written law that is opposed to us be also in opposition to any 
other popular law in good repute, or be self-contradictory, 
or clash with another law of the same code; of the latter case 
(Victor.) an instance is when, as sometimes happens, one law 
enacts that all contracts be valid, whilst another interdicts 
the entering into any engagement contrary to the law. 
Again we must examine the law to see if its terms are am- 
biguous, so as to be able to twist it either way to our pur- 
pose, and decide according to which of the two constructions* 

1 In this passage dywy? is the duc- is 7d dxpiBodlkacov the letter of the 
tus legis, as we say ductus litterarum, law; 7d otudepor here represents the 
Via et ratio ducendi legem in hane equitable or liberal interpretation 
vel illam partem. H. Stephens. ap. which forms part of the notion of 


Gaisf. that is, the turn given to it, equity—supr. c. 13. 
the construction put upon it, 76 Slxacoy 
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the rule of strict justice or of expediency—as either happens 
to suit us—can be applied to the interpretation of it; and 
then treat, or use, it accordingly. Lastly we may urge that 
circumstances have altered since the enactment of the law, 
and therefore that it no longer applies. §§ 3—10. 

If on the other hand the written law favours our side of 
the question, we must interpret the oath that the dicasts 
take to decide “according to the best of their judgment,” 
not as implying the right to give any decision beyond the 
letter of the law, or to modify its application in any way, but 
that it is administered merely to save them from the guilt 
of perjury in case they happen to mistake the meaning of 
the law. Secondly, in maintaining the superiority of the 
written law when it tells in our favour, and the consequent 
expediency of abiding by its decision, we may use the follow- 
ing argument. It may be laid down as a general principle 
“that no one chooses abstract or absolute good, but that 
which is good to himself”, that viz. which is adapted to his 
particular wants and circumstances, (And this is probably 
a reference to Rhet. I. 7. 35. where it is affirmed that the 
particular good by the individual is superior to good in general 
or absolute good.) Hence we infer (this is Schrader’s ex- 
planation) that the actual written laws of a given state being 
deliberately adapted to the persons and circumstances of the 
members of that state, and to the seeurity of its government, 
are to be preferred to those which upon abstract and general 
considerations might be regarded as the absolute best: they . 
are therefore to be carefully maintained and none of their 
enactments disregarded or infringed. [This is a genuine 
specimen of a rhetorical enthymeme. The major premiss 
is expressed in the general rwe or principle laid down, the 
minor and conclusion being both omitted.] Again we may 
argue that not to use the laws or law is as bad as having 
none at all: as they are enacted so must they be applied. 
Or we may derive a rule from the other arts and apply it to 
legislation. In every art the artist is the supreme authority. 

13—2 
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No patient should try to be ‘wiser than his physician’; nor 
should the judgment of any iéca#rns be preferred to that of 
the accomplished artist, the man of skill in his profession. 
The mischief caused by any error that the physician or 
professional person, in this case the lawgiver, may commit, 
is outweighed by the danger of weakening the authority of 
the ruling power: the habit of disobedience is a worse evil 
than any mistake that the legislator can make. Or lastly, 
that to seek to be wiser than the laws is the very thing that 
is forbidden by all laws that are approved. §§ 11, 12. 

Next of evidence. On this subject we have first to 
distinguish the kinds of evidence; and we find that there is a 
twofold division of witnesses and authorities, first into old 
and new, ancient and modern or contemporary, and again 
into those that share the risk and those that do not, but are 
outside (é&«) or beyond the reach of all danger. ‘ Ancient 
Witnesses’’ are poets, whose verses are sometimes quoted as 
evidence and authorities for the past, as prophets and di- 
viners are for the future: proverbs likewise are used as 
confirmatory evidence in support of a general precept or 
advice offered. To this class of modern, recent, contempo- 
rary witnesses or authorities, belong all living men of weight 
and reputation (yvwpimor), who have already pronounced 
sentence or given a decision upon any question that happens 
to be under discussion, as Eubulus quoted a saying of Plato 
as an authority in his speech against Chares. To the class 
of contemporary witnesses belong likewise all those who share 
the risk of a trial in which they are giving evidence, in so far 
as they are liable to penalties not merely if they are found 
guilty, but even if they are suspected, [d0€wo1, so Victor.] 
of perjury: whereas the ancient witnesses, being long dead 
and gone, are of course exempt from all chance of danger or 
punishment. This latter class ef witnesses who actually 
appear in court and run the risk of being punished for false 


1 Compare Cic. Top, xx. 78. ora- ex quorum et dictis et scriptis sepe 
tores, philosophos, poetas, historicos, auctoritas petitur ad faciendam fidem. 
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evidence can only testify to facts: whether such and such a 
thing has been done (yéyove) or not, whether so and so is 
true (€or) or not: in the decision of questions relating to 
the quality of an act, as whether it is just or unjust, expe- 
dient or inexpedient (the introduction of these latter words 
shows that evidence given in the general assembly, in favour 
for example of any scheme of policy, as well as. the courts of 
law is here taken into account), they can have no voice: 
this indeed is not the office of the witness, but of the judge. 
[Also by the hypothesis, they are only ordinary every day 
people, and not. jurists. or philosophers; who can state facts, 
but cannot set up for authorities as to the nature and quality 
of actions.] Of the three classes of witnesses already enume- 
rated, the ancients, the living authorities, and those that 
appear in court to give evidence, the first are by far the most 
trustworthy, because they are absolutely out of the reach. of 
corruption; their judgments have received the sanction of 
time and stood the test of examination, and, as, authorities 
are absolutely unexceptionable. The second class are also 
very trustworthy, but in a less degree. These are they that, 
pronounce their decisions from a distance (drw@ev), not on 
the spot like the witnesses actually present in court; that is 
to say, have pronounced it some time before the similar 
question, actually under discussion, had arisen. §§ 13—16. 
Arguments on the subject (i.e. the value) of evidence are 
of the following kind. If you have no witnesses. to produce 
yourself, you may argue that the decision should rest upon 
the probabilities of the case; and that this in fact is the 
meaning of deciding—as the juror’s oath runs—‘ according to 
the best of one’s judgment;’ or you may. say that probabilities 
cannot be bribed to impose upon one, witnesses may; and 
that they can never be found guilty of perjury. [This topic 
is excellently illustrated by a passage of Cicaro pro Celio 
c. 9. quoted by Victorius]. If you have witnesses and your 
adversary has not, you can urge that probabilities are not re- 
sponsible, not amenable to justice, or subject to penalty, and 
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that the evidence of witnesses would never have been re- 
quired at all in a case, if mere arguments had been sufficient 
for the investigation of it. Witnesses may be called either in 
our own defence or against the antagonist; and they give 
evidence either to facts or character; so that plainly no one 
ever need be at a loss for serviceable evidence: for if we can- 
not produce evidence of fact, either in agreement with our 
own case or opposed to that of our adversary, at all events as 
a pis aller we can always find witnesses prepared to give tes- 
timony as to character, either to our own virtues and respec- 
tability, or to the worthlessness of our opposite. So far of 
witnesses in general. If we have any particular point to 
prove about a witness, as that he is friendly, or hostile, or in- 
different, or of good or bad character, or intermediate, neither 
the one nor the other, we must derive our proofs from the 
same sources and materials from which we take our ordinary 
rhetorical arguments, or enthymemes. These are the e/én, here 
called by the general name of rovoi, the materials of enthy- 
memes. Thus, if we want to show that a witness is friendly 
or the reverse we must have recourse to the analysis of the 
maby of didia and éyOpa and picos, where we shall find the 
indications and manifestations of these affections described, 
(Rhet. 1. 4.), which we must then apply to our argument: or 
if we desire to make him appear respectable or infamous, we 
refer to the characteristics of virtue and vice described under 
the rézot, or rather eiSy, of apery and xaxia in I. 9. §§ 17— 
19. 

On the subject of contracts, bonds, or agreements of any 
kind expressed in writing, (documents, tabule, Cicero and 
Quintilian), the speech may be made use of either for magni- 
fying or destroying their credit with the judges; our course 
of procedure being determined by the consideration whether 
we or our adversaries have such documents to produce. 
Their credit will be in exact proportion to the respectability 
of their subscribers (“those who have put their names upon 
them”) and custodians; the latter because the integrity of 
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those who have had them in their keeping is a proof that 
they have not been tampered with. And hence it appears 
that these may be dealt with in precisely the same way for 
the purpose of establishing or destroying their credit as we 
have already described in the case of witnesses. When there 
is no question about the existence of the contract, if it be on 
our side (oixeéas), all that we have to do is to “magnify” it, 
or uphold its credit. One way of effecting this is to call it a 
“law;” because a contract may really be considered as a pri- 
vate or special and partial law: and it is not the contract 
that gives validity to the law, but the law to a legal contract. 
In fact, speaking generally, the law itself may be regarded as 
a contract’, and therefore to violate its conditions (amoteiy, 
disobey it) or to attempt to upset it, is the same thing as 
abolishing or cancelling a law. And besides this, most of the 
ordinary dealings of men with one another (ovvadXaypara), 
as buying and selling, letting and hiring, in fact all voluntary 
transactions, are matters of contract; so that if contracts be 
invalidated, all customary intercourse of men with one an- 
other is as good as abolished. All the other arguments ap- 
propriate to this subject lie so entirely upon the surface, that 
they may be passed over here as obvious. If our opponent 
have the documents upon his side, first, we may argue from 
the analogous case of an adverse law; viz. that it would be 
strange indeed if we were compelled to abide by a de- 
fective or unjust contract, whilst we hold that illframed and 


1 The law a contract, véuos cuvOHnn. 
This is positive law, lex scripta, not 
the xowds, A&ypados voues, which is 
natural and moral law. These posi- 
tive obligations, variously determined 
in different communities, have been 
taken by these societies upon them- 
selves, and the members have agreed 
together, as it were, have entered into 
a sort of (implied) contract with one 
another to conform to them. This 


remark is not intended to give any 
countenance to the sophistical doc- 
trine, maintained by Thrasymachus 
and Callicles and Hobbes, that all law 
is a mere convention of society, and 
has no absolute basis or principles, 
See Whewell, El. of Mor. §§ 96 and 
816 on the ‘social contract,’ and a simi- 
lar observation in Arist. Pol. 1. 6. init, 
compare III. 9. 8. nal 4 vouos curO}xn, 
Kal éyyunris ad\pdots TOP Sixalwv. 
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injurious laws are not to be obeyed. Or, secondly, that it is 
for the judge, and not the contract, to decide the question at 
issue; no mere written agreement ought to weigh against 
general considerations of justice. And, as supplementary to 
and enforcing this latter argument, we may proceed to say 
that justice cannot be changed or perverted, have its nature 
altered, by fraud or force, because it is natural (pice: od 
vou); whereas contracts are altered by fraud, under false 
impressions and pretences, and under compulsion. Besides 
this, we may examine the contract to see if it is opposed 
to any law, written or universal; and of the former to those 
of our own or of foreign countries; and next, to any other 
contracts antecedent or subsequent; and then argue, either 
that the later one is valid, and therefore the earlier, which 
contradicts it, must be invalid, or else the earlier is right 
(sound, valid, legal), and the later a fraud; whichever 
happens to suit our case. Also we may take expediency into 
account, and try, to show that the fulfilment of this contract 
in question would be contrary to the interest of the judges: 
and a number of other topics of the same kind, too obvious 
to require enumeration. §§ 20—25, 

Torture, the question, furnishes a kind of evidence, which 
is supposed to be especially trustworthy, because it is given 
under compulsion, the truth being as it were forced from the 
party under examination, On this subject likewise there 
is no difficulty in discovering what may be said on either 
side. If we have evidence of this kind to bring forward in 
support of our own. case (oixefac), we must of course exalt 
the authority of it, and argue that this is the only kind of 
evidence which can be absolutely relied on’: if it is against 
us and on the side of the opponent, it may be quashed or 
discredited (Siadvou ay tis) by putting forward what is ac- 
tually true about torture in general: namely, that men 
under the stress of torture are just as likely to say what is 


1 Some arguments in favour of the use of torture are to be found in Rhet. ad 
Alex. c. 17. § 1. 
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false as what is true; whether by a resolute persistence in 
the refusal to reveal the truth, or from a readiness to accuse 
others falsely in expectation of (in order to obtain) a speedier 
release. (Rhet. ad Al. 17.2.) The speaker should also be 
able to refer to known precedents with which the judges are 
acquainted, of constancy and resolution of men under torture, 
of a steady refusal to reveal the truth and betray their 
accomplices, and such like. [“It may be urged further 
that evidence under torture cannot be true, or to be de- 
pended on, because there are some men who are fat witted 
(insensible) and thick-skinned and resolute enough to endure 
any amount of torture without flinching”’—the remainder of 
the sentence as it stands seems to have no meaning, “ where- 
as those of an opposite temper, the cowardly and cautious 
or timid, are confident enough before they come in sight of 
what they have to endure, or before they have actually 
witnessed the sufferings of the others (avrav, viz. tdv mayud. 
kat i608. cal Svvarév), so that torture is in no way to be 
relied upon'—” For even if we suppose that something has 
been lost after xata@appoidoww, to this effect, “although 
cowards &c. are confident enough before they are put to the 
question, yet when actually in the hands of the executioner 
they are sure to flinch and lose all courage, and so their evi- 
dence becomes worthless,” which seems the most natural solu- 
tion of the difficulty, still the position itself, that cowards are 


1 The above sentence de? 5¢ Aéyew— 
mordv évy Bacdvos, though preserved 
in the text of the best MS. (A°Q 
Gaisf.), is un-Aristotelian in its lan- 
guage (the word xara@appeiy in par- 
ticular has no authority earlier than 
Polybius) wanting in the old Latin 
version, and already implied in what 
precedes. It is therefore properly, re- 
jected by Victorius, Bekker and Spen- 
gel, as either a gloss, or, as Spengel 
thinks, an extract from some other 
rhetorical treatise introduced by the 


Transcribers, Aristotle in the foregoing 
remarks upon torture, even if the last 
clause be omitted: as spurious, shows 
his animus in a very unusual way. The 
argument adduced in favour of the 
use of it rests upon a mere assertion 
unsupported by facts, The convinc- 
ing arguments are all on the other 
side. It plainly appears that his 
opinion as to the use of torture in 
extracting evidence is that it is cruel, 
unnecessary, and futile. 
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courageous enough until they come within the actual sight 
of danger, is so questionable, and the observation itself so 
irrelevant and superfluous, that we are driven to the con- 
clusion that the corruption is more deeply seated and irreme- 
diable.] § 26. 

Oaths admit of a fourfold division. The oath may be 
tendered and accepted, or neither, or the one without the 
other, ie. either tendered and not accepted, or accepted 
and not tendered’. And this fourfold division may be further 
extended by the addition of cases in which an oath has 
already been taken by either of the two parties. The argu- 
ments for not tendering the oath are such as these: that men 
are easily induced to perjure themselves ; and further, that 
if the other party take the oath tendered, the prospect of 
gain will overrule any scruple of conscience which he might 
have had about forswearing himself, he will take the oath and 
keep the money (ov« azodiéwow, not make restitution) ; 
whereas you are so confident in the goodness of your cause, 
that you think the judges are sure to condemn him wnless he 
takes an oath and perjures himself; and therefore from both 
these considerations it is better not to offer it (so Victor.): and 
thirdly, because it is better to leave the decision of the case to 
the honour of the judges whom one does trust, than to that of 
the other party whom one does not, (lit. this risk that one 
runs before the dicasts, by leaving the decision to their honour 
and good faith, is to be preferred to deciding it by the oath 
of the opponent ; because the one can be trusted, the other 
cannot). If you refuse it, it is because taking an oath from 


1 Spxov &:36vac is to offer an oath to 
another, when you call upon your ad- 
versary to swear to the truth of his 
statements. dauSdvew to accept it 
thus offered, and make oath yourself. 
Quintilian’s offerre jusjurandum, v. 
6. 1. is ‘to offer to take the oath’: 
Aristotle’s di5ova: is with him ‘de- 
ferre,’ and AapuSdvew, recipere. In 


Demosthenes and the Orators the 
usage of the terms is the same as 
Aristotle’s; except that sometimes 5é- 
xecGar is substituted for dauSdvew. 
And so Aischylus, Eumen. 429. é0’ 
Spxow ob défacr’ dy, od doivar Oérer, 
On the derivation, original significa- 
tion, and early usage of Spxos see 
Buttmann's Lexilogus, sub voce. 
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mercenary motives, “bartering it against money,” is a scandal 
and an infamy, unworthy of a man of honour. Or you may 
argue thus; “Had I been a rogue I should have swallowed 
it at once; for it’s better to be a knave for something than 
for nothing: that is, Had I been a knave without scruple 
or remorse I should certainly have taken the oath; for I 
should have gained something by it, and if one is to be a 
knave, it is better to derive some benefit from one’s knavery : 
now had I taken it I should have gained my cause at once 
and the property at stake; by not taking it, I leave the issue 
to the decision of the court, and run the risk of losing it: and 
therefore the refusal to take it (rd mx) proceeds from a 
virtuous motive, and not from the fear of perjuring myself; 
it is not because I should forswear myself if 1 did take it 
that I now refuse. And Xenophanes’ verse may be quoted 
in point (apyorre), that it is “no fair challenge from a 
Godless (unscrupulous, ready to swear anything) to a God- 
fearing man” (who has some scruples and belief in divine 
retribution), but it is like the case of a strong man challeng- 
ing a weak one to fight, where all the advantage is on the 
side of the former. If you accept it, you may say that you 
have confidence in yourself and your own integrity, but not 
in the other, whose character and principles you do not 
know; you don’t want him to swear. And you may reverse 
Xenophanes’ dictum, and say that the fair way is for the 
Godless man to tender the oath, and the religious man to 
take it; and it would be monstrous for you, the interested 
party, (who are of course the evoefy7s,) to refuse to take it, 
when the judges, whom the advérsary requires to adjudicate 
for him in this very matter, and yet have no interest in it, are 
themselves sworn. If on the other hand you offer it, you 
must say that it is a mark of piety to entrust the decision 
to the Gods, to place the matter in their hands, and that 
your antagonist ought to require no one to judge the case 
but himself; and so you hand it over to him to decide. And 
again that it is absurd for him to refuse to take the oath, 
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whilst he obliges the judges to take one in order to decide 
in his own affairs. The preceding four are all simple cases 
of accepting and rejecting an oath: but these again may be 
combined in pairs, as in the cases where (1) the one party 
is willing to accept the oath but not to tender it, or (2) to 
tender it but not to accept it, or (3) when he is willing to 
accept and tender it, or (4) when he will do neither. Now 
as these arise from combinations of the simple cases, so 
clearly the arguments applicable to them may be gathered 
from the combination of those that have been already 
suggested for the others, Lastly, if you yourself happen to 
have already made a deposition on oath with which your 
present deposition conflicts, you may argue that this is no 
perjury: for all perjury is injustice, and all injustice is volun- 
tary: but in your case the former deposition was extorted 
either by force or fraud ; now all such acts are involuntary, 
and therefore there was no. ‘injustice’ or criminality in the 
matter. And here it should be argued (the conclusion drawn 
by argument) that perjury consists in the intention of the 
mind, not in the expression of the mouth; it is the intention 
and not the words that make the lie: now in your case 
there was no fraudulent intention because you were either 
deluded and acting under a mistake, or under compulsion 
and so far not responsible for the act, and therefore you 
cannot be guilty of perjury’. If on the other hand it is the 
adverse party who has. made these inconsistent depositions, 
you are then to exclaim that one who abides not by what he 
has sworn subverts everything, all that is most sacred and 
precious amongst man. To take an instance; why are judges 
sworn to administer the laws faithfully, unless it be because 
men confide in the sanctity of an oath, and its binding power 
in enforcing an obligation? he who would subvert this, is 
destroying the very foundations of society. And, appealing 
to the judges, “you we require to observe in judging this 

1 This is Hippolytus’ argument, in the famous 7 yMdoo" dudpoy’ 7 5é pphy 
dvwuoros, 
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case, the oath you have sworn and they (the adverse party) 
don’t observe it themselves!” [or with eupevodper. “and we 
(people in general, but especially the other side) can’t observe 
it ourselves!” or with éupevodpev; “and are we not to observe 
it ourselves?”]; or any other arguments that may suggest 
themselves for the purpose of adding to the solemnity, im- 
portance, credit of an oath. §§ 27—33. 

Such are the dreyvoe miotets of which the orator and 
pleader have to avail themselves, This distinction of dreyvoe 
and évreyvou miorets is due to Aristotle (Quint. Inst. Orat. v. 
1. 1,.), and derived from the following considerations. Argu- 
ments in support of a case may be supplied either from facts 
independent and external, which we don’t make for ourselves ; 
but find ready to our hand, and have to use to the best ad- 
vantage; to confirm and magnify or depreciate and discredit 
(av&ew xai pevodv), according to the circumstances of the case, 
as they happen to be favourable to ourselves or the adver- 
sary. These are extra artem or dreyvot. The others, which 
alone deserve the name of purely scientific arguments, are 
those which arise out of and are suggested by the case itself, 
follow a scientific method, the rules of the Art of Rhetoric 
(Sta ris preBddov); which we invent and apply from the re- 
sources of our own knowledge and ingenuity, “by ourselves 
and our own agency” (8 nudv.) Arist. Rhet.1. 2. 2. Ad pro- 
bandum autem duplex est oratori subjecta materies: una 
rerum earum qu non excogitantur ab oratore, sed in re 
posit ratione tractantur: ut tabulw, testimonia, pacta, con- 
venta, quiestiones, leges, senatus consulta, res judicate, de- 
creta, responsa, reliqua, si que sunt que non ab oratore pa- 
riuntur, sed ad oratorem a causa atque a reis deferuntur; 
altera est qu tota in disputatione et in argumentatione ora- 
toris collocata est. Cic. de Orat. u. 27.116. Ac prima qui- 
dem illa partitio ab Aristotele tradita consensum fere om- 
nium meruit, alias esse probationes quas extra dicendi ratio- 
nem acciperet orator, alias quas ex causa traheret ipse et 
quodam modo gigneret. Ideoque illas aréyvous, id est inarti- 
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ficiales; has évréxvous, id est artificiales, vocaverunt. Quin-~ 
til. u.s. The same distinction is recognised by Dionysius de 
Lys. Jud. ¢. 19. 

Cicero’s list of these ‘inartificial proofs’ has been already 
quoted from the de Oratore. It omits Aristotle’s ‘oaths, 
and adds several other subdivisions which may all be readily 
referred to the heads of véuos or paptipia. On the same 
subjects, Orat. Part. cc. 14, 34, Topic. c. 19, Auct. ad Heren. 
ce. VI. VII. 

Quintilian’s runs thus. Preejudicia, rumores, tormenta, 
tabulez, jusjurandum, testes. To the last are added, V. 7. 35, 
que divina testimonia vocantur, ex responsis, oraculis, omi- 
nibus. The list almost coincides with Aristotle’s; for the 
vouot of the latter may very well be included under Quin- 
tilian’s prejudicia, which are previous decisions, and ‘ prece- 
dents’ of all kinds: or on the other hand the prajudicia may 
be reckoned with the ancient and modern or contemporary 
‘authorities’ in the Aristotelian class of ‘witnesses. Quin- 
tilian’s ‘public opinion,’ fama atque rumores, publicum testi- 
monium, V. 3., to which appeal may be made or not accord- 
ing as it is favourable or the reverse, is an addition of his 
own; though even this might easily be identified with a por- 
tion of the ‘universal unwritten law’ included by Aristotle 
with the véuo. Comp. Auct. ad Heren. c. 8. § 12. 

Lastly the author of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum in treat- 
ing the subject distinguishes four kinds of dreyvou wicreis, 
though without using this technical term; which may be taken 
as an indication—it scarcely amounts to a proof—that this 
work was written at all events before Aristotle’s was published, 
since from that time forward this distinction seems to have 
been recognised by all writers.on Rhetoric. The first of these 
is c. 15. § 6. 2) d0£a Tod Néyovros, novum argumentum ceteris 
thetoribus ignotum (Spengel ad loc.), “To state your own 
opinion about the facts under discussion,” is, as the context 
implies, to state your own view of the case and its bearings; 
not of course to dictate the decision to the judges, but to ex- 
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hibit it in a favourable aspect; and in doing this you must 
make it appear that you have a full knowledge of the case 
and its details, the facts and the law, and that it is your 
interest to state the exact truth; on the other hand it must 
be shown that the adversary has no knowledge or experience 
in the matter, and that consequently zs opinion, if he offers 
one, is worthless. The three others are evidence, torture, 
and oaths. 

In concluding this part of our subject we will notice the 
definitions of these three, evidence, torture, and oaths, with 
which the author of the Rhet. ad Alex. prefaces his account 
of them; more especially as Aristotle has left them unde- 
fined. paprupia is defined dzoroyla cuvedoros Exovtos (Spen- 
gel. corr. for éxovti) a statement of the facts of a case in 
agreement with our own (this only includes favourable evi- 
dence), by one who was a party to the transaction or privy to 
it, (so far Demosthenes, c. Aristocr. p. 640, § 63. paprtupia 
ovvedoros), and voluntary: the latter characteristic distin- 
guishes it from Bacavos which is éuoXoyia mapa cvverdoros 
axovtos, the evidence being extorted by compulsion. In fact 
Aristotle tells us, Rhet. 1. 15. 26, though he distinguishes the 
two, that the Bucavos is but a subordinate species of pap- 
Tupia. Odpxos is peta Oeias mapadirews facts avaddetxTos, 
“an unproved assertion under the divine sanction or au- 
thority, or with an appeal to God,” and with the implied 
notion of punishment consequent upon perjury’. 


1 rapdAnyxs is properly ‘adoption’ Gods as authorities or witnesses of the 
as mapadauSdvew is ‘to adopt,’ asa truth of your assertion, to give their 
wife, or son, or partner, or ally; to sanction to your credibility; whilst 
bring forward witnesses, in Demosth. at the same time you imply that 
ce, Euerg. et Mnes. p. 1159. 27. ande. you expect punishment if you swear 
Phorm. 904. so that wapddnyus is the falsely. 
adoption or bringing forward of the 
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APPENDIX A. TO BOOK TI. CH. VIII. 


In Polit. 11. 7., Aristotle, besides the normal’ state, 7 
dpiatn modrtela, distinguishes six kinds of constitutions, 
which are afterwards subdivided each into several varieties. 
The apictn toditela, or true apictoxparia, which may be 
either the government of one, povapyia, Bactreia, or of seve- 
ral, according to the proportion of virtue moral and political 
in either, though its conditions and institutions should none 
of them be impossible (like those of Plato’s Ideal Republic) ; 
yet under the ordinary conditions of humanity it is practi- 
cally unattainable, and must remain a mere visionary scheme 
or theory, the object of our wishes, cat’ evynv, rather than of 
our expectations. The six others are divided into three nor- 
mal, op@ai, and three abnormal, degenerate or corrupt forms, 
mapexBaces, “deviations” from the true standard “to the 
worse” (aapa). They are monarchy, aristocracy, todte/a, 
democracy, oligarchy, tyranny. The two first in their high- 
est and completest forms may be included theoretically in 
the aplorn wodttela: but there are also lower forms of them, 
which in a classification may be referred like the wodureia to 
the normal class, but are practically treated, as they actually 
exist, with the other. (Iv. 8). Monarchies in actual exist- 
ence are classified and described, 11. 14—17. The qrodeteda, 


11 prefer this term to that of 
‘ideal’ to characterise Aristotle’s typi- 


quently to correct it, and reduce it 
to a more practicable shape. Aris- 


cal constitution, in order to mark a 
slight distinction between the two con- 
ceptions of the ‘perfect state’ as they 
appear respectively in Plato and Aris- 
totle. Plato’s state is purely ideal: he 
himself admits finally after some hesi- 
tation that it can never be realised in 
practice; and writes his Laws subse- 


totle’s admits in a somewhat higher 
degree of the possibility of realisation ; 
though he too constantly implies, by 
the expression xar’ e’x74» which he 
applies to it, that under human con- 
ditions the actual establishment of it 
here on earth is far from likely. 
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the normal form of the democracy, the government of the 
middle classes, (and therefore by the law of the mean the 
best practicable constitution), has no special name of its own, 
but is designated by that which is common to all consti- 
tutions. It is a mixture of oligarchical and democratical in- 
stitutions, and in it the middle class, of wéoot, which is like- 
wise the hoplite class, the heavy-armed infantry, of ta 67da 
éyovres, of dmdstevovres, IV. 13,—the wealthy order forming 
the cavalry, the poorer sort having either light arms or none 
at all—has the supreme power. The distinction of the nor- 
mal and abnormal governments is founded upon the rédos of 
each, which always determines the definition—épiterar Exa~ 
orov 7@ Téret, Eth. Nic. m1. 10, 6: and this is 7d cuppépov. 
Hence all the forms of government which are directed to the 
interest of the governed are normal and right; all that have 
the private interest of the governor or governing class alone 
in view are severally deviations from the true standard of 
that form of constitution which each of them proposes to 
itself as its aim. To this latter class belong all the existing 
democracies, oligarchies, and tyrannies. The names by which 
they are known are derived from the governing body in 
each; but do not correspond to the true definitions of them, 
(111. 8. Iv. 4 init. and 8.) which are determined not by the 
mere number of the governors but by the object and aim or 
theory of each particular constitution, éXevOepia and iadrns 
of democracy, mrAodros and evyévea of oligarchy, and apery or 
maideia of aristocracy. This is perhaps directed against 
Plato, who adopts this view both in the Republic and Po- 
liticus. 

The scheme laid down in Eth. Nic. vii. 12. substantially 
coincides with this; the difference being chiefly in name. 
There are six forms, no mention being made of the perfect 
state, which pass one into another, the better into the worse 
in each pair, by natural degeneration; monarchy into tyranny 
—this does differ from the view taken in Pol. Iv. 12. and v., 
where democracy in its extreme and lowest form, and oli- 

14 
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garchy, are both said to degenerate into tyranny—aristocracy 
into oligarchy, and zodcrela ‘republic or polity,’ into de- 
mocracy. To the vodrtela, which he here says is the name 
by which it is generally known, he gives the name of tyo- 
xpatixy, adopted from Plato, Rep. viiL, but applied in a very 
different sense. It is a constitution, as it is described in the 
Politics, in which the majority have a share in the govern- 
ment, with a property qualification for admission into the 
governing class, all within these limits being equal. His 
scale of merit in these six agrees with the gradation of rank 
assigned to them in Pol. 1v. 2. Monarchy is the best; be- 
cause if it really mean anything, a monarch or sole ruler, 
worthy of the name, must be such in consideration of an im- 
mense superiority in virtue; and tyranny is the worst, on the 
principle that corruptio optimi fit pessima. Aristocracy 
comes next; then wodctefa; then democracy, oligarchy, and 
tyranny. He is however not very consistent in his expressions 
on this point; for from different points of view each of the 
three normal forms seems in its turn the best. In Pol. m1. 
15. he gives the preference to aristocracy, because it is better 
to have several men of great merit, if they can be found, at 
the head of affairs, than one: and in IIL. 10, in arguing the 
question which of all possible governors, or classes of govern- 
ors, is best entitled theoretically to the supreme power, he 
decides for the majority; because practically, though each in- 
dividual of them may have only a small portion of virtue and 
intelligence, yet the collective sum of the whole must needs 
outweigh that of any single person or small number; and this 
is extended even to their judgment upon works of art. 

This classification is derived in substance from Plato's 
Politicus; as he himself admits, Pol. tv. 2, where by tis 
arepyvato Plato is intended. In that dialogue we have 
seven varieties of constitutions, viz. the ideal state, the only 
really 6p6%) 7odrrela, 302 C., and six others; called five, 291 
D, but really capable of division, 302 D, and so divided by 
Aristotle, into six: three xooplas or Evvopor (Aristotle’s dpAai), 
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in which the governors use their powers well and observe the 
laws—rrpds 70 xowwdv cuphépov apyovaw, Aristotle, Pol. 111. '7.— 
and three rapavoyot or axodacror (the trapexBaceis) vicious 
and licentious governments, in which they act for their own 
private interest, and disregard the laws and the welfare of their 
subjects. These form three pairs, monarchy and tyranny, aris- 
tocracy and oligarchy, and the two kinds of democracy, which 
are distinguished in fact, though not in name. Of these, in his 
opinion, monarchy is the best, and its corruption tyranny the 
worst: and the government of the people, or the many, being 
from its inherent feebleness incapable of anything great, bad 
or good, is the worst of the better forms, and the best of the 
worse, 302. E. seq. Similarly Aristotle, Eth. Nic. vii. 12, 
calls a democracy the least bad of the three corrupt or vicious 
forms. 

In the Republic there are nominally five, but in reality 
six, forms of government recognised. We have, as with 
Aristotle, monarchy as well as aristocracy included in the 
ideal or perfect constitution (VII. 540. D, 1x. 576. D, 580. B. 
compared with 587. D); an dpiotoxpatia, or government of 
the best, may be either of one or several. It cannot be of 
all, no commonwealth or republic in any shape; because no 
mAnO0s can ever acquire the requisite qualifications [note 
here the difference of view of master and pupil], the true 
and perfect science of government (Polit. 297. B); and, as 
one is much more likely to attain to this than several, the 
ideal state will most naturally be a monarchy, like the in- 
ternal constitution of man under the sway of one supreme 
reason. 3005. Next comes tivoxparia, or military govern- 
ment, with institutions like those of Sparta and Crete, all 
directed to war rather than peace, Rep. vil. 547. E; in this 
TO Oupoedés, the spirited, angry, zealous, active, energetic, 
emulous element of the human constitution predominates, 
and gives its character to the polity. Fourth is oligarchy. 
Fifth democracy, for the two forms of which he has only one 
name, Polit. 292. A: and sixth despotism. These pass from 
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one into another by corruption and degeneration in regular 
order, the order in which they have been enumerated, until 
they arrive at the conclusion of the series, where the whole 
comes to an end. But, as Aristotle very pertinently asks 
(Pol. v. 12. ult.), why should they stop here? and how, if not, 
can the model state be produced out of the very worst of the 
whole number? The order of succession is well criticised on 
several grounds drawn from observation of real life and 
existing facts by Aristotle in the same Chapter. 

Lastly Polybius, Hist. vi. cc. 3, 4, likewise recognises 
six forms of qoAcreiat, three normal and regular, Bacideia, 
Gpioroxparia, Snwoxparia, and three which arise severally 
out of the depravation and corruption of each of the three 
preceding, tyranny from constitutional monarchy, oligarchy 
from aristocracy, and ochlocracy (6yAoxparia, this is, I be- 
lieve, the earliest use of this word) from democracy. The 
natural primary and original form of government, arising out 
of no art, system, or compact, is zovapyia, the government of 
one: so that Polybius unconsciously adopts the patriarchal 
theory of the origin of government, which deduces it from the 
natural supremacy of the head of the family. 


APPENDIX B. TO BOOK I. CH. IX. 


Ch. 9. In §§ 33, 34, occurs a brief episode on é7rawvos, 
and a distinction is drawn between this and éyx@mov, 
Haxapiopués, and evdarpoucpcs. Since érawos and yoyos 
are the constituent elements and the main business of the 
émiderxtixov yévos of rhetoric, it is important to know pre- 
cisely what ‘ praise’ is and how it is distinguished from other 
nearly allied and analogous conceptions. “Praise” we are 
told means, “words setting forth magnitude of virtue”; we 
must therefore (in using this branch of Rhetoric) show that 
men’s actions are virtuous; éyxwov ‘ panegyric’ is properly 
applied to facts, things done, results of action, épya; all 
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surrounding, concomitant circumstances, are addéd in the 
way of proof, (to help to convince, not as the proper object 
of the éyx@vov), such as birth and education; because from 
these we draw an inference as to the character of the subject 
of the panegyric, arguing that fortes creantur fortibus, that 
virtue is hereditary, and that one who is educated in such 
and such a way will turn out so and so. And this is why we 
panegyrise men for having done this or that, (acts accom- 
plished). These completed acts are signs of the moral state 
from which they proceeded (which is the real object of praise, 
as showing the mpoaipecis, in which virtue resides); for we 
should praise one who had not actually performed them if we 
believed him to have the disposition to do so.” This somewhat 
confused statement seems to imply that éazvos has always a 
moral character, is specially and properly applied to distin- 
guish virtue, and therefore referred ‘to moral actions’ mpafes, 
in which virtue is exhibited. émasyos and -foyos are in fact 
the moral approbation and disapprobation by which we natu- 
rally mark our sense of the distinction between virtue and 
vice. Butler, Diss. u. Of the Nature of Virtue. Whewell, 
Elem. of Morality, § 56. See Eth, N. 1.12. 6 pév ydp érat- 
vos THY apeTns’ mpaxtixol yap Tov Kadav amd tavrns. I. 13. 
ult. rav ecw tas émawveras dpetds xadodpev. 11.4. cata 5é 
Tas aperas xal Tas Kaxias ératvovpeba 7 YreyoueOa, I. 4. bis. 
And this is why we do not praise the Gods; because they 
are beyond the sphere of human virtue (x. 8), and therefore 
not fit objects of ‘praise’ being in fact above it, like happi- 
ness, and all that is best and greatest. Ibid. Similarly at 
the end of Bk. 1. in distinguishing the intellectual from the 
moral virtues, he says that though cod/a is not a moral 
virtue, yet it is a virtue. érawotper 8é xal tov codév, we show 
that it is a virtue by praising it. rav 88 Eewv 58 tas émarve- 
Tas apetdas Aéyouev. That praise and blame are the ordinary 
tests of virtue and vice is constantly repeated throughout all 
the Ethical works ascribed (two of them erroneously) to 
Aristotle. See Eth. Eud. 1m. 1. 1219. b. 9. of érawou tis 
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dperis Sia ra Epya. Ibid. 1220. 4 dperis 88 efSn dv0, 1) wey 
70K}, 7) Se Svavontinny. eraivodpev yap ov povov Tods dixalovs 
«7.r. Ib. vu. 15. 1248. b. 19. seq. where it is shown that 
good which exhibits itself in moral action (apa€es) is the 
proper object of érawos. Compare Magn. Mor. I. 2. 1183. 
b. 26. 7a & érrawerd olov aperai: ard yap trav Kat’ aitas 
apakewv 6 &ratvos yiyveras. and again, I. 35. 1197. 16. éore 
8é 4 ppdvnors apety...€matverol yap eiow oi ppdvipo, 6 & 
émawvos aperis. 1. 9. 1187. 19. ére 88 paprupotow of 7 éra- 
vot kal of ~oyou yiwopevoe él yap TH apetn Erawvos. Cic. 
de Fin. rv. 18. Aristoteles, Xenocrates, tota illa familia, non 
dabit ; quippe qui valetudinem, viris, divitias, gloriam, multa 
alia bona esse dicant, laudabilia non dicant. Archytas, ap. 
Stob. 1. 13. yiveras 88 6 pév Erawos én’ dpera. And this 
view has been generally adopted by the succeeding Greek 
Rhetoricians. 

éyxepeov is said to be applied properly to épya. This 
appears also in Eth, N. 1.12. u.s. ta & éyxaduia trav epywr, 
épolws Kai Tav owparixay (not therefore exclusively a moral 
distinction) xal radv ~uytxdv; upon which Zell, éyxapeov 
pertinet ad res bene vel splendide gestas; and again Eth. 
Eud. u. 1. u.s. nal ra éyxouia tay epywv; and a little far- 
ther on, 86 érepov evdatpovrcpds wal érawos Kal éyxdptov* 
To pev yap éyKwptov Aéyos ToD Kal Exactov Epyou, 6 8 
&rawos Totovrov elvat xafddov (again marking the moral 
character of the object of ‘ praise’), 6 8 evdaovopds Tédos. 
éyxauov therefore according to Aristotle is properly applied 
to facts, deeds done, achievements accomplished; not to 
actions in operation mpage, which have a more exclusively 
moral character’, [See Eth. N. m1. 1. on the formation of a 


1 This is Brandis’ view of the dis- 
tinction between the two words, He 
says in his excellent little tract, iiber 
Aristoteles' Rhetorik, in Schneidewin’s 
Philologus, tv. 1. p. 30. “Auch dass 
das lob oder das lébliche sich auf die 


handlungen beziehe, das enkomium 
auf die werke...”. My own in- 
terpretation was quite independent, 
adopted before I had become ac- 
quainted with Brandis’ work. 
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virtuous character.] All the other ordinary objects of panegy- 
ric, as birth, wealth, accomplishments, strength, and such like 
‘ concomitants,’ are introduced for the purpose of confirming 
and strengthening the conviction in the minds of the audi- 
ence that the deeds alleged are rightly attributed to the 
object of the panegyric; because such talents and advantages 
natural and acquired imply a capacity for the performance of 
them: but the deeds themselves are the real matter of the 
encomium; nam genus et proavos et gue non fecimus ipsi 
Vix ea nostra voco. It is only what a man has done himself 
that can really make him illustrious; 80, says Aristotle, éyxe- 
piatopev mpatavras; it is only after the deeds have been 
performed that we panegyrise their authors. At the same 
time these deeds have so far a moral character that they are 
indications’ of the moral habit of the performer of them. 
The moral és; we praise in any case, even if it does not 
exhibit itself in any actual reality, as long as we believe the 
individual in question to be rovodros ‘of that character’, 
possessing the virtue potentially (i.e. ready for use if required), 
and capable and inclined (by acquired habit) to exercise it. 
So that to sum up, érawvos is praise, the expression of moral 
approbation and therefore is referred principally to mo- 
tives and character: the object of éyx@pov is facts, acts 
realised; the virtue is included by implication, but is here 
secondary and nonessential: the td «dkA@ being admitted by 
way of support and confirmation. 

This is only one of several distinctions that have been 
drawn between ézrawvas and éyxw@piov, nor indeed is the term 
érawog confined, except in Ethical writings, to this its moral 
acceptation. In the ordinary language it is used in the most 
general sense of praise, however derived and however be- 


1 onueia, only signs, not necessary of splendid munificence performed 
consequences: for a great victory from a merely selfish motive; and 
might possibly be won by accident, yet these fpya might be made the 
without either skill or courage on the subjects of ¢yxwusov; whence the need 
part of the commander, or an act of proof from the concomitants, 
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stowed. Nor is the distinction between the two terms gene- 
rally observed: Aristotle confounds them himself in the 
very next sentence. § 35. Alexander the Rhetorician quoted 
by Gaisford in his collection of Not. Var. p. 127’, informs us 
that some made no distinction between the two words in 
question, (one of these may be the author of the “Pytopuc 
mpos "AdéEavSpov), and then proceeds to enumerate four. 
1. That éra:vos is confined to the eulogy of a single virtue, 
éyx@piov goes into detail and may include any number of 
them ; it may also be extended to all natural, acquired, and 
accidental gifts, accomplishments, endowments, advantages, 
as yévos, maidela, tpopy, mpakis, dmoyovot, etkrens Oavaros. 2. 
that the difference between them consists in the mere length 
and amount; ézaiwos being simple and concise, éyxapsov 
long and elaborate, carried into detail, as in the preceding 
definition. 3. That éasvos is adnO7s ; properly denotes true, 
genuine, sincere praise, to which the judgment gives its 
assent; which is due to virtue alone; éyxwuov, is miOavor ; 
the set show speech for festivals and holidays is only w:@avév, 
does not aim at truth, but only at plausibility; does not 
carry with it the assent of the judgment, or sincerity on the 
part of the speaker, who is only trying to make an impres- 
sion on his audience: as for instance when Polycrates com- 
posed his panegyrics upon pots and pebbles, he had no real 
admiration of them, but was only exercising his ingenuity in 
the invention of plausible arguments. This distinction though 
taken from a different point of view falls in very well with 
that of Aristotle. It makes the object of évrawwos to be virtue, 
as the only thing really worthy of approbation; and regards 
the other as fallacious and liable to, or even careless of, 
error, which as we have seen according to Aristotle’s view it 
might very well be. Alexander considers this the best of the 


1 Gaisford calls him Menander. extract from his ‘Pyropixal ddoppyal 
The passage is printed in Walz and ‘rhetorical magazine.’ Did Gaisford 
Spengel’s collection of Greek Rheto- misread the word Alexander? 
ricians as the work of Alexander, an 
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four definitions which he quotes. 4. The fourth may be 
intended for Aristotle’s own distinction such as I have 
described it, but if so, the latter half is strangely disguised. 
It gives Aristotle’s own words for the definition of érawvos, 
Adyos eudaviteor péyePos aperijs, and for that of éyxapoy, 
Aoyos eudhavitwv mpakes nxadas. The distinction between 
mpakis and épyov I have already pointed out. ‘The details’ 
which enter into some of the above definitions are probably 
included also in that of Aristotle in the words ra nied. 

The same subject is touched upon by the author of the 
‘Pn. mpos AXE. c. 36 init. He does not distinguish the 
two words; in fact after saying that érai,os properly belongs 
to virtue he yet § 4 continues, ta THs aperis Sixalws éyxw- 
puaterar; adding tovs yap loxupovs nai tovs Kadols xal Tovs 
evyeveis nal Tovs mdovalovs (Aristotle’s ‘concomitants’) ov« 
érawveiy Ga paxapitew tmpoonce. Maxapifew is applied to 
what according to Aristotle should be expressed by éyxapia- 
Serv, and the latter is substituted for évracveiv. 

Definitions and distinctions of the same are also found 
in other and later writers on rhetoric, as Aphthonius, zpo- 
yupvacpu. (Rhet. Gree. 1.35. Ed. Spengel) and Hermogenes 
mpoyunv. (Rhet. Gr. 11. 11.); both of these coincide with the 
second of Alexander. See also Nicolaus Sophistes, wpoyup- 
vacpara. in Rhet. Greec. m1. 478. who gives the same explana- 
tion as Alexand. No. 1. 

The following is Vater’s explanation. smpakis est actio, 
quatenus agitur, épyov res gesta, facinus perpetratum. mpak- 
ews igitur consensus cum preceptis virtutis demonstrandus 
est, et hac est laus. In laudatione (éyxwplp) vero res geste 
enumerantur et describuntur, et orator laudatione fungens 
operam non in eo ponit ut ostendat hance partem propositi 
huic virtuti, illi lam convenire: hoc sumit, et amplificando 
magnitudinem rei exprimit. 

paxapiowos and evdaimovopos are identical; and superior 
(wetfov xa) Bérriov) to the two others, which they include, as 
happiness itself includes virtue. We learn from the parallel 
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passage in Eth. N. 1. 12. that these terms are applicable to all 
that is highest and best and most perfect, as the Gods, heroes 
and god-like men, and happiness. 


APPENDIX C. TO BOOK I. CH. X. 


This classification of causes of action is arrived at as fol- 
lows. All our actions either originate in ourselves, or have 
their origin external to and independent of us; either they 
are under our own control or not. Of the latter there are 
two cases, accident and necessity; and necessity again may 
be subdivided into two, nature, and external force constraint 
or compulsion. So that actions over which we have no 
control fall under three heads, accidental, natural, and com- 
pulsory. Again of the other class of actions which originate 
in ourselves, dv avtol airtot, and of which therefore we have 
the control, some are due to an acquired habit, some to our 
natural impulses, either rational or irrational, of which the 
rational impulse is the calculating or reasoning faculty Xo- 
ytopos, which always has good for its aim and object; the 
irrational are two, anger or passion, and desire, the object of 
which is pleasure real or_apparent. Hence we have seven 
causes or sources of action, accident, nature (natural bent, 
disposition, tendency, ‘ propension,’ as Butler calls it) exter- 
nal force or compulsion, habit, reasoning or calculation, pas- 
sion, ie. anger, resentment, and desire. §§ 7,8. In §§ 12— 
18. we have the following definitions of them: and in § 19. 
we are again reminded that in definitions for rhetorical pur- 
poses we are not to look for axpiSea, exact, mathematical, 
scientific accuracy, which is here out of place; all that is re- 
quired being distinctness and freedom from obscurity, 27) 
acagels elvat, so that they may be readily apprehended. 
Comp. I. 5. 15. ovddev 1) dxpiBoroyia ypnowwos 9 tTepl TovTwy 
eis Ta vov, and elsewhere. 

tux is defined by negatives, § 12. Actions are ascribed 
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to it, of which the cause is indefinite, such as are not di- 
rected to any particular object or end (&vexd tov), and occur 
arbitrarily, neither always, nor generally, nor according to 
any regular prescribed law or fixed order. (rerayyévs)'. 
[Grant. Ess. on Ethics. p. 221. illustrated by Phys. m1. 5. 4] 
This plainly appears, he says, from the general definition of 
tiyn. The definition in question is found in the Physics 1. 
5. 197. a. 5.* airla cata cupBeByxos ev Trois Kata mpoalperwv 
Tav évexad tov, that is “an accidental cause, operating within 
the sphere of things that have an end in view, and within 
that again, in the sphere of the voluntary, and of actions with 
a purpose.” In c. 6. 197. b. 1, he adds, 9 pév yap tiyn Kal 
76 amd tTiyns éotly boas Kal 7d edTuyijoas dv Urapkeev Kad 
drws pakis’ 50 Kal avayen twepl ta mpaxta elvae THY TUYNY. 
By ta &vexa tov, “things with a purpose,” are meant, in 
general, 30a re dzrd Siavolas dv mpayOein nal dca ard pi- 
cews*: and Ta totadra bray Kard cupBeRnKds yévntat, amd 
Tuxns payev elvat, Compare Anal. Post. m. 11. 95, 2—9, 
where ra aro Scavolas are said to be either évexd tov, or amd 
Tvxns, but not both together; and the chapter ends with the 
emphatic statement did triyns 8 ovdey Evexad tov yiveras. 
Ib. b. 21. 8ca dd S:avolas are actions or their results, as 
oixla, avdpias, iryieva, owrnpla, (Anal. Post. m1. 11. 95. 4, 5), 
which are originated and suggested within ourselves, the pro- 
duce as it were of our own intellect (in what sense actions 
can be said to proceed from the intellect see in de Anim. 
I. 10. 3.); dca amd dicews, are things which grow and 
are developed by a natural law to a certain end, but are 


2 It is hard to say whether alria, 
or Sea (i. e. the actions), should be re- 


® The contents of this chapter are 
epitomized in Metaph. K. 8—on 


peated as the nominative to yiyvera: ; 
that is whether we are to understand 
that the cause operates, or the actions 
are produced in these ways. Perhaps 
the word yiyvera: is more appropriate 
to the actions than to the cause, and 
the passage should be so understood. 


which see Bonitz, Comm. ad Metaph. 
p- 22—where the same definition of 
roxy is given. 

§ All nature is %vexd rou: there is 
design and purpose in all natural ope- 
rations. Phys. 11. 8. 199. a. 13—8. 
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incapable of ‘action:’ and for the same reason inanimate 
things, beasts, and children are incapable of it, because they 
have no will, no ‘moral purpose, by which mpa&is moral 
action is determined. (It is plain however that mpoaipects in 
the definition is employed in its widest sense, ‘will’ or ‘ pur- 
pose’ in general, and not confined to ‘moral’ actions. This 
appears from the whole tenour of the discussion, and more 
particularly from the illustration—to be presently quoted— 
for there surely is no moral purpose implied in going to re- 
cover payment of a debt.) Of these however ra amd gicews 
are afterwards withdrawn from the sphere of t¥yn and as- 
signed to that of ravréyatroyv—which includes rvyn, c. 6. 197. 
a. 86, though it is distinguished from it, 197. b. 18—22— 
and 7a dé riyns limited to actions with a purpose, ca dzrd 
Tavropatou yivetat Tdv mMpoatperay Tos exovot mpoalpecty’. 
The apparent contradiction between the definition in the 
Physics and Metaphysics ll. cc. év roils xara mpoaiperw tav 
&vexad tov, and of the Rhetoric where it is said éo7u & amo 
Tvyns...(60a) pr) Evexa tov ybyveras; with which compare 
Post. An. 11. 11. 95, 8. dard tuyns 8 ovdév Evexa tov yiyverat; 
may be thus reconciled. Actions and events that result 
from chance cannot in reality proceed from a purpose, the 
nature and meaning of chance, which is accidental, excludes 
the supposition. When it is said that they “lie within the 
sphere of that portion of acts vexad tov, which are done with 
a purpose,” they are spoken of as belonging to this class only 
as acts that would have been done with a purpose if they 
had not been accidental, if the actor had had previous know- 
ledge of the circumstances of the case. This appears from 
the example by which td dé réyns and ra amd tadroparou 


1 Jam réxy, ubi accurate distin- ing to the Aristotelian conception, as 
guitur a radroudry, eo in genere accidental causes, irregular agencies 
habet locum, quod a voluntate et in which, unlike true causes, the ob- 
consilio suspensum est, Bonitz ad servation of the past affords no ground 
Metaph. K. 8. 1065. a. 30. for the prediction of the future, see 

On Chanceand Spontaneity, accord- Grote'’s Plato. 0. 37. Ul. 497. 
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are illustrated, 196. b. 83. “as, to take an instance, the lender 
would have come (to a certain place) to get back his money, 
(for repayment of his loan) had he known (that he should 
find his debtor there): he did come not for this purpose, but 
he happened to come and do this for the purpose of recover- 
ing his money: and this, though he was not in the habit of 
visiting the place, nor of necessity: the end (7d od &exa), 
the recovery of the money, is not (in this case) one of those 
things that has its cause in itself (ra did dvcews), but one 
that proceeds from moral purpose and (so) from the intellect: 
and then it is said to proceed from ‘chance’.”. Which appears 
to be rather a confused way of expressing this; that ra 
aro rvyns belong to that class of actions in which intention 
or purpose is usually shown, which might have been done 
with a certain end in view; only in these accidental cases it 
is excluded by ignorance or some other cause: as in the case 
cited, the creditor might have gone, and would have done so 
for the purpose of getting back his money, if he had known 
that he should meet his debtor there: he did not know it; 
the meeting, and therefore the recovery of the loan, was 
accidental. 

The airla dépioros in the definition of the Rhetoric is 
explained by Phys. 11. 5. 196. b. 28. 7d pev otv xaf abrd 
altiov dpicpévor, Td 5¢ kata cupBeBnxds dépiotov’ dreipa 
yap av T@ évt cvpBalm: and Metaph. K. 8. 1065. a. 25. 7d 
8 ove dvayxaiov aX dédpiotov, Néyw 5é 76 Kata cupBeBnkds* 
Tod Totovrov 8 ataxta Kal dmeipa ta atria. It is added, 
Phys. 197. a. 8, dopiota peév odv ta alria avayxn elvas, ad’ dv 
dv yévorto Ta ard royns. “OGev xal 1 THxN Tod dopictov elvas 
Soxei xai adnros avOpwr@, nal gor ws ovdév ard thyns 
Séfevev dy yiyverOa:, and this is repeated in the Metaphysics, 
1065. a. 32. See also Phys. 197. a. 18—21. cal 7d pavar elval 
Tt Wapddoyor Ty TUynv OpOds* 6 yap NOyos 7 Tay dei bvTwY 
H trav ws emt 7d Todd, 7 58 Tiyn ev Tois ywyvopévors Tapa 
radta’ bat’ éreid) ddpista, Ta ToLadTa, Kal n TUxN aopioTos. 
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With the words (dca) yéyverac pyre det unre ws él rd TOD 
pre Teraypéves, § 12, compare Phys. 11. 5. init. érecd:) dpduev 
Ta pev del aaitas ywopeva TA BE ws eri Td Todd, Gavepdv 
bre ovderépov Toltwy airia % TUyn AéyeTas OVSE TO ard TUXNS, 
otre rod é€& dvdyens Kal del ov're Tod ws eri rd wokd: and 
again (in the illustration) 197. a. 3, “had the creditor gone 
with the purpose (of getting his debt paid) or with that in- 
tent; or had he been in the constant habit of going, 7 dei 
gorradv, or had it been his usual habit to exact payment of 
his debts, 4 ais él 1d 7rodd Koutkopevos, the result would not 
have been accidental, chance would not have been the cause 
of it, odx amd tvyns. Compare also, Eth. Eudem, vit. 14. 6, 
GAA phy hye pious aitia } ToD del dcaitas 7H TOD ws ert Td 
arond, 7) 58 Ten ToUvavTiov. 

Yet after all, though for a moment, and in deference to 
popular opinion and popular language, Phys. m1. 5. 196. b. 14. 
mdvres paci, I. 4% 196. a. 11—17, Aristotle, following in 
this respect his usual practice, for with him an established 
current prevailing opinion is always a strong argument in 
favour of the truth of any view, allows to chance the name 
of cause, yet he subsequently virtually retracts the admission, 
and by defining this as an ‘accidental’ kind of cause (Phys. 
II. 5. passim.) deprives it of all valid title to that name. 
For this in fact contradicts the very notion of cause, to which 
constancy and uniformity of operation are absolutely es- 
sential. It is, as he himself says in the same chapter, just 
as much a cause of an action or event, and no more, than 
whiteness or musical skill is the cause of a house, when 
the architect happens accidentally to be possessed of either 
of these two qualities. 196. b. 26. 197.a.14. ‘Chance’ is 
in fact nothing more than a name employed to cover our 
ignorance of the true cause of a thing. See also Anal. Post. 
1. 30., in which he excludes tvyn from the domain of scien- 
tific investigation and demonstrative proof, on the ground 
that it comes under the head neither of ravayxaia, nor of 
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Ta ws ert 7d mow; and all syllogisms alike must draw con- 
clusions of one or the other kind. 

The various statements of Aristotle on this subject of 
chance as a cause are very contradictory and confusing. 
Besides the contradiction, real or apparent, already pointed 
out, in Rhet. 1. 5. 17, he tells us in speaking of evruyéa, 
which is dv 9 tvyn aya0dv airia, that this chance may in 
some cases be the cause of things which are ordinarily due 
to art or nature; as health, which is a work of art, and 
personal beauty or tall stature, which are natural gifts, may 
also be accidental; which is directly opposed to the state- 
ments of the Physics 11. 6. 197. a. 36, already quoted. In 
fact Aristotle writes upon this subject like one who had 
formed no definite opinion upon it, nor attempted to recon- 
cile the difficulties it involves. Further on in the same 
section we are told that chance is the cause of all unexpected 
blessings, i.e. such as are beyond calculation rapa Xeyor, and 
deviate from the ordinary rule. These he ilkistrates by 
four examples, of which the first again belongs to ta amd 
picews. 

On the same subject see further Eudemus, in his Ethics 
vil. 14, where he is discussing the nature and meaning of 
evtvyfa; and Spengel’s commentary, in his paper ‘on the 
Ethical writings ascribed to Aristotle,’ published in the trans- 
actions of the Bavarian Academy, pp. 544—548. Eudemus 
is more than half inclined to come to the conclusion just 
stated, that téyn as an airia is a mere delusion and a 
name given by us to express an unknown cause; and even- 
tually he resolves evruyia ‘good fortune’ into two kinds, 
the one ¢ice, proceeding from nature as its source, the 
other Oeia, from the divine favour, thus excluding riyn 
altogether as its source or origin, though the name is derived 
from it. 

On chance as a cause or supposed agent see Bentley, 
Boyle Lectures, Lect. v.; Butler, Analogy, ul. 4. 3; the 
references in Grote’s Plato, Vol. 1 76. note k. and Stewart 
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there quoted, on the Epicurean theory; and in the same 
work Vol. u. p. 184. note f. 

In his note on Anal. Post. 1. 30. 87. b. 19, Waitz has 
written out the passages bearing on this subject from the 
Physics and Metaphysics. On the relation of chance to 
Nature in Aristotle’s philosophy, see the excellent remarks of 
Grant in Essays on Ethics, p. 221. 

The next definition is that of gvcvs as a cause of action, 
§ 13. “Things are said to be ‘by nature’ when the cause 
is in themselves and regular (acts uniformly), when the opera- 
tion is always, or almost always, in the same way. The 
exceptions—when the course of nature is not absolutely 
uniform—need not be scientifically gone into to ascertain 
whether these aberrations from the ordinary rule are due to 
nature itself in some sense, or to any other cause. It would 
rather seem that chance is the cause of these latter.” See 
Grant, Essays on Ethics p. 220. seq. 

The definition of Nature given in the Physics, 11. 1. 192. 
b. 13. seq., is as follows—ra ice: dvta wavta aiveras Eyovta 
év éavtots apyny Kunoews Kal otacews, TA ev KaTa TOTOD, 
ta 8é xa’ abknow Kal POicww, Ta Sé Kat’ GdXolwow" and, as is 
subsequently added, caf? avrd yr) Kata cupBeBnxos. Exam- 
ples are, all animals and their parts, plants, and the elements, 
earth air fire and water. All works of art are excluded; be- 
cause these except by accident, so far as the material, earth 
or stone for instance, is concerned, have no principle or 
origin of motion or change in them, but this is communicated 
from without. The difference between xa’ aité and xara 
coupBeBnxés is thus illustrated, 192. b. 23. Health when 
produced by medical treatment is artificial, the product of 
art, not natural; and yet the physician may be said to be the 
origin of his own health, or to have its origin in himself. 
But this is only due to the accident of his being a physician; 
it is not the health that grows of itself, naturally. Philo- 
ponus observes upon this that Aristotle has not here given 
us a definition of Nature itself but of its activity or opera- 
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tion, (évépyea): for to say that Nature is the origin of 
motion or rest is not to.tell us what Nature is, but what it 
does. He therefore thus supplies the omission. “Nature is 
a life or power pervading bodies, which forms and moulds them 
and regulates their motions; the origin of motion and rest 
is that which exists primarily in them, in itself and not 
accidentally :” the last words being taken from Aristotle. 
The last clause of the definition of the Rhetoric ta yap mapa 
giow—b&<Eeve 8 dv xai n téyxn aitia elvar Tdv TovovTwr, stand 
in direct contradiction to Phys, 11. 6. 197. b. 32. seq. pa- 
Mora Séotl ywpifopevov 76 ard tiyns ev tois pices ywope- 
vows bray yap yévntai te Tapa piow, Tore ovK amd TUYNS 
@dXa paddov ard TavTouatou, yeyovévar Gapev, Eater Sé Kal 
todro érepov' Tod yey yap &&w TO aitiov, Tov 8 évtds". 

On ta rapa gdvow répata, monstra, in animals, see 
further de Gen. Anim. Iv. 3. ult. c. 4 init. c. 3.'767. b. 13. 76 5é 
tépas ovK avayKxaiov mpds Thy Evexa tov Kal tiv Tod TédoUS 
aitiav, adda Kata cupBeAnxds dvayxaiov, ere THY y apxry 
évrevOev Set XaBeiv. and Probl. x. 61. 

Béa, ‘by external force or compulsion,’ § 14, is applied to 
actions ‘which are performed indeed by the actors themselves 
and their own instrumentality, but contrary to their desires 
and calculations. Here again the definition is at variance 
with what is elsewhere stated on the same subject.” In the 
Nicom. Ethics, 1. 1. sub init. we find, Sone? 88 axovova elvar 
ta Bia 7 bv dyvoav ywopeva. Biarov &é ob 1 apy ewer, 
ToavTn ovoa ev 7 undev cvuPadrretat 6 TpaTTwY 7H 6 Tacywr, 
olov ei mrvevua Koplcat Trot 7 avOpwrrot Kvptoe bytes: which is 
in direct contradiction of the yéyveras 80° avray rév mparrov- 
tov of the preceding. In Metaphys. A. 5. 1015. a. 26, the 
definition makes a nearer approach to that of the Rhetoric. 
To Biavov or Bia is a species of the genus avayen, todto & 
éotl 76 Tapa Thy Opyny Kal THVv Tpoaipecw éuTrodifoy Kai Kw- 
AuTixov. TO yap Biaov avayxaiov réyerat...xal 1 Bia dvayKn 


} See Grant on ¢vois, note on Eth. N. 1. 1. 3- 
15 
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Tis...kar Soxet 7 avaynn ayetareroy tt elvat, Gpbas evay- 
tiov yap Th Kata Thy Trpoalperw Kivncer Kal Kata Tov doyio- 
pov. Compare Anal. Post. 1. 11. 94. b. 37. 1 8 avaynn 
Surry 1) pev yap xara piow Kal tiv dpunv, 7 Sé Bia 1) mapa 
Ti Opyry, Botrep Bos €E avayxns Kai dvw Kal Kdtw péperat, 
aX’ ov Sia tiv adriy avayeny. rapa dvow 7 Bia. Rhet. 
11. 3. 

"E@es, 60a 1a TO TodAaKLS TreTToLnKévat Trotovoty. “what 
we continue to do because we have often done the same 
before.” § 15. This is I believe the only precise and explicit 
statement which Aristotle has given us about the meaning of 
the term, and is far enough from being a complete definition 
of it, even the genus being omitted. 

os, like many other words, such as réyyn, émiorypn, 
1400805, mpayparela, the Platonic d:aXexrixy, is used in two 
different senses, to express a process, and a result, the forma- 
tion of a habit, habituation, and the habit itself, acquired, 
developed, confirmed. (See above, p. 17. note 2.) The for- 
mation of a habit is the result of a law of association, arising 
from constant repetition: a certain course of action regularly 
follows certain antecedent circumstances: the two thus be- 
come inseparably connected in our practice as antecedent 
and consequent; under similar circumstances we always act 
in the same way. The connexion thus becomes permanent, 
and finally, inseparable when the habit is formed; which 
then becomes a law of our nature. The test of habit is that 
it makes what was originally irksome or painful, natural, easy, 
and pleasant; so that it ends by becoming a ‘second nature’ 
to us, duos 78n 7d E005, wept pvjyns Kal avapy. c. 2. 452. 
a. 27. 7d eiOicpévov Borep Tepunds dn yeyverat. Rhet. 1. 
11. 3. And similarly frequent repetition gives rise to a law 
of suggestion and association; as a thing which we have often 
had in our minds is most readily suggested to us when we 
wish to recal it to our recollection ; and so again Td qroAXaxts 
gvow Trove’. Ibid. &0s as a process is distinguished from 
é&is the established habit, which in fact is produced by it. 
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Eth. N. u. 1.1, 3. (Grant, Essays on Ethics, p. 190.); as a 
result it must needs be identical with it. What was before 
said to be distinctive of os, that the test of it lies in the 
pleasure found in the acts resulting from it. Rhet. 1 11. 3, 4 
orm 5€ 7d os rrovet HOU, is likewise distinctive of the éis. 
Eth. N. um. 3. 1. On the formation of habits, and the Law of 
Contiguity which it exemplifies, see Prof. Bain’s masterly 
treatise on the Senses and Intellect, p. 315 and the follow- 
ing: and on the four Laws of Association in general. The 
Moral Habits are analysed and discussed in the Vol. on 
the Emotions and Will, p. 500. seq. It is distinguished 
from vous a natural inclination or tendency; for in the latter 
this is fixed and unalterable, and acts only in one direction, 
but €@0s may follow either of the two opposites; and there- 
fore it cannot properly be applied to any natural operation, 
or gvots, because in these no change can be effected by any 
amount of practice. The operation of nature is constant and 
invariable, that of habit has not this necessary uniformity, 
it,’follows only a general law, and may be altered. 7 gvous 
Tov ae, Td 5é EOos Tod modAaKs. Rhet. 1.11.3. Also, (Grant 
Eth. N. u. 1. 3. not. 3. 1.) “ ddocs is opposed to habit as the 
original tendency to that which is superinduced. vu. 10. 4. 
pdov €00s petaxwjoa picews.” 

It is distinguished on the other hand, from wa@nos and 
véyvn: from the first, Metaph. ©. 5. 1047. b. 32, as a mecha- 
nical process (compare Grant's note on Eth. N. 1.1.1. “a 
mechanical theory is here given both of the intellect and the 
moral character [1 & 7Oc«7?) €& G0ovs rrepvytyverac] as if the one 
could be acquired by teaching the other by a course of 
habits”), as avAeiy the power of blowing the flute comes 
by repetition, mechanically; whereas wa@novs is an intelli- 
gent process by which the arts are acquired: from réyvm, 
Metaph. A. 1. 981. b. 5. for the same reason as the last, and 
because it leads only to éyrerpia practised skill, and makes 
men mpaxtixovs merely, not copovs; art implying knowledge, 
especially the knowledge of causes. ¢uzetpia works by rule of 

15—2 
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thumb, the handicraftsman has merely acquired by practice 
the constant repetition of the process, the power of executing 
the work in which he is skilled, rods yecporéyvas (aoveiv) 
&’ &0s. Met. u. s.; the artist works by rules which he 
understands, and with a knowledge of causes and means 
and ends. 

Habit, os, seems, says Grant, Essays, u.s., to be assumed 
by Aristotle, “as an acknowledged law of human nature”. 
Avvapus by the law or process of &o0s is developed ultimately 
into és, an acquired and confirmed state; not intellectual, 
which comes from 8éacxadla; and the sum total of these 
constitutes the 760s or character; the name itself being 
derived from &€os, the process by which it is generated. Eth. 
N. 1. 1.1. and Magn. Mor. 1. 6. 1186. a. 2. 70:7 Kadetrac 
Sia 7d eBikeoOar. Plato, Legg. vil. 792. E. xupidtatoy yap 
obv éudietar Tact tore TO Trav 700s Sia os. A physical 
operation or process may be called an &8os ; a ‘habit’ may be 
said to work in things physical, as fire rises and stones fall ; 
but there is this marked difference between the physical and 
moral habit, that in the former the tendency is fixed and can 
only operate in one direction, “a stone could never acquire 
the habit of rising by being thrown ten thousand times into 
the air, nor fire of falling”, Eth. N. m. 1. 2, but in the other 
it may take either of the two opposite directions and be de- 
veloped either into a virtue or a vice. 

Habit is the first of the four causes to which actions are 
due that originate in ourselves, ra 8 adro’s. The second 
is Noytopds, ‘reasoning or calculation’. This mode of action 
is described as follows, “ Actions are performed from rational 
motives or calculation which from the several kinds of goods 
above detailed’ (cc. 6. 7), are thought to be advantageous, 


1 ék rv elpnudvuw dyadav. Victori- fectly admissible; but as it is the 
us understands this as though the actions in pursuit of good, and not 
preposition éx were superfluous, ‘of, the good things themselver, that are 
belonging to that class.’ As far as © here in question, the interpretation 
the grammar is concerned this is per- in the text is to be preferred. 
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(that is to say, in which the conception of the advantage 
of the action is derived from the kind of good, which we 
have anulysed in detail, that it is supposed to aim at) either 
as ends or as means to an end, provided these advantages are 
the motives of the actions: because it ts possible to do 
things that are advantageous, yet not for that reason, 
but for the pleasure that attends them; as is the case with 
the licentious, who are devoid of self-control.” § 16. This 
is in agreement with the Aristotelian doctrine that the object 
of motion is always itself unmoved: but it is not in agree- 
ment with another principle laid down in de Anim. m1. 10, 
on tpoaipecis, that the dpe&s or impulsive element of it is 
the sole origin of motive, with which the calculating part of 
it, the Scavora or Aoyiouos has nothing whatsoever to do. 

Aoyioues is the reasoning or calculating faculty, ‘the 
practical and discursive reason’. In.the Nicomachean Ethics 
VI. 2. init. the rational soul, rd Adyov éyov, is divided into 
To émiotnpovxoy and 7d AoyoTixov ; the former being the 
intuitive reason, @ Oewpodpev Ta Toatta Tév byTwv bcwv ai 
dpxai pn evdéyovrat ddXws Exewv, by which we discern neces- 
sary truth; and the other the discursive, reasoning faculty 
by which we apprehend the contingent and variable. 6 
(Oewpotpev) ta évdeydpeva (GArdws exew). Td royllecOar is 
here the same as rd BovAeverOar; and we never deliberate 
about necessary truths which cannot be other than they are ; 
but usually AoyifecPar denotes ‘reasoning’ of all kinds, 
Grant observes in his note on Eth. N. vi. 1. 6 that elsewhere 
Aoyiotixdy rather expresses ‘rational’ in general, quoting 
passages from the de Anim4 in which it occurs in this sense. 
Add Plato, Rep. rv. 4. 39. D, where-rd Aoyorrexdéy stands for 
the entire rational part of the soul. In Magn. Mor. 1. 1. 
1182. a. 18, 20. it is identified with 16 Scavonrixdy. ‘the in- 
tellect’. In Anal. Post. 1. 19.7. we are told that it is like 
86£a, liable to error, capable of being misled by a false show 
of truth, whilst érveriun and vois are unerring in their per- 
ception of truth, and can apprehend nothing else. 
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This faculty or element of the rational soul, the practical 
reason, is that of which pdvnors, practical wisdom, which 
guides men in deliberation and the choice between right and 
wrong, is the special yirtue; as codp/a, speculative wisdom or 
philosophy, is that of the émiernyovxoy, the intuitive or 
scientific faculties, or part of the mind’, 

The calculating and practical faculty then is that by 
which we estimate, and are directed to, possible advantages, 
to be aimed at either as ends or means: and of these ad- 
vantages the nature and the measure and the value may be 
gathered é« trav elpnuéevwy ayabdv, from the list of things 
good, and their degrees or comparative values, given in 
chapters 6 and 7. At the same time it is to be remarked that 
the performance of things useful and expedient does not 
always proceed from calculation or reasoning: such things 
may be due to accident, the motive and intention which 
prompt them being of a different kind, as pleasure. 

In § 7 the Aoyiopds is said to be a Aoyiotix Spekis ‘a 
calculating or reasoning impulse’ ;—this serves in some degree 
to correct the contradiction above noticed—otherwise a 
Bovrnars* or ayabod bpekis; oddels ydp BovdreTat adAX 7 Grav 
oinO7 elvat ayabov. It is however the épekis guided by the 
reasoning powers that gives the impulse to motion and 
action; the intellect by itself can move nothing; Sidvoa & 
avry obOev Kivel. GAN 1 &vexd Tov (i.e. with the addition of 
épeEts; see Grant’s note) Eth. N, vi. 2. 5. and de Anim. II. 
9.7. ovOév ydp ur) dpeyouevov 7 dedyor Kivelra add’ 7 Bila. 
and again: ch. 10. 2, 3. dude dpa tabra Kuvntind Kata Térop, 
vods Kal dpekis. voids 5é Evexd tov Aoyifduevos xal 6 mpax- 
Tixds. ...@oTe evdoyws Svo Taita daiverat Ta Kwwodvra, 
Gpekis Kal Suavora mpaxtixn’ 7d dpextov yap xwet, cal Sia 


1 Bonitz on Met A. 1. 980. b. 28. in utramque partem perpendimus.’ 
gives the following definition of \o- 2 & re TG AoywotuG } BovArAnors 
ytoués ‘eam rationem per quam, quid —-ylveras* xal dv TG dddyy 9 émBupla 
sit verum quid falsum, quid sit facien- xal 6 Ovuds. de Anim. 111. 9. 5. 
dum quid non, deliberamus, causasque 
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rovto % Stavora, bre apyn avris earl 1d dpexrdv. So 
Cicero, de Off. 1. 36. ult. cogitatio in vero exquirendo maxime 
versatur; appetitus impellit ad agendum. And this agrees 
with the conclusions of modern philosophers—see for ex- 
ample J. S. Mill, on Auguste Comte and Positivism. p. 101. 
and the same in Dissertations and Discussions, p. 121. 

The two remaining causes of action are Oupés or dpyy, and 
érOupia. §§ 17, 18. 

In the classification of these three last causes of human 
action, Aoyopds, Oupds, and émOupia, Aristotle is following 
the triple division of the human soul, the intellectual and 
moral part of man, as it is laid down in Plato’s Republic: 
but with considerable modification. Xoyiopuds the discursive 
reasoning faculty is only part of the intellectual portion of 
the soul, the higher and nobler speculative or intuitive reason 
being omitted, because it never does prompt to action. 
Again the @vucs, as merely equivalent to dpy7, leaves out a 
great deal which is contained in the Platonic @vpoedés; which 
includes spirit, zeal, enthusiasm, the vigorous, active, emulous 
elements of human character, besides mere anger, and just 
resentment or indignation. émOuuia as well as Oupds or 
épyn are both md@n, according to the Aristotelian classifica- 
tion. Eth. N. m. 4 

In his more scientific works, as the Ethics and Politics, 
Aristotle usually adopts and argues from this Platonic division 
of the soul. He also accepts the other Platonic (so the 
Epitomizer in Magn. Mor. 1. 1.) division into the rational and 
irrational elements, as in Eth, N. 1.13. Polit. vi. 14; only 
with the modification, that the ‘irrational’ element, the 
Ovycs and émiBuuia, may be considered rational in a sense, 
because they are capable of understanding the dictates of 
the reason, of listening to and obeying it. And this is also 
the basis of his division of virtues into intellectual, Ssavonrixal, 
and moral, 7@:«aéZ Nevertheless in de Anim. II. 9. 3, com- 
pare I. 5, 6., both of these are criticised together, and shown 
to be unsound and untenable. If we are ‘to divide the soul 
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into parts’ at all, the division must be carried to a much 
greater length ; indeed it seems that it might be carried to 
infinity. 

Ovyos: and épyy, § 17, passion and anger, resentment of 
injury, real or supposed, are the causes of action of which 
punishment or vengeance is the object, 7a tyswwpntixa. So 
in the chapter on dpyy, U. 2. 1. it is defined, dpeEis pera 
Avrns Tiuwpias K.T.rA. TYyswpla and Kddacrs are two different 
kinds of punishment; punishment takes the form of ven- 
geance, when it is inflicted by the offended person for his 
own sake and with a view merely to his own satisfaction ; 
in the other case, when it is employed for the offender's sake 
to turn him from his evil ways, it is punishment proper, 
correction or chastisement. Plato, Gorg. 525. B. c., distin- 
guishes two cases of ryzwpéa or punishment in general; either 
for the correction and improvement of the offender 7 BeAriove 
yboyvecOat wal ovivacOat; or for example’s sake, to deter 
others from the like offences; 4 mapadetypart trois GdXous 
ybyvec Oat, iv’ Gdrot dpdvtes Tacyovta & av Taryn PoBoipevor 
BeXrtiovs ylyvwvrat. Compare Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. p. 
895, quoted by Gaisford. Q@eds S€ od timwpetrar’ gore yap 7 
tyswpla Kaxod avtarddocis’ Koraver pévtot mpds TO ypHotwov 
Kat Kown Kal idia Tots Kodalopévors. 

There is however a different interpretation of tipwpia 
which might be applied here, derived from a different division 
of punishments. This division is referred to by Aulus 
Gellius, N. A. vi. 14, quoted by Gaisford, and is to this 
effect. ‘One kind is that which is called vouBecia, xoracis, 
or wrapaiveots, when the punishment is applied for the sake 
of castigation and improvement, &c.: the second is that 
which is called tizwpéa, and is employed for the maintenance 
of the dignity and authority of the person offended, lest it 
should suffer if no notice were taken of the offence; and 
from this the name itself is supposed to be derived, ‘a conser- 
vatione honoris’, The third kind is the second of Plato's 
division, viz. when the punishment is inflicted for an example 
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to others. It is possible, though I think not probable, that 
Aristotle may'have had this signification in view in the 
distinction of xéXacts and tiywpla. 

For the further consideration of épyy) we are referred to 
the treatise on the 2a@n in Bk. It ¢. 2. 

érOupia', the remaining incentive to action, § 18, is 
reckoned as one of the wa@y in Eth, N. 1. 4, though it is 
omitted in the treatment of them in Rhet. 1. 2—11. It is 
here said of it ‘that it gives rise to all actions which have 
the appearance of being agreeable’, (paivovrar because the 
pleasure aimed at is often more apparent than real): and 
again inc. 11. § 5, it is called rod 78é€0s dpeks, ‘an impulse 
towards what is agreeable.’ érr:Ouyéa, desire, therefore is that 
7aQos or natural affection that excites us to pursue what is 
pleasant, or supposed to be so. 6 8 aicOnots brapyet, TovT@ 
ndovn Te Kal AUT Kal TO HSV Kal TO AUTNpOY, ols Sé TadTa Kab 
7 érOupia® tod yap ndéos dpekis ary. de Anim. I. 3. 414. 
b. 4. and see further on ériOuyia in ch. 11. § 5. 

Continuing this subject the author tells us that the 
objects of voluntary action are good and pleasure, real and 
apparent ; reckoning amongst these the real and apparent 
relief from real and apparent evil and pain, and the ex- 
change of a less real or apparent evil and pain for a greater. 
It thus appears that good and pleasure are both necessary 
objects of rhetorical inquiry, and as the first has been already 
described and analysed (c. 6), we pass on in the next chapter 
to the subject of pleasure, after being warned, as before, 
that we are not to expect scientific definitions in a practical 
and popular art like rhetoric, but only such as may be readily 
apprehended by an unlearned audience; a precept which, as 
we have already seen and shall see throughout, is abundantly 
exemplified in this work. 


1 On the origin of desire, Plat. Phil. 36. a. 8. Grote, Plato 11. 569. 
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APPENDIX D, TO BOOK I. CH. XI. 


Ch. 11. The eleventh Chapter therefore commences with 
a definition of pleasure. “Let us assume that pleasure is a 
kind of motion (an active state) of the soul (or of life, the 
vital powers) and a settling’ (relapse), sudden (all at once) 
and sensible, into our proper nature; and pain the con- 
trary.” 

This description of pleasure seems to be borrowed from 
Plato, of whose views on this subject gathered from his 
statements in the Philebus, Gorgias, Republic, and Timeus, 
I have given some account in my Introduction to the Trans- 
lation of the Gorgias, p. liii. “Pleasure, especially sensual 
pleasure, the gratification of a bodily appetite, and some, 
but not all, mental pleasures, consist in the relief of a 
want, the filling up of a gap, the supply of the deficiency, 
of a certain part of the body, or of the entire bodily 
constitution, and a restoration of the whole system to the 
normal harmony of its condition.” In the Philebus 31 p. 
“pain is represented as the Avous THs dppovias of the bodily 
frame, and pleasure as the restoration of this balance or 
harmony, in the filling up of the void produced by this 
dissolution.” See further, p. 32. B. 42.c.D*% The same 
view is found in Timeus 64. D. (where the word d@poov 
occurs, which seems to have been thence transferred by 
Aristotle to his definition in the Rhetoric); and in the 
Republic rx. 583, B—586. C. see particularly 584. c. and 585. 


1 See Grote, on Philebus, in his 
Plato, 11, 566. sq. with the word xard- 
oraois here may be compared dicews 
xadeornxvlas in Eth. Eud. vi. 13. 
1153. @ 3., which is receptive of the 
higher pleasures of @ewpla; distinguish 
ed from ris xa@iorapyévys or dvardn- 
pounévns the process by which the 
pleasures of sense (in the Platonic 
doctrine) make themselves felt, 


® So Lucretius, de Rer. Nat. 1. 

963. 

Preterea quoniam dolor est ubi ma- 
teriai 

Corpora vi quadam per viscera viva, 
per artus, 

Sollicitata suis trepidant in gedibus 
intus, 

Inque locum quando remigrant, fit 
blanda voluptas. 
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A. Comp. Magn, Mor. 11 7. 1206. b. 20. It is therefore 
according to Plato a xlynous or yéveois. Phileb. 53. c. 54, 
E, a doctrine supposed to be that of Aristippus and his 
followers, and referred to in Eth. N. x. 3. Eth, Eud. vi. 12, 
Magn. Mor. 1. 7. (Stallb. note on Phil. 53. c.) and so far 
adopted by Plato. A similar view was held by Kant. See 
the passage of his Anthropology, quoted by Dr. Badham, in 
Append, to Phileb. p. 102; and on this, Grant, Ess. on 
Ethics, p. 198. 

It is to be observed that the definition commences with 
trroxeicOw nyiv, ‘let us assume’, Compare éorw introducing 
a definition, I. 5. 8. and 6.2. This is to show that we are 
not to take this for.an exact scientific description: it is a 
mere hypothesis, which will answer the purpose of the 
rhetorician well enough, and satisfy a popular audience, 
though when we come to examine it more closely we find 
that it is untenable. It is in fact in other passages of his 
writings both virtually and actually contradicted: but from 
the rhetorical point of view it is sufficient, because accepted. 
Aristotle’s opinions upon the subject of pleasure appear to 
have undergone a change, which is shown in the discrepancy 
between the view taken in the Physics m1. 8. 247 and 7. seq. 
and the conclusions arrived at in the treatise on pleasure in 
the tenth book of the Nicomachean Ethics ; this later theory 
being completed and carried out by Eudemus in the sixth 
book of his Ethics (Eth. N. bk. vu.) chapter 13. 

In the passage of the Physics he says. “All moral virtue 
has reference to bodily pleasures and pains, which consist 
either in the act, or the memory, or anticipation of them. 
Now those that are felt in the act are all sensible, reside 
in sensation (cata thy atcOnolv eioww), and therefore are put 
in motion by some sensible object; those which belong to 
memory and anticipation arise from these; for the pleasure 
arises either from recollection of our former feelings, or from 
anticipation of the future. It follows therefore that all 
pleasure of this kind must be produced by the objects of 
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sense’.” In the following sentences he speaks of pleasures and 
pains as addowwoets TOD aicOnrixov. The words ‘pleasures of 
this kind’ might lead one to suppose that the description here 
given is confined to bodily pleasure or pleasure of sense ; 
the intellectual pleasures as of taste and contemplation being 
designedly left altogether out of the account: yet it would 
seem rather that the theory is intended to include pleasures 
of all kinds, divided into two classes, the bodily pleasures of 
sense, and the intellectual pleasures of anticipation and 
retrospection, all of them alike being ultimately traceable 
to sensation: the pure pleasures of taste, as of eye and ear, 
being supposed to reside in the sensations of those organs; 
and those of @ewpia, speculation or philosophical contempla- 
tion being here unnoticed and unthought of. 

A similar view seems to be implied in the curious 
definition of pleasure and pain given in the de Anim. I, 7. 
431. a,10. “Sensation (pure and simple)” we are there told 
“ig mere speaking (that is, the mere utterance of detached 
words without the combination which gives the meaning; 
or ‘words’ as distinguished from ‘propositions’ which assert or 
deny something), or thinking: but when this is accompanied 
by pleasure or pain, then, as it were affirming or denying, 
the soul pursues or avoids. [i.e. it then does what may be 
compared to pronouncing a positive judgment that the one 
viz. is good and to be sought the other evil and to be avoided, 
which it expresses in action by pursuing the one and shun- 
ning the other.*]_ Pleasure and pain are therefore states of 
activity (consciousness, Grant) in relation to what is good 
and bad as such, operating by the discriminating faculty 
of the senses, 7} aic@ntiuch peodrnt’. This when it is ac- 

1 Comp. Rhet. 1. 11. 6, 7. 3 75 alcOyrixg pecdrnrt. The mean- 
2 Eth. N. vi. 2. fore 5° Srep & ing of xeodrys as applied to sensation 
Bravoig xardg@acis xal dwédacis rodr’ is explained in a preceding passage of 
ev dpétec Sluts xal guy}. This comes Bk. 11, c, 11. sub fin, sensation is there 
from Plato, Sophist. 263. . seq. said to be pecdrys rijs év rois alcOn- 


comp. Theat. 189. EB. 190. A. Phileb. rots évavriwoews, ‘a mean state, a sort 
38. D. of balance or harmony, between 
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tually realised in action, xat’ évépyecav, becomes pursuit on 
the one hand or avoidance on the other.” Compare m. 3. 
414.b.4. 8 alcOnow vmapye, tort ndovn te Kal Ada 
kai TO 78D Kal td AvTnpov. And we have a similar sense of 
right and wrong, Todto ydp mpos TaddXa ba Tois avOpwrros 
cov, 7d peovoy ayaOod Kat xaxod Kat Sixaiov wal adixov Kai 
Tay GdrXrwv alcOnow éyew, Pol. 1. 2.12, Pleasure therefore 
according to this view, is an active realised operation of 
sense, which has a discriminating power to distinguish good 
and evil, and when actually developed and in active exercise 
impels us to seek and to shun. It is therefore both an 
aicOmows and a kivnows. érel 8 eotl 1d HSecOa ev re 
aicBavec@ai tivos mabous. Rhet. 1. 11. 6. 

This is controverted in Eth. N. x. 3 and 4. We are 
there informed that pleasure is not a motion, nor in time, 
nor divisible into parts, but entire and instantaneous in its 
operation like sight: and the third chapter closes very em- 
phatically with the words, é« tovtwy 5€ 8jXov Kal ote ov 
Kadas Aéyover Kivnow 7H yéveow elvar tHv nSoviy. ov yap 
Tavtwv Taira éyeTat, GAAA TAY pepioTav Kal pt) bdrwv" ovdEe 
yap dpacews eoti yéveois ovdé atuypis ovdé povados, ovdé 
tovtwy ovbev Kivnas 4 yéverts’ ode 81 ndovijs OAov yap Tt. 
ce. 3. ult. Comp. Magn. Mor. 11. 7. 1204. b. 5. ote yap 
mparov pev ov aca dor yéveots. «.7.r. and Eth. Eud. 


tinguishing, xplvew, the objects of 
sense, Td yap péoov xpirixoy, Similarly 


the two opposite extremes of each 
class of objects of sensation which 


are subject to the several senses, as 
sight between the opposite colours, 
black and white, or the visible and 
invisible; touch between hot and 
cold, or the palpable and impalpa- 
ble; and so on. It is neither of 
them évepyelg, but both duvdue. The 
sense lying between these extremes 
and capable of apprehending both or 
inclining in either direction, has as a 
mean the power of judging or dis- 


the alc@nors lying between the good 
and the bad may form its judgment 
between them and take the direction 
of either. When it verges towards 
the good, the feeling becomes one of 
pleasure, when towards what is bad, 
painful. When this sensation or feel- 
ing is developed and realised inactivity, 
kar’ évépryeay, it becomes pursuit or 
avoidance Siwgts or Puy}. 
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vi. 15, 1154 b. 27, j80v7) parrov ev jpeula eotly 4 ev 
LUTE. 

Further pleasure is not a sense x. 5.7. though it is con- 
veyed by and accompanies the action of the senses, xara 
macav yap aicOnoiv éotw 7S0vn, Gpoiws S¢ Kai Siavoray nal 
Gewpiav. +. 5—here for the first time intellectual and specu- 
lative pleasures are mentioned—and again, xa’ éxaorny & 
aicOnow ott yiverat ndovr) Sirov' gapev yap dpayata kal 
dxotcpara elvar ndéa. 4,7. Neither is it as yet an évépyea 
or a és. It is said, (1) elvae ev 7H evepyela 4, 8. (2) Emeo- 
Oa tH évepyeia § 9. 5, 11. Compare 5, 6. xa éxaorny 
évépyeiav oixela S0vn €or. (3) Tedecodv Ty évépyeay 4. 6, 
8, 11. only not as a és evurapyovca (growing to perfection 
within it) but as émrvyeyvopevdy te TéA0s, “a superadded per- 
fection”, (Grant.) as something distinct from and without it. 
§ 8. And so, “though they are so nearly allied, and the 
pleasure is so inseparable from the évépyeva, that it is even 
doubtful whether they are not identical” c¢. 5, 6.; yet still 
they must be distinguished, @ozep obv ai évépyea Erepat 
nat ai ndoval 5,7.’ Pleasure is the necessary concomitant 
of every healthy évépyera. This doctrine is carried a step 
further by Eudemus in whose ethical scheme pleasure has 
now become an évépyera. His definition is, Eth. Eud. vi 13 
(Eth, N. vir. 13.) 1153. a. 14 evépyera rijs xara piow eews 
aveprrddioros’ ‘the unimpeded activity of the natural state’ 
évépyeva implying, the realisation of the latent faculty and its 
active exercise, that pleasure is an end in itself, and the 
consciousness of it®, According to this definition pleasure in 


1 ‘*This definition then is equally temporaneously; that it resulted 


applicable to the highest functions of 
the mind, as well as to the bodily 
organs. Even in the case of pleasure 
felt upon the supplying of a want, the 
Aristotelian doctrine with regard to 
that pleasure was, that it was not 
identical with the supply, but con- 


from the play and action of vital 
powers not in a state of depres- 
sion, while the depressed organs were 
receiving sustenance.” Grant, Essays 
on Ethics, p. 199. 

® See Grote, Plato 1. 503. note 9. 
and Bain, on the Emotions and Will, 
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its highest form of speculative philosophical pleasure, is 
identical with the highest happiness. In Metaph. A. 7. 
1072. b. 14. sq. 9 évépyera is represented as the pleasure of 
the Supreme Being; and because this is the nature of 
pleasure, all states of activity, waking, sensation, thinking 
give the highest pleasure; and to one of these all other 
pleasures, as those of anticipation and recollection, are due. 

See further on this subject Grant, Essays on Ethics rv. 
‘on évépyea’ p. 194 seq. and again ‘on the doctrine of the 
mean’ p. 206. On the passage of the Metaphysics above 
quoted Bonitz has the following note. Propterea (8a todzo, 
quia 7 évépyea éotiv dory) nobis hominibus voluptatem 
afferunt anime nostre, et ejus quidem vel Operrixijs vel 
aic@nrixns vel vontixys, actiones quales sunt éypiyopats, 
alcOnots, vénows: quodsi qua alia preterea voluptatem nobis 
afferunt, veluti spes vel recordatio, causa ex eo est repetenda, 
quod ad unam ex illis actionibus referuntur, a Taira i.e. 
Sia eypyyopow 7 alc@now 7 vdnow. Brandis, Handb. Arist. 
1. 132. and not. 276. p. 131. n. 273. and Fritzsche’s notes on 
Eud. Eth. vi. 13. particularly that on 1153. a. 14, 15. 

The remainder of the chapter is occupied with a catalogue 
raisonné of things pleasant. 





APPENDIX E. TO BOOK I. CH. VI. 


The laws which Aristotle here designates as unwritten 
are only one branch of those which are usually understood 
by that term. The d@ypado: vopot, ayparta vopuipa, which 


there quoted. Mr Grote, who at- 
tributes the Eudemian Ethics to 


truer. It appears in fact to be more 
reasonable to consider pleasure the 


Aristotle, seems to make no distinc- 
tion between the two theories, of 
which the former (that of Aristotle) 
must be according to his view the 


necessary accompaniment of an évép- 
‘yea itself. Eudemus in going beyond 
his master has fallen into error. 
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he here calls xowvor, are the great fundamental conceptions 
and duties of morality, derived and having their sanction 
from heaven, antecedent and superior to all the conventional 
enactments of human societies, and common alike to all man- 
kind. On this ‘Natural Law’ to which all ‘positive laws’ 
should conform, ‘the law of man’s nature’, see Whewell 
Elem. of Mor. § 380. who quotes this passage of the Rhetoric. 
These are “the sure and unwritten institutions of the Gods” 
which cannot be contravened by any human enactments, 
to which Antigone appeals when ordered by Creon to violate 
her duty to her slaughtered brother by leaving his body 
unburied, “for not to day and yesterday, but from everlast- 
ing these have lived, and none knows what time they came 
to light’”, Antig. 450. seq.; the ‘sublime laws’ véuou vi- 
modes, otpaviay S¢ aidépa rexvabévres, dv “OdvpTos Tatip 
povos, ovdé viv Ovata dvaots avépwy Erixrev, ode pyTroTe 
Ada Kataxomacy, of divine origin, eternal, soaring in a 
higher sphere far above all the changes and chances of 
human institutions, and beyond the reach of human inter- 
ference; Cd. R. 865. In Xenophon’s Memorabilia Iv. 4, 
Socrates, in maintaining the theory of absolute and universal 
moral principles against the views of Hippias, who would 
reduce all morality to a mere convention, appeals to these 
dypadot vouot, which are universal, ‘the same in every land’ 
and of divine, not human, origin; and some of them are 
enumerated ; as the worship of God, duty to parents, grati- 
tude, the requital of benefits, which are universally esta- 
blished in men’s opinions as right rules of conduct, though by 
no means universally observed. Two of these are ranked by 


1 So in Eurip. Suppl. ro. and 537, 
elpyoucs 8’ ol kparoivres (sc. wh Odyar  Soxeis Kaxoupyeiv “Apyos ob Odwrwy 
vexpous), 003° dvalperw vexpots ; 
Sodvar Oéd\ovew, vbuyue’ drifovres Gedy, Wnirra, rdons ‘EXAddos xowdy réde, 
and in the same play 526, ei rods Gavdvras voodicas wy xpi da- 
Odwar Sixacd, rdv Tlaveddjrww vdpor xe 


owtun, ; ardqous ris Efe, 
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Euripides, Antiop. Fr. 38., amongst the three fundamental 
duties of man. 


tpeis claw dpetal, tas ypewv o° aceiv, Téxvor, 
Ocovs Te Tidy, Tovs Te PUcaVTas yovels, 
vouous Te Kowors “EXXados, Kal tadra Spdv 
Kddduotov Fes orépavoy evxrelas ael. 


The same distinction is taken, and the same moral pre- 
cepts selected, by the author of the “Pyt. mpds ’Aré£avdpov. 
c. 2.§ 6,7. ‘Justice’ he says, is ro tév aravtwyv 4 Td TOV 
trelotwv EGos a&ypadov, defining right and wrong. toito & 
éoti 76 yovéas tysiv Kal pirous ed rroceiv Kal tois evepyérats 
xapw amrodid6var; for the performance of these and such like 
duties is not enforced upon men by written laws, but de- 
rives an immediate sanction from a law unwritten and 
universal, aA’ edOds aypadw Kal Kowd vouw vouifera In 
Demosth. c. Aristocr. p. 639. the xovvds véyos is the ‘right 
of self-defence.’ It is likewise recognised by Plato, Rep. vimr. 
563. D.; and equally by the Latin writers, as Cicero, de Legg. 1. 
6. u. 4. and de Rep. m1. 22, ap. Lactant. Inst. vi. 8., a very 
emphatic passage, translated in Whewell, Elem. of Moral. 
§ 361. Add Archytas and Hierocles in Stobeus pp. 267. and 
230. quoted by Gaisford in Notis variorum. Quintil. x1. 2. 
3. leges que natura sunt omnibus date, queque propria 
populis et gentibus constitute. And Aristotle himself, in a 
former passage of the Rhetoric, 1. 10. 3. vdyos 8 éoriv 6 peév 
Tvos 6 Sé xowds. Aéyw 5é (Scov pev Kad’ dv yeypaupévov rode- 
Tevovtat, Kody &¢ boa aypaha rapa maow dporoyeicbat 
Soxet. and Eth. Nic. viii. 13. 5. 

In the Eudemian Ethics rv. 10. 11384. b. 18. seq. [Nic. 
Eth. v. 7. 1. Oxf. Ed.] what is here called xoivds vopos re- 
ceives the name of 7d duavxdv Sixavov; the written law is 
‘conventional’ 7d voyixdv; and the distinction between this 
natural justice or law, and the positive or written or conven- 
tional law, the iS:os véuos of the Rhetoric (because it varies 
in different states), is very strongly lyought out, and the 

16 
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latter exemplified. rod 5& rrodstixod Sixaiov (as opposed to 
70 oixovopixdy Sixatov) TO mev puotxdv éore Td Sé voptxov, 
guoixoy pev TO Tavraxod Thy avTny Exov Sivaytv, Kal ov 
T@ Soxeiv 4 2), vopsxdv Sé 6 €E dpyis pév ovOev Sradéper ob-rws 
Gros, Stav S¢ Odvrar Siadhéper, olov To pvds AvTpodaAaz, 
h 70 alya Ovew adda pr) dv0 mpdBata. Eri ba emi tov Kal? 
&caota vopoberovaw, olov Td Ove Bpacida, cai ta Wndgi- 
cparwdn. Compare Rhet. 1. 13. 2. xowdv dé rov ata piow 
oti yap, 5 wavtevovtat waves, pice Kowov Sixacov nal ab:- 
kov, kav pndeula Kowwwvia mpds aGddAndoUs 7 unde ouvOnKn. 
natural law, not a social contract, nor conventional ; and 15. 
6. 6 Kowds kata piow. “Natural justice is law because it 
is right, conventional justice is right because it is law.” 
Grant on Eth. N. v. 7. 1. 

Such is the usual mode of distinguishing the dypadoz 
and yeypapypévor vouot. But in the passage before us the 
unwritten law in a special sense, a branch of the former, 
and included in it, is introduced as a subdivision of the 
iios or local, special, law, and in § 12. the two kinds are 
thus described. “ Right and wrong under the one consists in 
an excess of virtue (i.e. above the legal standard) or vice, in 
actions to which praise and disgrace or censure (moral appro- 
bation and disapprobation), and dishonour and honours and 
rewards are attached; as to be grateful and make due return 
to a benefactor, to be ready to assist one’s friends and so 
forth (using the same examples as in the passages previously 
quoted): in the other the dypagda vousa mean equity, the 
correction of the deficiencies of the special and written law. 
For equity is a form of justice, but not included in the written 
law.” On érrve(xeva see Eth. Eud. tv. (Eth. N. v.) c. 14. The 
law can only lay down general rules, but these often require 
modification in special cases. It is here that equity comes 
in to supply these necessary deficiencies, and it is usually 
exercised in mitigation of the strict rigour, the letter, of the 
law, 7d dxpiBodixaiov ; and therefore becomes a law of mercy 
or clemency. It is éravép@wpya vouipou dixalov. 3 tapa- 
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Aelrres 6 vowobérns Kai jpaptev ards Eirev, erravopOody To 
AreHOEv, 8 Kav 6 vowobérns avtds ovTws av elrrot exel Trapur, 
kal ei nde éevouobernoey dv. Here therefore this second, 
subordinate kind of dypados voyos is said to mean equity, 
the modification or mitigation of the rigour of the law, the 
supplementum juris or legis scriptw, or particular decision 
adapted to the special occasion where the written general laws 
fail to meet the case, and in this corresponding to the 
Wngicpa. And inc. 15. 6. 76 érveceés is substituted for 
aypados voyes in this second sense. See the whole passage 
§§ 3—6, from which it appears that this is the xowds voyos 
in a particular application. This same distinction is taken 
between the written and unwritten laws of a particular state 
in the Politics, v1. 5. sub init. rienévous 5é Tovovtous vowous 
nal tovs aypadpous Kai Tods yeypapupévous of mepirrovTat 
Hadota Ta cwlovta tas Todwrelas. At first sight the word 
TWWepévous seems somewhat strangely applied to unwritten 
laws, but it is plain from this very application that the notion 
which is here uppermost in the mind of the writer is not that 
of equity—though this may be included—but rather the 
feelings on the subject of right and wrong, the notions 
habits and practices prevailing in any given society. These 
may be modified and cultivated, and so ‘instituted’ in a 
sense by education and other influences which the legislator 
has at his command. These identical dypada vopuipa are 
interpreted by Plato in a parallel passage conveying the same 
distinction, Legg. vil. 793. D., 0 Kal émitnSedpara. The 
adypapa vouipa in this sense form the necessary basis and 
supports, oloy rextovwy év oixodounpacw épeicpara, of the 
written laws, and they consist in these habits and practices, 
feelings and notions; so that the laws, written and unwrit- 
ten, of any state may be resolved into vouous, én, and érern- 
Sevpata. Legg. vu. 793. A—D. On this Stallbaum says, 
intelliguntur que more et consuetudine recepta sunt, non 
legibus publicis sancita. And he collects several passages in 
his note, (Legg. m1. 680. A. GAN’ Eeor Kai Tois Aeyouévors 
16—2 
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matplows vomos éropevor Ldow. VIII. 841. B. Politic. 295 a. 
&c. Dem. de Cor. p. 317. od povov év trois voplyors (sc. tois 
yeypapupévors vouols), GAXA Kal » pats avT) Tois aypagots 
vopots Kal trois avOpwrivos 70ecr Siepixev. and elsewhere. 
Thucyd. 11. 87. partora (rav vopwy) dco Te er ddhedia TaV 
adixoupévov xeivrat, Kal boot aypadot dvTes aicyvvny dp0ro- 
youuévnv dépovow. Arist. Pol. 11.11. 6. ére xupudrepoe nat 
mepl KupiwTépwv TOY KaTa Ypaypata vouwv of mepl ta &On 
éoriv,) to show that &6y are often spoken of either as distin- 
guished from (written) laws, or as forming an unwritten 
branch of law itself. Add to these Hierocles in Stobzeus, 1. c. 
00s aypades tis elvat Bovrerar’ vouos, and we shall have 
enough reason for coneluding that this is what we are to 
understand principally by the vouor dypapor in the Politics, 
and probably here also, together with the equity expressly 
mentioned. 


2 Bodderat, would like to be, tries to be, would be if it could. 


ARISTOTLE’'S RHETORIC. 
BOOK Il. 


AFTER the general introduction and the analysis of the 
ein of Politics and Ethics and of the three branches of 
rhetoric, and the supplementary treatise on the dreyvoe 
mistress, we might next expect the xowol tomo. and the 
enthymemes to follow; both because this seems to be the 
natural order, and also because in the second chapter of 
Book 1, where our author is describing and explaining the 
divisions of his subject, he arranges them in the following 
order, mlotets i.e. ef, tomot, 70, abn. If this was his 
original intention he has abandoned it, supposing that the 
work as we have it is complete and undislocated,—and there 
is no sufficient evidence to the contrary—for instead of the 
promised arrangement of subjects, we find first the ely, I. 
4—15, then the 760s, 11. 1., then the wan, 1. 2—11, next, 
some supplementary 76, 11. 12—17, and finally the xowol 
rorrot, 11. 19, and the rézor évOuunuatwy, genuine and spuri- 
ous or fallacious, 11. 23, 24. 

Ch. 1. In the present chapter, after a brief recapitula- 
tion of the contents of the preceding book, § 1., and an argu- 
ment on the importance of the indirect proof conveyed by 
the character of the speaker and the appeals to the senti- 
ments and feelings of the audience; the first of which is more 
valuable and carries greater weight in deliberative, and the 
latter in forensic, rhetoric; and the reasons for the latter 
§ 2, 3, 4; he proceeds in §§ 5—7 to point out the three 
requisites in the exhibition of the speaker's character by the 
speech for making a favourable impression on the audience, 
and giving him ‘authority’ with them. These are dpévycts, 
dpern, and edvora; the first, to enable him to judge of the 
expediency of the policy he recommends, or the inexpe- 
diency of that from which he would dissuade the people ; 
virtue, to lend weight and dignity to his words to obviate all 
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suspicions of passion, prejudice, self-interest or any evil 
motive ; and friendly intentions to, or regard for the interests 
of, the assembly he is addressing, §§ 5,6. We are then 
referred for the analysis of the three, from which the means 
of assuming the appearance of these qualities may be ascer- 
tained, and the topics necessary for this purpose, backwards 
to the chapter on the virtues L 9. (see I. 9. 1.) for dpovnats 
and apery, and forwards to the waOn, c. 4, for edvora or giria’. 
§§ 7. 8. See further on the subject the account of the three 
kinds of 700s, above p. 108—13. and the illustrations of 
auctoritas given [p. 151. not. 1]. 

In §§ 8, 9, two general observations are given, introduc- 
tory to the special treatment of the wa@n in the following 
chapters; first that the wa@n, of which he is here speaking, 
are the moral affections, which are therefore accompanied by 
pleasure and pain, such as anger, fear, compassion; and 
secondly, that in the analysis of them three things in each 
are to be regarded ; the nature of them, what each affection 
is, and how each person is disposed that feels them; mas 
Staxe/wevot dpyidos (for instance) e/of; the ordinary objects 


1 Whately, in his Rhetoric ch. 2., 
observes that these three, good sense, 
good principle and good-will, are pre- 
cisely the three qualities to which 
Pericles lays claim in his defence of 
himself before the Athenian assembly, 
Thue, 1. 60. I have already referred 
to this passage, p. 2. n. I., for another 
purpose. Whately’s comparison is not 
quite correct. In Aristotle the three 
qualities represent (1) intellectual, and 
(2) moral, virtue, ¢pdynots or practical 
wisdom for discerning the means to 
an end (see Eth. Nic. vi.), the special 
virtue of a statesman, and dper?) moral 
virtue, for the reason before assigned. 
4 dpdvipor yey xal éxcecxe’s 11. §. 6.; 
and (3) good-will and a friendly feel- 
ing and intentions towards the audience 


and their country and state institu- 
tions. In Thucydides they are four ; 
judgment and decision to enable a 
man to see what is right and enforce 
it, the ability of the statesman or 
governor, and the (intellectual) virtue 
of the mind; secondly the power of 
expression, eloquence, the virtue of 
the tongue; thirdly patriotism, the 
virtue of the feclings; and fourthly, 
what might possibly be included in the 
preceding, probity and independence, 
freedom from all taint of corruption. 
It will be seen by this comparative 
statement, that the two lists, though 
there certainly is some resemblance 
between them, cannot be brought into 
exact coincidence. 
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of them, ricw eidiPacw dpyifeorGa: (carrying on the same 
example); and the ordinary occasions and circumstances émt 
rotos, of their manifestation. If we are ignorant of any one 
of these, we shall find ourselves unable in case of need 
to excite the required emotion. Accordingly the detailed 
treatment of the several wa6y in the next chapters, 2—11, 
follows this rule and division’. 

Ch. 2—17. After the summary treatment of the 76n 
Aristotle next proceeds to the analysis of the moral wan, 
for the purpose of supplying the rhetorician with topics for 
his appeals to the feelings of his audience. On the wa6n in 
general I have already said something, above p. 113. foll.; 
and Brandis also, in his treatise on the Rhetoric, in Schneide- 
win’s Philologus, pp. 26, 7, has some general observations 
upon them, and a comparison of the two lists in Eth. Nic. 1. 
4 and here; but as there is nothing in them that requires 
special notice, I may in this case likewise refer the reader to 
the tract itself. The list of the may here given contains 
anger, and its opposite, meekness, gentleness, or calmness, 
mildness, and composure of temper, 7padrns; love and hatred, 
or liking and disliking (f:Aéiy, like the French aimer, com- 
bining the stronger and the weaker feeling); fear and boldness 
or confidence; compassion; envy; emulation; which appear 
also in the list of the Ethics; shame and shamelessness 
reckless disregard of the opinion of others; gratitude or grace 
and favour, both included in yapis; and righteous indigna- 
tion, are found only in the Rhetoric. Instead of these last we 


1 Fora genuine and really scientific 
explanation and analysis of the rd@n 
I refer my readers to Mr Bain’s work 
on the Emotions and Will. Of those 
that enter into Aristotle's list, anger, 
resentment, righteous indignation, ter- 
ror and confidence or courage, love 
and hatred, are included in Mr Bain’s. 
But the classification and the mode of 
treatment are totally different. Found- 


ed upon observation and the actual 
study of human nature, Mr Bain’s 
analysis need fear no comparison with 
the comparatively tentative, inaccu- 
rate, and incomplete psychology of 
Aristotle here or elsewhere in his 
writings, which I take to be the 
weakest point of that mighty Analyst 
and subtle observer. 
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have in the Ethics desire, joy, and longing, 7080s. And these 
are all analysed and examined from the three points of 7a@n 
view described at the end of the last chapter, viz. their nature, 
their objects, and their occasions, or exciting causes and 
conditions. In treating them Aristotle confines himself 
strictly to his immediate subject: there are no general 
observations which might supply as before a link of connexion 
between the several parts of the entire subject, nor are there 
any episodes, as in some of the preceding chapters, which 
require a separate discussion. We may consequently omit 
any further notice of them here, and reserve the detailed 
explanation of them for the notes on the text. 

The analysis or e/Sn of the way carries us down to the 
end of chapter 11. From ch. #2. to 17 we have by way of 
appendix to the preceding dissertation an examination of 
certain 70, which have been already described, and dis- 
tinguished from the other 7@0s, above p.110. These 7 
are, as we have already seen, the characters that belong to 
certain ages and conditions of life, as youth, the prime of 
life, and old age; birth, wealth, and power: and the treat- 
ment of them is properly appended to that of the wa@n, ra 58 
70n trotol Twes Kata Ta TaOy, because they are liable to vary 
in the audience under the above conditions and circum- 
stances. For example, an assembly in which young men 
preponderate requires a different style and tone, and different 
topics in appealing to its feelings and passions, to one which 
is composed mainly of old men; rich men are not moved in 
the same way, by the same kind of appeals, as the poor; and 
so on for the rest. In every case the speaker must fall in 
with the prevailing tone of feeling and humour of his 
audience, and this in accordance with the time of life and 
condition of the whole of them, or the majority, if there be 


one’. 


1 The import of these ‘characters,’ applied, may be thus expressed in 
as of the $9 rv roktrecGy int. 8.6., other words. Certain ages and condi- 
and the use to which they are to be tions of men are marked by different 
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11. 18. The 18th chapter forms a break in the subject, 
and landing place, whence the author looks back over the 
progress that he has made in his work, and forwards to what 
still remains to be accomplished. It is therefore of impor- 
tance as marking out the divisions of the subject. 

It will be well perhaps to enter here a little more fully 
into the consideration of the contents of this chapter, and to 
give a connected account of it in the way of paraphrase. The 
difficulty in the interpretation of it consists in this, that the 
conclusion éare—rrointéov does not follow from the protasis 
or antecedent ézrel & 9 rév riPavav—eipnrat mporepov. Now 
it is possible that Aristotle, careless as he so frequently is in 
connecting his sentences, may not have meant wate to be the 
consequent to éze/ at all: but having originally intended to 
construct his sentence so that ére/ should have something 
correlative to it, omitted that, and varied his construction, 
leaving ée/ pendent with nothing to correspond to it: and 
that dere may have merely the vague meaning ‘and so, after 
all this, the next thing is’, marking a mere continuation and 
not a direct consequence. There is a similar piece of care- 
lessness in 11. 13. 16. and in L. 7. 3. where it is noticed in the 
Commentary!. Spengel (Trans. Bay. Acad. p. 35) supposes that 


and peculiar characteristics. A speaker 
is always liable to be confronted with 
an audience in which one or other of 
these classes forms the preponderating 
element, In order to make a favour- 
able impression upon them, he must 
necessarily adapt his tone and lan- 
guage to the sentiments and habits of 
thought prevailing amongst them, and 
the feelings and motives by which 
they are usually influenced. And for 
this purpose he must study their cha- 
racters, and make himself acquainted 
with their ordinary motives and feel- 
ings aud opinions. And the following 
analysis will supply him with topics 
for this purpose. That this (in spite 


of Spengel) is the true interpretation 
of these 4@y, and their use in Rheto- 
ric, and that they are therefore to be 
distinguished from the 44 properly so 
called of Bk, 1. ch. 1., of which the 
object—to prove by the speech that 
you are yourself of a certain charac- 
ter, and that character exhibited in 
three particular virtues, quite distinct 
from the elements of the #@ here— 
and (therefore) the materials are alike 
different, any one may convince him- 
self by simply referring to 11. 13. 16., 
in which the object and use of them 
are explained. 

' See alsu Zell on Eth. Nic. vir. 14. 
p- 324, and Spengel on the Rhetoric 
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the sentences ézel 8 7—fovdevovras are a mere expansion 
of the passage 11. 1, 2. "Ere 5¢—xaracxevdfew; and accord- 
ingly in his recent recension (in his edition of the Rhetores 
Greci) rejects the entire passage as an interpolation: a pro- 
ceeding, as it seems to me, unjustifiable and unnecessary. 
However, if we retain the text as it stands, and there really 
seems to be no sufficient reason for altering it, the false con- 
nexion of é7red and wate, and of the sentences which they in- 
troduce—unless upon’ the above supposition—remain unac- 
counted for. 

The disorder may be rectified and the whole passage na- 
turally and rationally explained by merely supposing that a 
sentence has been lost before @ore, and that the connexion of 
the whole was somewhat as follows. It will be observed that 
in the passage II. 1. 2., to which Spengel refers this, the fact 
that every kind of speech is addressed to a judge of some 
kind is assigned as a reason for treating the 70y and 7a@n as 
a part of Rhetoric. “Since all rhetorical speeches are ad- 
dressed to a judge, which is obviously true in the two first 
kinds, and substantially, though not strictly, absolutely, 
amas, in the declamatory or epideictic—for there the spec- 
tators may be regarded in this light—[I have therefore en- 
tered at length into the analysis of the 747 and mra@n because 
the assumption of a certain character by the speaker himself 
with a view to conciliate these same judges, and the produc- 
tion of certain emotions in the judges or audience, are just as 
necessary as the proofs proper. Now the 7@n I have treated 
under such and such heads (see 1. 1. 5. sq.)] and have also 
discussed the odvresdv 7j0n in my chapters on delibera- 
tive rhetoric (I. 8. in fact), and so (@ore) this part of my 


in Trans. of Bay. Acad, 1851. p. 34 ning of the Chapter. But to this 
on this careless introduction of dere Spengel reasonably objects, that there 
following éwei after a parenthesis, is a second éwel 8é, the introduction of 

Muretus, who is followed by Vater, which between the first érel and the 
considers Aourdy huiv dedOeiv to be apodosis is quite contrary to the Ari- 
the apodosis to the érei at the begin- _stotelian usage. 
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subject is finished and determined, and we may now proceed 
to what further remains to be considered.” 

I will now give a connected paraphrase of the principal 
contents of this chapter. All rhetorical speeches and argu- 
ments, of which persuasion is the object (a:Oavdv), are ad- 
dressed to a judge of some sort; because if Rhetoric is the 
art of persuasion, there must be in every use of it somebody 
to persuade; and looks to a judgment or decision: when 
we know and have decided any thing there is no further 
need of argument. This judge may be either one or several: 
for whether you are actually pleading a cause in a court of 
law, or recommending or opposing a measure in the assem- 
bly, or conversing, or giving advice, or carrying on a dialecti- 
cal argument with a single person in private, still whenever 
you try to persuade, you constitute the person addressed, real 
or imaginary, (the latter, when you are arguing with yourself 
perchance against an assumed principle or theory, mpds v7ré- 
Geo, the opposing theory standing in this case in the place 
of the opponent or judge who has to be convinced) the judge 
of your arguments, to him they are directed, and with him 
rests the decision. It is the same with Epideictic speaking, 
when there is no real interest at stake, no aywv, but the 
speech is a mere amusement or made to display the author’s 
abilities: the ‘spectator’ in this case fills the place of the 
‘critic’ or judge; he decides, what is alone here in question, the 
merits of the composition. However in the strict and abso- 
lute sense of the term it is only in public and forensic speak- 
ing that there is a true judge. The supplement which I 
have given in the preceding paragraph I need not here re- 
peat; and this brings us to the end of § 1. Returning to the 
text § 2 we have next a recapitulation of the subjects already 
treated, and an indication of what is to follow down to the 
end of c. 23. First are mentioned the wioress proper, or di- 
rect proofs, which have been analysed as eféy under the three 
heads of deliberative, forensic, and declamatory rhetoric, and 
made to supply ‘popular principles’ 50£az, and ‘ premisses’ 
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mpotacets, for the construction of rhetorical arguments (En- 
thymemes): secondly, the 767 and ma6n, both included under 
the one head of 76:«ds Aodyos, which as both appeal to and 
are descriptive of the moral sense and the moral elements of 
the human constitution, and derive their materials alike from 
Ethics, is properly held to comprehend them both. 

And now that these have been dispatched, we have next 
to consider the xovvol ré7rot, and the enthymemes, which 
together with ‘example’ (the Rhetorical induction), the analy- 
sis of the fallacious enthymeme, and the modes of meeting 
and refuting it, will carry us through the subject of rhetorical 
proof in all its branches, and at the same time to the end 
of the second book. The xowa or xowol toros here men- 
tioned are the ‘common’ or ‘universal’ classes of arguments 
which may be applied alike to all efSn, as of Politics, Ethics, 
Physics, and also to each of the three branches of Rhetoric’; 
and are thus distinguished from the eld, which furnish 
‘appropriate’ topics derived from the sciences which feed 
rhetoric, and are specially applicable to each of the three, 
and treated, as we have seen, severally under each. It re- 
mains therefore “in pursuance of our original design,” “in 
fulfilment of our original proposal,” Grrws darodapev thy && 
apyis mpdobecw, § 5, to review first these universal too: or 
classes of arguments. The xo:vol rémot are four in number, 
§§ 3, 4. c. 19. 27.; for although it is possible to make them 
five by separating 7d Suvarcy and +d advvaroy, or six by 
counting 76 avfew xal pesodby or péyeOos Kal pixpotns, and 
TO wadrAov Kal Hrrov or TO peitoy Kai édXaTTov, separately as 
two topics, and the author's language on the point does seem 
to vary: yet we may infer from the treatment of them in 


1 The xowd waco. rots efSecw and 
the things which xowds Exes rau rots 
elec. Tas xpioes, of the Rhet. ad 
Alex. c. 7. §$ 1, 3., though analogous 
to Aristotle's xowd in respect of their 
universality and applicability to all 
three kinds of Rhetoric, yet differ 


from them in the particular things 
which they denote. They include 
such generally applicable notions as 
justice, expediency, pleasure, and cha- 
racteristics of style, propriety, per- 
spicuity, brevity, moderation, and so 
forth. 
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four divisions in c. 19, and from the expressions above quoted, 
(to which may be added a note in 19. 26, where péyeOos and 
puxporns and peifoy and éXatrov are summed up under one 
head in the phrase 6\ws peyadwr Kal pixpar,) that he does in 
fact regard them as four, neither more nor less. Though these 
common topics, as their name implies, may be all applied to 
each of the three branches of rhetoric, yet it will be found in 
practice that the topic of amplification and depreciation or 
detraction is most appropriate to the epideictic kind, (comp. 
I. 9. 40. and Rhet. ad Alex. c. 7. 2,) the topic of fact past, to 
the dicastic, and of future to the hortatory or public speaker, 
§ 5. Int 12. 2, duvarov and advvatoy are said to be xowd 
mavrwv tov Aoywv. In the passage just referred to, 1. 9. 40, 
these xowvol rémo are oddly and incorrectly enough styled 
xowva edn, which seems like a contradiction in terms; the 
elSn being distinguished from the tomoz, when each is used in 
its proper sense, by the very circumstance that the eléy are 
special, and the revo: common or universal. 

Ch. 19. The nineteenth chapter contains the analysis of 
these four xotvoi ré7rou into their subordinate topics, and points 
out the modes of their application. They are as we have 
seen, the possible and impossible, fact past, fact future, and 
magnitude and degree. The last of them, 7d avfew «al 
pewovv, we are again told at the end of c. 26, includes the 
topic of ‘greater and less’ or degree. For the analysis and 
handling of it we are referred again to the ovpPovdevtixa, 
1. 7, and 8, on ‘good’ general and particular, and ‘goods’ com- 
parative. The application of the topic of degree to injustice 
in c. 14., is not expressly alluded to. Good he says, § 26, 
includes the réA7 of all three branches of rhetoric, ro cupdé- 
pov, TO Sixavoy, and 7d xadov; and therefore the analysis of 
good is equally applicable to each of them, and will furnish 
in each topics for magnifying or depreciating ; consequently 
there is no necessity for dwelling any longer on this topic here. 

Ch. 20. We next come to the two xowval riotets, the uni- 
versal instruments of all rhetorical reasoning, the enthymeme 
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and example. These are ‘universal’ even when compared 
with the xowvol ré7roc of the last chapter, and still more with 
the eid preceding, being applicable to all of them alike. Both 
of these as contrasted with enthymeme and example may be 
called ‘é:a, a term which is applied to them in § 1. évecrep 
elpntat trept tay idiwv. The yveun which is a part of enthy- 
meme—a species of enthymeme, either the major premiss 
or the conclusion being alone expressed, and constituting the 
yven; the two premisses, or the minor and conclusion, being 
in either case left to be understood—is not to be distin- 
guished from it, and the xowal mlores are only two. It 
seems from the treatment which yvwn receives in the Rhet. 
ad Alex. c. 12., that it had been actually distinguished from 
the enthymeme, and treated separately as a different kind of 
argument. Hence the necessity of the observation here, § 1, 
and the explanation, just quoted, in c. 21. 2. 

The ‘example’, as a logical argument, has been already 
described, p. 105—7. In the present chapter the example, 
mapadevypza, is first divided into its several kinds, and then 
the mode of its application exemplified. 

There are two kinds of examples, real or historical, and 
fictitious: and the latter are again divided into two (1) 7rapa- 
Born, (similitudo, Quint. v. 11. 1; collatio, Cicero, according 
to Quint. v. 11. 23) “comparison, illustration,” general ana- 
logies borrowed from real life, of which Aristotle instances 
7a Xwxpatixa, the analogies which Socrates drew from politi- 
cal and social life in proof or support of some political or 
moral rule which he wished to establish (analogy applied 
inductively), of which a pertinent example is given § 4: and 
(2) Adyo, either (a) “fictions, tales, fables, (erzihlungen), 
analogous cases derived from works of fiction, as poetry, 
(Quint. v. 11. 17.) tragedies for example, or the Homeric 
poems—compare Cicero. Top. xx. 78. oratores, philosophos, 
poetas, historicos, ex quorum et dictis et scriptis sepe aucto- 
ritas petitur ad faciendam fidem. Hermogenes, Progymn. 
mept utOov, ult. palvovras S¢ Kai of pytopes ait@ (TO piO~) 
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xpnoapevo. avtl mapadetyyaros.—or (8) “fables” proper, 
like those of Asop and Stesichorus quoted by Aristotle, or 
Menenius Agrippa’s apologue of the belly and the members, 


referred to by Quintilian, v. 11. 19. 


1 \dyo.. When Adyos and 000s are 
distinguished, édyos is a ‘tale,’ real 
or fictitious; wi@os is ‘a fable,’ and 
more especially one of Hsop’s. The 
definition of a fable is given by Eusta- 
thius ad Od. & 508. IL A. p. 855. 
alvos (the older word to express it) 
Adyos wudixds expepduevos dwd ddéyuw 
Spwv 4} puradv wpds dvOpwrwy rapalve- 
ow. Comp. Hermogenes, repl pdfov, 
Progymn. 1. Spengel Rhet. Gr. 1. 1. 
It is a fictitious story with a moral or 
didactic purpose (rdv yuiOov mparov 
divwio. mpocdyew rois véus, Sri ras 
ypuxas abradv wpds 7rd Bérrcov pvOplfew 
Sivara...rdvrws 8 xphoiyusov wpds Ti 
rév év 7G Biy. Hermog. u. 8.) derived 
from irrational animals or plants; the 
characteristic feature being, that it 
inveats irrational or inanimate objects 
with the language, sentiments, and 
actions of the human race. These 
fables, says Quintilian, Vv. 11. 19., were 
generally known under the name of 
#£sop, though he was not the real 
originator of them ; nam videtur earam 
primus auctor Hesiodus. They had 
been collected, and passed under his 
name. The earliest on record is Jo- 
tham’s fable of the Bramble and the 
Trees, in the Book of Judges, ix. 8. 
Two or three other examples from the 
Old Testament are cited by Dr R, 
Williams, Hebrew Prophets, p. 249, 
note. The alvos in Odys. t. 469—506, 
is of a different kind; being merely a 
fictitious narrative with a purpose, 
The next in point of antiquity, like- 
wise called alvos, is the fable of the 
Hawk and the Nightingale, in Hesiod. 


Quintilian adds a third 


Op. et D. 200, Then come in the order 
of time, Archilochus’ alvo, Fragmm. 
80, 82, Bergk. The Fox and the 
Eagle; and the Ape and the Fox 
{Reynard has always played a leading 
part in these compositions.] see Mure, 
H.G. L. m. 170. Alvoy Greci vocant, 
et Alowmrelous ut dixi Noyous et AdSu- 
xovs, nostrorum quidam, non sane re- 
cepto in usum nomine, apologationem. 
Quint. Lc. § 20. Compare Theon, 
Progymn. c. 3. Speng. Rhet. Gr. 1. 
72. Hermogenes. u.s. The name of 
‘ Libyan’ is likewise applied to them 
by A€schylus in a fragment of the 
Myrmidons, Dind. Fragm. 123, os 3’ 
éorl piOwy rav AiBvorixdy dbyos. The 
fable here quoted by A®schylus, and 
cited from the Libyan collection, is 
the famous one of the Eagle slain by 
an arrow for which his own wing had 
supplied the feather ; it is alluded to by 
Aristophanes, Av. 808.; and applied 
by Waller 
That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 

Who in the dart that made him die 
Espied a feather of his own 

With which he wont to soar so high. 


and by Byron on the death of Kirke 
White in English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. 

Another collection of these fables 
seems to have been known under the 
name of ‘Sybaritic:’ Arist. Vesp. 
1259, 4 Adyor Edetas abros doreiby twa 
Alowmixdy yedoiov 4) DuSaperixdy. Three 
or four examples of these are given at 
the end of the play. They were 
usually called by the collective name 
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species, apouzias “proverbs,” quod est velut fabella brevior, 
citing Cicero’s non nostrum onus; bos clitellas. Some pro- 
verbs are yvouat. Rhet. u. 21.12. Such ‘proverbial’ fables 
are to be found in the Proverbs of Solomon. See Prov. vi. 
6. xxx. 24—28. Cicero, de Invent. 1. 19. 27. treats of some 
of these forms of ‘example,’ and classes them under the 
general head of (ornamental) narrative. His ‘historia’ cor- 
responds with Aristotle's first kind: fictitious narratives, and 
invented cases of analogy, Aeyor, he calls argumentum, “‘ficta 
res, que tamen fieri potuit;” and the ios or ‘fable proper,’ 
the second species of Adyot, is with him fabula, Angues 
ingentes alites, juncti jugo, is the example given. 

With regard to the use and application of these rapaée/y- 
pata in their various forms, we are told that the ‘fictitious 
examples,’ Aoyor, are more used in public speaking, because 
it is easier to invent them than to find actual precedents or 
facts, mpayuara, in history; one well versed in literature 
(ftAocopia) will always be able to supply them: nevertheless 
the real analogous facts, if they can be found, are far more 
serviceable in the way of proof of the expediency, for example, 
of some particular course of policy in question, because for 
the most part future events do under similar circumstances 
really correspond with the past. If you have no enthymemes, 
no regular logical arguments, which are always more telling 
because they carry the actual proof, you must use your 
examples as proofs; if you have, as evidence or authorities, 
after the enthymemes as an ‘epilogue’: because when they 
are put first they look like the particulars of an induction, 
which is seldom appropriate to the rhetorician; whereas if 


of Aicwreo. Hermog. u.s. dvoud-  sertation appended to the Phalaris); 
fovra: 5¢ dad ray edpdvrwv ol wey Ké- and on the Fable, Miiller. H. G. L.c. 
mprot, ol 8@ ArBuxol, ol 5¢ TuBapirixol, xi. § 14. 

wdvres 52¢ xowds Alowmreao héyorrat, With this signification of alvos, 
&bre rots utiPors Alawros éxphoaro mpds compare alveiy in its older sense ‘to 
Tas guvovolas. See also mw. léedv. 8’. tell, or mention,’ in Asch. Suppl. 175. 
IL. 1. 240. See Philolog. Mus. 1. p. Agam. 98, 1458. Choeph. 546, 1002. 
280. Bentley on sop’s Fables (Dis- 
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they are subjoined to the enthymemes they more resemble 
the additional evidence of witnesses, and witnesses always 
carry weight. If you put them first, you will require a great 
number (for your induction), if last, even one is sufficient ; 
for a single witness that can be relied on is always of service. 
§§ 7—9". 

Ch. 21. The following chapter is on yodpat, which are 
as we have seen a kind of enthymeme, but with only the 
major premiss or the conclusion expressed—all the rest in 
either case being left to be inferred. 

A yvepn is according to Aristotle a general moral senti- 
ment’, § 2. Now most enthymemes being derived from ethi- 
cal materials, and conveying a maxim, or a precept, or a rule 
of action, either the major premiss or the conclusion of an 
enthymeme, whenever it conveys some general principle, is 
a yvoun; and if we add the reason of this general maxim in 
the shape of a premiss we have a regular enthymeme. The 
conversion of a yvwpyn into an enthymeme is illustrated in 
Rhet. m1. 17.17. Sunt item sententiw, says the Auctor ad 
Heren. Iv. 17. 24., que dupliciter efferuntur, sine ratione 
et cum ratione—and he then proceeds to illustrate them: the 
former, sine ratione, is the yyeyn proper, when no reason is 
given, but only the general sentiment enunciated ; the latter 
is a genuine enthymeme, one premiss and a conclusion. 
See the whole chapter on Sententi#. In complete accord- 
ance with this is the description of the second of Quintilian’s 
three kinds of enthymeme, sententia cum ratione. Inst. 
Orat. v. 10. 1. Compare on yvduat or sententie in general 
Quint. Inst. Or. vitt. 5. Aphthonius, zpoyupv. (ap. Spengel, 
Rhet. Gree. 11. 25) defines, classifies, and exemplifies them. 
Hermogenes Progymn. (Ibid. 11. 7.) defines yvwun in nearly 
the same terms as Aristotle, omitting however the morality. 
He also, like Aphthonius, classifies and illustrates them, chiefly 


1 On the subject of rapddecypa and 2 yrwporoyla 82 ws, Sewdv 4 wovnpla. 
its validity as an argument, see fur- Schol, on Plat. Phmdr. 267. o. 
ther, Introd. p. 105. foll. 
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from Homer and the Tragic poets, and using nearly the 
same examples as Aphthonius. The treatment of the 
yvoun by the author of the Rhet. ad Alex. differs in some 
points from that of Aristotle; in one particular there is a 
very unusual accordance. His definition is, c. 12., “a sum- 
mary statement of your private judgment upon things in 
general”, a general maxim founded upon individual opinion. 
There are two kinds of yvduas, he continues, one when the 
maxim is generally popular and accepted ; the other when it 
is contrary to received opinions and takes you by surprise ; 
in the latter case only is it necessary to add a reason for it; 
in the former when it is neither unknown nor discredited 
the reason may be dispensed with. The maxim should be 
appropriate to the occasion ; if it be not, it will have an awk- 
ward appearance (cxaov, gauche) and will look as if it were 
‘hanging on’ (amnptnpévov), a mere appendage, without pro- 
per connexion. The rest of the chapter is occupied with 
illustrations of different sorts of yrduar. To return to 
Aristotle. In accordance with—most probably not borrowed 
from—the division of yaya in the Rhet. ad Alex. he divides 
them into four kinds, § 7. First, they are either accompa- 
nied or not with an éidoyos, an addition or appendage, 
afterwards called air/a and amode£is ; by Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, ratio. (See p. 105). Secondly, these maxims or 
general sentiments require this reason or (partial) demon- 
stration when they are either contested, or such as you don’t 
expect and have never heard before, new and strange, or 
contrary to your own previous opinions. Otherwise, when 
they are generally accepted and approved (édofa, Rhet. ad 
Alex.) they want none. Hence we obtain our fourfold divi- 
sion. The two first are distinguished by requiring and hav- 
ing no additional reason ; (1) Those that are already familiar 
and approved, requiring no additional reason: and (2), those 
that are intelligible and acceptable per se and at first sight. 
Of those that have this explanatory appendage one class (3) 
is a part of an enthymeme—it is in fact a complete enthy- 
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meme (see above, p. 102, foll.), and part of a syllogism—and a 
second (4) is of an enthymematic character, but not strictly 
speaking a part of an enthymeme. In this last kind the 
reason or ground is conveyed in the yon itself: as when 
we say GOdavatov opynv pur) pUdXacce Ovytos oy, the first four 
words constitute the maxim or precept, the two last give the 
reason. And this kind is the most effective and popular. 
[because it is condensed, and therefore vivid and striking.] 
Of the two classes that require the ériAoyos, the first, the 
surprising and unlooked for maxims, may either have the 
appendage put first, and then the yvwun used as a conclu- 
sion; or else the latter may be made to precede, and the 
reason or explanation added subsequently. The second class, 
which consists of those which are not paradoxical, but only 
not readily intelligible, since there is no prejudice against 
them to be overcome, but they merely require explanation, 
should have this explanation made as terse and concise 
(ctpoyyvAwrata) as possible, § 7. In such cases laconic 
apophthegms and enigmatical sayings are appropriate as ap- 
pendages. The use of maxims and general sentiments is 
proper to old age, unbecoming at any earlier period of life, 
like story-telling; and they require experience and know- 
ledge of the circumstances in those that employ them: when 
any one attempts to introduce them without the requisite 
knowledge they become coarse and foolish: as appears in the 
practice of rustics, who are great coiners of maxims, and by 
no means averse to exhibit their skill in this particular, 
.§§ 8.9. An illicit or unfounded generalisation is most ap- 
propriate in loud indignant complaint or the exaggeration of 
passion (cyetkacu@ xad Sewvecer), [‘Varium et mutabile 
semper fcemina’, ‘ Frailty thy name is woman’, ovdev yeero- 
vias yarerro@repov, § 15. are examples.] and this may be 
introduced either at the commencement or after the ‘demon- 
stration’, that is, the assigning of the reason, § 10. Maxims 
that are popular and in every one’s mouth may be employed 
if they happen to be in point; for from their being so well 
17—2 
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known and often repeated they are as it were universally 
admitted and approved, § 11. Some proverbs may be used 
as yvauat, § 12. Maxims that have become public property 
and proverbial, like yra@ ceavtov, yndev ayav, may be con- 
troverted, either in order to heighten the passion or pathos ; 
or, if the maxim be of questionable truth or morality, to re- 
present your own character in a more favourable light. In 
doing this you should contrive by the expression itself, or 
the statement of the yroun, to make clear your own moral 
predilections; or if not you must add the reason of your 
disapproval of the maxim in question, §§ 13, 14. These 
yve@pat are an immense help to the speech, partly owing to 
the ignorance and want of taste of the audience, who are 
pleased to hear any sentiment, which they entertain par- 
tially, stated in general terms—as, if a man had a bad neigh- 
bour or worthless children, he would like to hear any one 
say ovdey yettovias yaderorepov or, nothing can be more 
absurd than the procreation of children. So that you must 
guess what the sentiments of your audience may happen to 
be, and then accommodate your generalisations to them, 
§ 15. Another still more signal service that yvdpas render 
to a speech is that they give it a moral character. All 
speeches have this moral character in which a moral purpose 
is plainly indicated. Now all yvduas have their effect, be- 
cause they always contain a declaration (amopaiverOa:), carry 
with them a judgment, upon the objects of moral choice 
or preference or purpose, and therefore if their morality be 
sound, they impart a good moral character to the speech, 
§ 16. 

Ch. 22. The twenty-second chapter commences with 
some observations upon the use of enthymemes in general: 
it points out certain considerations which must be taken 
account of, or rules to be observed in the employment of 
them. The arguments must be as brief as possible ; no long 
chains of reasoning and concatenated syllogisms, (like the pro- 
positions of Euclid), odre woppobev Set cvvaryew, § 3.—Comp. I. 
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2. 12, 13—-which an unlearned assembly unused to a con- 
nected chain of ratiocination would find difficult to follow; 
and as simple and precise as possible, ore mavta Sef XNap- 
Bavovras cvvayew; where ov wavra means as few as possible, 
not to prove what is already plain, to introduce nothing that 
has not an immediate bearing on the question, or overload the 
proof by putting in all the steps of an argument where any 
of them are obvious. Comp. § 10. Again, we must avoid the 
error into which men of science and philosophers are apt to 
fall in addressing a popular audience, that namely of always 
endeavouring to draw universal conclusions, and always stating 
universal principles (of wév yap Ta Kotvad Kal Kaflodov Aéyou- 
ow), which with the uneducated usually make less impres- 
sion than arguments derived from particulars, things with 
which they are familiar, and which strike their senses, and 
are of daily experience, @ icact cai ra éyyds. [This is other- 
wise expressed by the often recurring phrase ta 7jiv yvept- 
porepal|. We are therefore not to argue from any opinions 
whatsoever—things ‘necessary’ and ‘universal’ come under the 
general head of ‘ opinions’—nor from any notions and maxims 
hastily taken up and uncertified—ov« é& dv Ervyev, palveras 
yap arta kal Tois mapadnpodow, I. 2. 11—but we are to 
select certain definite and special maxims, current opinions, 
and probabilities in general, which are certified and accredited 
by ‘judges’ properly qualified, to?s «pivovow, or by those 
whose judgment the audience are ready to accept, obs azro- 
Séyovrat. Another error in the use of enthymemes akin to 
the preceding, the misuse of ‘universals’, is to aim at ‘ neces- 
sary’ conclusions from necessary premisses ; whereas we have 
already seen that the ordinary.materials and conclusions of 
rhetoric are and can be nothing more than probable and 
contingent. § 3. 

The author next dwells particularly upon the importance 
of a thorough and detailed acquaintance with the subjects or 
materials from which these arguments are to be derived, 
Hence the advantage of the rozos or etSy, the classification 
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under definite heads of all the circumstances that are required 
to be known about any thing that Rhetoric has to deal with, 
for the purpose of rightly applying it to the proof direct or in- 
direct of any given case. Such are the qualities or properties 
of good and bad, just and unjust, enumerated in the first book ; 
the delineation of the affections or emotions, which we have 
to impart to the judges or audience, in the second; and the 
characteristics of the three qualities ability, virtue, and good- 
will, which we have to assume ourselves; as well as the cha- 
racters of the different forms of government, and of certain 
ages conditions and degrees of men, the knowledge of which 
will, enable us to adapt our time and language to the feelings 
and sympathies of our audiences, according to the form of 
government under which they live or the age, rank, station, 
of any of them. Further, these items of knowledge must be 
definite and precise, not vague and indefinite: and in'select- 
ing our topics for argument or illustration we must employ 
not only as many as possible for the sake of widening the 
basis of our argument, but carefully choose such as are most 
closely connected with the matter in hand, éyy’rata tov 
mpayparos, or nearly related to it, oixedrata, the most ap- 
propriate and characteristic, and the least general, #rrov 
xowd, §§ 4—12. 

Next of the two kinds of enthymemes, Se«rexa, demon- 
strative, used in direct proof, and the establishment of a 
proposition, affirmative or negative: and édXeyxtixa refuta- 
tive, which refute, or conclude the negative of the opponent's 
argument’. Of the former he says that the process is, ro é£ 
époroyoupévwv cuvdyew, which can mean nothing else than, 


2 Ereqxos 52 curoyiopds deripdoews 
Tod ouumepdoparos, de Soph. El. 1. 
165.8. 2, redarguit, qui colligit quod 
repugnat ei quod ab adversario coac- 
tum est. Waitz. Comp. 168. a. 35— 
37. See also Anal. Pr, 11. 20. 66. b. 10. 
Bor’ el rd xeluevoy ely évavrloy re 
ouprepdopare dvd-yxn ylvecOas EXeyxov" 


6b yap Preyxos dvyripdoews ovdroytopds. 
Rhet. m1. 9. 8. Ekeyxos cwayuryy Trav 
dvrixepévuw, Trendel. El. Log. § 40. 
Thomson's Laws of Thought, p. 271. 
Tav évOupnudruw ta édeyxTixd Gddov 
ebdoxiuet ray Secxtixady, and the reason 
of this, Rhet. m1. 17. 13. 
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as the Interpreters explain it, to draw conclusions from 
admitted principles, i.e. the probable universal rules and 
maxims generally and popularly recognised, which are the 
materials of our ‘major premisses’’: of the latter, that it 
consists in 7d Td avopodoyovpeva avvayev, which from the 
nature of the éAeyyos, and a comparison of 11. 23, 23, and 30. 
Sia 70 cuvaywynv evaytiwv elvat tO édeyetixoy évOvpnyua 
must mean to draw conclusions at variance with the oppo- 
nent’s conclusions or positions, “unacknowledged by him.” 
[This is one way of understanding it, though the word 
avoporoyovpeva is used in a more restricted sense than 
its parallel and contradictory, dworoyotpeva®.] §§ 14. 15. 
To these two kinds a third is added in § 17, the davdpevoy 
évOvpnua, opposed to Ta evra ‘realities’, the semblance of an 
enthymeme, the sham fallacious sophistical argument. See 
c. 24. 

The chapter concludes with another summary review of 
the contents of the work past and to come. The eldn, Poli- 
tical and Moral, which form the materials of the mlotess, 
have been collected and reduced to heads (rézroz), and the 
various characters, affections, and states (i.e. virtues or any 
confirmed settled habits,) of humanity, so far as is necessary 
for the purposes of the rhetorician, enumerated and analysed. 
We have next to collect and classify some specimens of heads 
of rhetorical arguments in general (as oppposed to the 


1 Top. vit. 6. 160.a, 14. “Ooo 8 
éf ddotorépwy rol cunwepdoparos ém- 
xetpodor ouddroylfecPa, Sirov ws od 
Kahd@s cuddoylfovras, 

2 dvouodoyovpeva, may perhaps be 
translated as above. The word is used 
instead of dvrixeiueva or évayria for 
the sake of the antithesis. Otherwise, 
and more naturally, it may mean “not 
agreeing, harmonising with,” ‘‘incon- 
sistent,” and so, ‘opposed to.’ duodoyeiv 
and dpuodoyeicat are used to express 
agreement. See Rhet. 1 15. 18. Of, 


23. 23. Anal. Pr. 1. 34. 48. a. 21. 
dvopodoyotueva Tois mpoeipnudvas, de 
Gen, et Corr. u. 4. 11. Hist. Anim. 
ut 2. 1. de Gen. Anim. I 21. 4. 
Im. 10. 25. This sense in the mid- 
dle voice is rare; Liddell and Scott, 
in their Lexicon (Ed. 11), give one re- 
ference to Xenophon, Mem. 1. 2. 57, 
Gpodoyeiro, ‘assented ;’ but no in- 
stance of the participle. Plato has an 
example, Phedr, 265. D. and see Butt- 
mann, Auctarium ad Gorg. Heind, 
§ 108. p. 495. A. 
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special eS), equally applicable to all the three branches 
of rhetoric (kafodov mepl amavrwv), marking the distinction 
between the refutative and the demonstrative kinds—this is 
the subject of c.23.—and then we will pass on to the consi- 
deration of the “apparent”, sham, unreal, fallacious enthy- 
meme (c. 24), a chapter in rhetoric corresponding in dia- 
lectics to the treatise wep) Logiotixay €déyywv appended to 
the Topics; after which we shall proceed to consider the 
modes of answering an adversary and refuting his arguments 
(Adews); either by counter syllogism or enthymeme, a regu- 
lar €Aeyyos in detail; or by &oracus, an instantia or 
‘objection’, directed against one of his premisses, c. 25. And 
with this, after a brief appendix upon avfew and peodr, 
and an observation upon a certain difference of classification 
of demonstrative and refutative arguments in dialectics and 
rhetoric in c. 26, the treatment of ‘ proofs’ the means of 
rhetorical persuasion, mwiote:s is concluded, and with it the 
second book. 

Ch. 23. Of the two kinds of enthymeme described in the 
last chapter Aristotle now proceeds in this twenty-third to 
give specimens and illustrations. It is in fact an analysis 
and classification or reduction to their several heads, rozrou, of 
the most serviceable enthymemes or rhetorical arguments, 
applicable to deliberation and accusation and defence, to 
Parliamentary or public speaking, and the practice of the 
Courts of Law, and in one instance, § 14, to the laudatory 
and vituperative, the epideictic branch of rhetoric. The 
intention seems to have been, as I have stated it, to illus- 
trate both kinds of enthymemes, the demonstrative dzodecx- 
tuxa, and refutative é¢Xeyetixa; but as a matter of fact 
Aristotle has almost confined himself to the former; as in- 
deed seems to be implied by the opening words, § 1. gore 8é 
els ev tomos trav Serinav ee tov évavriwv. Of course 
demonstrative arguments can be employed equally well on 
the other side for the purposes of refutation, which follows 
from the nature of the éeyyos, the same in form as the 
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demonstrative syllogism, and differing from it only in this, 
that it draws the opposite conclusion: 6 ydp éXeyyos avtupa- 
ceos ovdrdoyiopuds. Anal. Pr. i. 20. p. 66. b. 10. de Soph. 
Elench. 1. p. 165. a. 2. EXeyyos 5& cvAroyiopds per avTiba- 
cews TOU cuptrepdcpatos. Rhet. I. 25,2. 7d pev ody avti- 
avrroyitecOar (the éreyyos) Sijdov Gre ex tay altay Torey 
(as have been already enumerated under the head of Sexrixa 
or drodextixd) évdéyeras roveiv. This is especially the case 
with the topic of eixés, which can always be retorted upon an 
adversary ; compare the tozos of c. 24. § 11.; and Agathon’s 
tay’ dv tis eixds avro ovr’ elvas éyor Bpotoiot modda Tuy- 
xdvew ov« eixdra; and the amusing story of the logical 
encounter between Corax and Tisias told in the Prolego- 
mena to Hermogenes (see Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology. No. 7. Vol. 111. p. 44), and also by Aulus Gellius of 
Protagoras and his pupil Euathlus. And in fact in 23, 2. 
after the apparent limitation of the rézros of the chapter to 
the demonstrative kind of enthymemes, he immediately adds 
in the same sentence, dvatpodyra pév ei pr) vrapyel, Kata- 
oxevdtovra Sé ei vrrapyes “in the way of upsetting or refu- 
tation if you have none of this kind of argument in your 
favour; or if you have, as a confirmatory argument” (lit. in the 
way of establishing or proving your case). Compare c. 24, 
§ 3. and c. 26. 3. ovdé ta AuTiKa evOupnpata Eldds te éotiv 
ado Tév KatacKevactinéy «.7.X. There is however one 
torros, § 23, which is expressly called éXeyrixds; and the suc- 
ceeding one, § 24, also falls under this head. However the 
treatment of the éAeyetixds cvAXoytopds in general properly 
comes under the analysis of Avots in c. 25. 

These topics are then illustrated in detail, §§ 1—29; and 
the chapter concludes with two remarks upon enthymemes 
in general, § 30. 

The refutative or destructive enthymeme is always more 
popular, gains more credit and applause, than the construc- 
tive or demonstrative, because the former is the ‘ conclusion 
of opposites in little,’ é» ysep@, in a small compass, because 
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the syllogisms are not drawn out in extenso; and two things 
are always made clearer, and are better understood when 
they are placed side by side so as to admit of immediate 
comparison; whereby they throw light upon one another. 
The same observation is repeated in nearly the same words, 
uL 17, 13. 

But of all syllogisms (or enthymemes) those are most ap- 
plauded of which the result is foreseen by the audience from 
the very beginning: not because they are superficial, for in 
fact the hearers (think they are rather deep, and) are pleased 
with their own ingenuity in thus anticipating the conclusion 
of the argument; and those which are clear and consecutive 
enough to allow them just to keep pace (rogodrov varepifou- 
ow @ote) with the steps of the argument as they are succes- 
sively delivered. 

Ch. 24. As an appendix to the preceding treatment of 
the regular constructive and refutative enthymemes, and cor- 
responding to the treatise wep) cogiotixay édéyywv, on Lo- 
gical Fallacies, added as a ninth book to the Topics, the 
analysis of the normal dialectical syllogism, we have next a 
chapter on fallacious rhetorical arguments, or apparent, not 
real, enthymemes. These are classified like the former under 
their respective téro. or heads, The objection on moral 
grounds which may be alleged against the introduction of an 
analysis like this; an art of cheating which might furnish the 
sophist and dishonest reasoner with a stock of arguments to 
be applied to purposes of fraud and deception; has been al- 
ready anticipated in L 1. 12., where the author is speaking of 
a different kind of abuse of rhetoric. We ought to be ac- 
quainted with these artifices, not in order to put them in 
practice ourselves, but that we may not be ignorant of their 
nature and use, and so may be enabled to detect and expose 
any unfair arguments employed by another: just as the legis- 
lator or politician who has to establish and maintain a con- 
stitution must study the measures and enactments not only 
conservative, but also destructive, of the institutions appro- 
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priate to the form of government which he has in view; in 
order to avoid the latter, and to guard against their evil con- 
sequences. Polit. vi. 5. init. The exposition is likewise re- 
quired to complete the system. 

Of these fallacious enthymemes ten réos are explained 
and illustrated. The last includes one of the modes of mis- 
using the topic of 7d eixds, (16 ju) eixds eixds, Kaxoupyérarov 
Tav éryeipnuarwv, Dion. Hal. Ep. ad Amm. I. c. 8.); namely 
the illicit substitution of absolute for particular, or relative 
probability. This, says he, is ro roy Hrrw Adyov xpeirrw 
troceiv, the making the worse prevail over the better cause, 
which was Protagoras’ profession, the art which he undertook 
to teach to his pupils. The indignation which this excited, 
he continues, was fully justified; for it is false, an apparent 
not a real argumentation, a sham and a fraud; it follows no 
artistic method, but is mere rhetoric and quibbling, § 11. 

Ch. 25. Of Advows. The following chapter treats of the 
modes of refuting an adversary’s position and arguments, pre- 
misses and conclusions. The general term that expresses 
this is Avew, Avows, Siadvecv, and syllogisms are said to be 
Avrol or Gdvrou, capable or incapable of refutation, and argu- 
ments Avtixoi.* 


1 Similarly \vew Abyous, as Plato 
Gorg. 509.4. Ar, Rhet. 1. 1, 12, 1 
2. 13. Avew drroplay, SiaBodds, Rhet. 
ad Alex. 37. 12, 13, 29. in the sense 
of ‘‘to explain, resolve, refute.” The 
metaphor from which this application 
of the word is borrowed is explained 
by Aristotle himself, Metaph. B. 1. 
} yap Vorepoy ebropia \vors Tay wpbre- 
pow dropoupévww dori’ Nuew 5” obx torw 
dyrooivras tov Secudv. Eur. Hippol. 
668, 771. xd@aupa Ave», Compare 
also Poet. xvitt., where Adais is op- 
posed to déois, wAdxew, and wAoxy. 
The original meaning therefore is “to 
untie a knot;” either ‘to resolve’ as 
a difficulty, or ‘to undo’ what an op- 


ponent, for example, has done, and so, 
‘to refute’ a conclusion or argument. 
It is found likewise in much the same 
sense in the common language, ‘to do 
away with,’ ‘get rid of,’ and some- 
times ‘to break or violate.’ The me- 
taphor however in these cases seems 
to be a different one, to ‘resolve a 
thing” viz. into its elements, or 
“break up” a system or organized 
whole, and so bring to an end. Hence 
we have Avew velxea (Homer), péfov, 
ExOpay, mwéidrepov, Siadopdy, gidlavy, 
crovéds, d:ajxas (to cancel a will), 
wpopaceas, réxvas (Aeschines), vduous. 
Similarly in Latin we have solvere, 
diluere, solutio (Cicero), dissolutio 
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Syllogisms and enthymemes are of two kinds, construc- 
tive, of which the object is to establish something positive, 
and destructive, where the object is to upset or subvert an 
opposing proposition or conclusion by proving the negative. 
This is refutatio or reprehensio (Cic. de Inv. 1. 42. 78.) in the 
later systems, The ordinary technical names of these two 
processes are cuhAoyiopds Sectixds and éXeyxTixds, o. KaTa- 
oxevatewy (to construct) and avacxevatew or avatpeiv ‘to upset 
or refute,’ see for example, I. 2. 27; 24.4. Hence évOuyn- 
pata Katacxevactixa, I. 26. 8. Quintilian has confirmare 
and destruere, 11. 4. 18. Avous therefore may be defined 
ariédekis or miatis (in rhetoric) dvacxevactixy. It has two 
kinds; 76 avticvaAdoyiterOar, which is the éreyxos, to prove 
the opposite, or subvert an opponent’s conclusion, by a regu- 
lar counter-syllogism, or in rhetoric, enthymeme’; and &- 
oraous, instantia, an instance contrary, or objection®. évara- 
ows is thus defined in c. 26. § 4, 7d eireiv Sdfav twa e& is 
€oras Sirov Ste od avdArcAOyoTaL 7 Gre Yedds Tu etdAndev. 
The one therefore is general, the other special. The former 
proves the contrary of the adversary’s position as a whole; 
the latter singles out a particular point, premiss or flaw in 
the reasoning, which vitiates the conclusion. There is no 
difference in form between the Avticd and xatacKevactixa 


(Auct. ad Heren. 1. 3. 4.); solvere ar- 
gumentum, solvitur questio (Quinti- 
lian V. 5. 2. Tit. 7. 3), objecta diluere 
Ib. 1v. 2. 26. cause faciles ad diluen- 
dum Ib. §§ 27, 8., diluere argumenta- 
tionem Cic. de Iny. 1. 52. 99, vim et 
acrimoniam, Ib. 11. 48. 143. et passim. 
Solvitur ambulando, of the argument 
against the possibility of motion: and 
g0 we say, ‘to solve a problem or 
riddle’ and ‘the solution of a difficulty.’ 
Other terms expressive of ‘refutation’ 
are dvapely and dvacxevaftew, applied 
to the destructive syllogism, and op- 
posed to xaragxevdfew said of the con- 


structive dvacxev} and xaracKevy} are 
defined by Hermogenes, Progymn. in 
Speng. Rhet. Gr. 11. 8, 

1 On the Areyxos see further on 
c. 22. 

2 The word &oracts first acquires 
its technical logical denotation in Ari- 
stotle. We find however évéornxe ex- 
pressing an obstacle or objection in 
Plato’s Phedo, 77. B. and &orfvac in 
a similar sense in Isocr. Phil. § 39. 
The primary meaning which gives rise 
to this secondary sense is ‘ to stand in 
the way’ as an obstacle or impedi- 
ment, 
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évOuvunpara, and therefore no necessity for analysing them 
separately: the té7rou are the same for both, 26.3. m1. 17. 
14. ra 5 apos tov avridixoy oy Erepdv te eldos, adda TAY 
mistewy Ett Ta pev NUoaL tvorace Ta Sé cVAACYLopG. Com- 
pare Cicero, de Inv, 1, 42. 78, heee fonte—infirmari. 

Of the logical character and mode of application of the 
€voraors, the second kind of Aveus, no general account is 
given in the Rhetoric: this is supplied in the Analytica 
Priora, 11. 26. p. 69. a. 37. seq., where the following descrip- 
tion of it is given. The éveraccs, instantia, instance, special 
objection, is distinguished from the édeyyxos in this, that 
whereas the latter takes the form of a counter syllogism in 
detail, with a conclusion opposite to that which it undertakes 
to refute, the évoraacs is directed against one of the premisses 
of the adverse syllogism; it is a counter proposition or asser- 
tion, mpéracts mpotdce: évavtia, or instance to the contrary: 
if the objection be valid and capable of proof the opposing 
syllogism is disproved. It differs from the proposition or 
premiss, i.e. the universal premiss, in this that it can be 
either universal or particular; contradictory either of the uni- 
versal proposition as a whole, or of a part or item of it. This 
latter, the particular objection, is the only one that is exem- 
plified by Aristotle, and is in fact the form which the évora- 
ats or ‘instance’ usually assumes [and from which the mean- 
ing of the word instance in its modern acceptation is de- 
rived"]. The conclusion is drawn either in the first or the 
third of the syllogistic figures: in the first when the éveraous 
is universal, and opposed to the universal major of the syllo- 
gism to be refuted, as for example when we oppose to the 
general assertion that the science of two opposites is uni- 
versally the same, the counter universal assertion that none 


1 The literal meaning of &c7ac1s, impediment, thwarting and running 
which stands for fvarnya, the process counter to a contrary proposition ; and 
or position for the object in that posi- hence an ‘objection,’ quod objicitur, 
tion, seems to be ‘something that which indeed very nearly represents 
stands in the way,’ as an obstacle or _ precisely the same notion, 
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is so: or in the third when we take a single ‘instance’ as an 
‘objection’ to the general principle, that of the two oppo- 
sites the known and the unknown the science or knowledge 
cannot be the same. In this second case it is only proved 
that the rule is not universally true, that it admits of excep- 
tions; but in both cases alike the counter syllogism is over- 
thrown. Of this third figure Thomson, Laws of Thought, p. 
173, note, says, “Useful for bringing in examples, and for 
proving an exception to some universal statement. Thus if it 
were stated that all intellectual culture improved the heart 
and conduct, it would be natural to say in this Figure, Mr. 
A. does not act as he ought, yet Mr. A. is a person of culti- 
vated mind, therefore one person at least of cultivated mind 
does not act as he ought.” And in like manner in the ex- 
ample of Aristotle the syllogism will be, 


Things known and unknown cannot fall under the same 
science, 

But Things known and unknown are opposites, 

Therefore (in one instance at least) opposites do not fall 
under the same science, 

Or, the principle that all opposites fall under the same sci- 
ence is not universally true’. 

Q.E.D. 

Of évoracess there are four varieties, derived (1) from the 
opposing enthymeme itself, or (2) from an analogical case, 
or (3) something opposite, or (4) from a previous decision. 
In the first, suppose the enthymeme concluded that all love 
is good and respectable; we may interpose an objection in 
two ways, either (a) universally, that every kind of want 
or deficiency (of which love is one) is bad, or (8) partially, 


1 On fvoracis and Avoxs, besides the 
Chapter of the Anal. Pr. above referred 
to, see Thomson, Laws of Thought, 
§ 127. The division there adopted 
does not coincide with that of Aristo- 
tle, with whom Avors is the genus, and 


®\eyxos and &racis the two subordi- 
nate species, See also Trendelenburg. 
Elem. Log. Arist. § 41. Also compare 
Rhet. u, 16. 4, and Cic. de Orat. 


Il. §3. 
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by a particular ‘instance,’ that the proverb Kadyios Epws, the 
particular case of the incestuous passion of Byblis for her 
brother Caunus, shows that at all events there is one excep- 
tion. The third kind, from opposites, which is taken before 
the second, is thus illustrated. The enthymeme or conclu- 
sion which you wish to refute is, “that the good man does 
good to all his friends,” or in other words, that doing services 
to one’s friends is a conclusive and universal proof of good- 
ness. No, says the opponent, taking the opposite to this, the 
bad man does not always do his friends harm: a bad man 
may do good to his friends: benefits conferred on friends are 
no necessary proof of virtue. The second class of objections, 
derived from like cases, is illustrated by the following exam- 
ple. The enthymeme is to prove that ill treatment always 
produces hatred or that hatred is always a proof of ill-treat- 
ment. The reply is, that if this were so, the opposite, kind 
treatment would always produce love: but this is not the 
case: those who are well treated don’t always love their 
benefactors: and therefore hatred is not a necessary proof of 
ill treatment. The fourth kind of évoracts is borrowed from a 
‘previous decision of men well known and famous;’ as the 
enthymeme, that allowance should be made for a drunken 
man when he commits a crime, because he does it in igno- 
rance, may be met by the authority of Pittacus, who enacted 
a heavier penalty for a crime committed in a state of intoxi- 
cation. With this last variety of éycracts compare the topic 
of xpicts in c. 23. 12., and the topic of zaprupes in L. 15. 15. 
Now as the enthymemes and the conclusions of the 
rhetorician are never more than probable, except in the 
single instance of the rexurptoy or necessary sign, being all 
derived from probable materials, eixds, wapadevypa, onpeiov ; 
and as they are consequently none of them without exception 
or necessary, but being probable can be nothing more than 
contingent and variable, it is plain that they must be in 
every case open to exception and objection, and can always 
be refuted in this sense, that it can always be shown that 
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they are neither necessary nor invariable. But this mode 
of refutation is in reality unfair and fallacious: what the 
objection has properly to prove is that the probable en- 
thymeme is improbable, not that the conclusion is not 
universal and necessary, which is the mode of refutation 
appropriate to demonstrative reasoning’, “and therefore also” 
§ 8, “it is always possible to take an unfair advantage, more 
easily however in defence than in accusation, by means of 
this paralogism: for since it is by probabilities that the 
accuser always endeavours to prove his case, but refutation 
by showing the improbability and by showing the non- 
necessity are two different things, and that which is only 
probable (only ‘for the most part, only generally true) is 
always liable to exception—for if it were not it would not be 
mere probability, but constant and necessary—this being so, 
I say that the judge is led to suppose, if the refutation be 
made in this way (by showing that the opposing argument 
is not necessary), either that the accuser’s case is not probable, 
or else that it is not for him to decide, misled by the fallacy 
above described: for he is not required to decide by neces- 
sary demonstration alone, but also by the probabilities of the 
case: and that in fact is the meaning of ‘deciding according 
to the best of his judgment,’ It is not enough therefore for 
the defendant to prove by way of refuting the accusation 
that he necessarily was not guilty of the offence with which 
he is charged; he must also show that it was not probable” 
—meeting his adversary upon his own ground. 

In other words: as the orator’s conclusions are never, 
ws ros eizreiy, i.e. with the exception of the one case of the 
Texunptov, more than probable, they are always liable to an 


1 In § 8 Spengel has included the 
words &’ éraywyjs in brackets, pro- 
bably as an explanatory gloss on &’ 
duolov; and Victorius long ago ex- 
pressed his suspicion that the words 
had been importund inculcata, It 
seems to me that the words may be 


very well retained, in the sense of ‘ by 
an inductive process,’ a process, that 
is, of imperfect, not complete, induc- 
tion, which is in fact the definition of 
an Example. See on the Example 
and its logical description, ante, p. 
105. foll. 
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objection: and here the defendant, or in general any one 
who has to answer an argument, has, and constantly takes, 
an unfair advantage: del gore mAeovexteiv atodoyoupevov. 
He imposes upon the judges or audience by showing that the 
preceding speaker's conclusions are not necessarily true; 
which can always be done, because that which is only ‘for 
the most part,’ only generally true, 76 &s él to rrodv, must 
from its very nature admit of exceptions. The judge how- 
ever, to take a particular case, is often deluded by the 
paralogism, when the defendant has shown merely that so 
and so has not necessarily happened or is not necessarily 
true, when he ought to have shown that it was not probable. 
The judge confounds the two and thinks that the defendant 
has really made out his case; and as the accuser has not 
shown that the offence was necessarily committed, lets the 
other off. He supposes either that the probability of the 
case has not been made out, or else that the whole thing is 
so uncertain that at all events it is not his business to decide 
it. But this is a mistake, and shows. an ignorance of his 
actual duties, and of the meaning of the oath that he takes 
on entering his court: for that oath, ‘that he will decide 
according to the best of his judgment’,’ means precisely this, 
that he will accept probabilities, the contingent, and the un- 
certain, and make the best of them; and will not always 
require absolute and necessary truths, facts, and arguments, 
as the grounds of his decision. 

This refutation of a probable argument by one of superior 
probability will be effected by producing an objection of a 
higher degree of probability than the argument or premiss 
that it is meant to refute. The degree of probability of a 
fact or event is estimated by the number of analogous facts 
or events that can be quoted in support of it ; if these paral- 


1 Td yun 7H dplory xplvew, comp. Beeot. de Nom. 1006. 27. d\Xd wy dy 
I. 15. §., is usually expressed by yr. y' dv wh dor vbuor -yrduy Ty Sixacordry 
TH dixacordry xp., and was part of the dexdcew duwudbxare. c. Aristocr. 652. 
dicast’s oath. Compare Demost. c. 25. adv. Lept. Arist. Pol. 11. 16. 
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lel cases are numerous, the fact or event in question is 
probable: and therefore the probability of an éveracss will 
be increased in proportion as the circle of similar facts and 
events which it represents widens, and their number increases. 
This increase of probability, zaAXov 7d ws él 7d TOA, says 
A., may be effected in two particulars, the time and the 
circumstances of the case. To take an instance—suppose 
you are charged with a crime for which your adversary makes 
out a probable case; to this you oppose an objection which 
gives a contrary but, as you argue, a more probable view of 
it: this increase of probability may consist either in the 
different time assigned, or in different circumstances of the 
case: if you can make out that there is more analogy in the 
ordinary course of events for your account of the case in 
respect of the time and circumstances of it, your account is 
more probable than that of the accuser, and your argument 
prevails. This use of ‘the time,’ is illustrated by the ex- 
amples given in 1. 23. 6., ‘the topic of time.’ [This seems to me 
to be the only way of bringing the two particulars in which 
the increase of probability of the évaracts may be effected 
into conformity with the preceding description of the mode 
in which it is to be done, évdéyerar tovadtny elvar: which is, 
to make it waAdov os emt 7d mod, “more general, more in 
accordance with the usual course of events, or in accordance 
with a greater number of cases of a similar kind.” Victorius 
understands the words 7} ypove  tois mpaypacw, a tempore, 
cum crebro; a rebus, cum plurima ita fiunt, which can mean no 
more than from the frequency of similar cases, and from the 
frequency of similar cases. And not only does this interpreta- 
tion do away with the distinction between the two modes, but 
also it would seem that 76 ypdv@ can hardly signify ‘crebro,’ 
which would rather be expressed by 7@ wéo@ or 76 apiOua. 
Portus, quoted by Gaisf. in Not. Var., explains them thus; to 
take account of (1) times and (2) circumstances: r® ypor@ ut 
supra de Helena, Quicquid pater liberis concedit, id liberis 
facere licet; at non semper, sed dum ejus in potestate sunt. 
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Tois mpaypac, ut, Decet filium persequi injurias patris; sed 
in alienis personis, non in matre: et jure potius quam vi. 
But I cannot see how either of these could be said to increase 
the probability of an objection, which is what the context 
requires.] §§ 8—11. 

‘Signs’, and enthymemes founded upon signs, are always 
liable to refutation, even though they be real and genuine, as 
was observed at the beginning of this work (L 2. 18.); be- 
cause no argument from a sign can ever be put in the form 
of a regular demonstrative syllogism—it wants the universal 
major—which is shown in the Analytics. (Anal. Pr. 11. 27). 

The mode of refuting examples is the same as that 
which is employed against probabilities. If we have a con- 
trary instance to produce which does not conform to the rule 
laid down by our opponent, the refutation must be directed 
against the necessity of the opponent’s proposition; and simi- 
larly if we have several analogous instances to the contrary, 
or the same thing occurring several times: but if the number 
and frequency of the similar cases, the superiority of proba- 
bility, be on the side of the opponent, we are reduced to con- 
tend, either that the example cited on the other side is not a 
case in point, does not prove the general rule, or that the 
thing can’t be done in the same way (ovx dpolws Vict.), or 
that there is some difference or other between the case which 
the opponent desires to establish and that which he takes for 
his example. §§ 12, 13. 

Enthymemes arising from texpypra are the only rhetorical 
arguments that are incapable of refutation. The onueia can 
always be refuted because they cannot be thrown into the 
form of a regular syllogism: but the rexynpra can; and there- 
fore they are not refutable on this ground at least. This is 
plain from the Analytics (11 27. Compare Rhet. 1. 2. §§ 16, 
17, 18). In this case it only remains to us to show that 
the rexynpiov is imaginary, has no real existence, or is no 
real texunprov. If both can be proved, that it does exist, is 
real, and is a texpnpwov, then indeed it is absolutely irrefu- 

18—2 
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table. For when once a thing is demonstrated its truth be- 
comes clear and indisputable. § 14, 

Ch. 26. This short chapter is added as an appendix to 
the preceding analyses, and contains two statements, probably 
meant to correct certain erroneous opinions or classifications 
of one or more preceding writers upon Rhetoric. The opi- 
nions controverted are not found at all events in the Rhet. 
ad Alex. 

First of atfew and petodv, amplification and deprecia- 
tion’, We have been already told in c. 18. that this is one of 
the xowol ré7ot, loci communissimi, applicable amavrwy trav 
Aoywv, to every kind of speech, and to every eléos or special 
topic, in all the three branches of rhetoric. It is therefore 
not a mere tozos évOuvpnuatos. Avfew and petody are of 
much wider application than a tézos évOupnuatos. They are 
in fact évOvpywara themselves; specially applicable to one 
particular class of subjects, the great and small, and em- 
ployed, chiefly in the epideictic branch (comp. 1. 9: 40.), in 
showing that things are or are not important or distinguished 
or valuable; just as there are classes of arguments, including 
many Tozrot, to prove that things are good or bad, just or un- 
just, and the like. 

Secondly, § 3., there is no difference in kind between 
demonstrative or constructive and refutative or destructive 
enthymemes in rhetoric. In the latter, you either demonstrate 
by a counter-syllogism (dvricvAdoy:fouevos) that your adver- 
sary’s conclusion is false; or you meet and overthrow his 
argument by an évotaois; which is no syllogism or enthy- 
meme at all, and therefore does not constitute a different 
kind of enthymeme. 


1 The Latin equivalents of these 5. Orat. §§ 125. 127. The Rhet. ad 
terms are, exaggerare, augere, tollere, Alex. has rarewoiv and rarelywors in 
amplificare on the one hand, extenuare, _ the place of pecodvy and pelwois. c. 18, 
abjicere, minuere, on the other. Quint, 2. et passim. 

vil. 3. 40. Cic, de Orat. 111. 26. 104, 


BOOK III. 


Ch. 1. So far we have been occupied with the materials 
of rhetoric; the different kinds of arguments suitable to each 
of its three branches have been distinguished and set forth 
in detail, together with the sources from which they are 
derived: the sources of proof being three, either direct, by 
actual demonstration, or indirect’ by the assumption of a 
certain character by the speaker himself, or by stirring up 
certain emotions in the audience; and of the first of these 
the several species have been analysed, rrapadelyparta, yvopat, 
évOupnpata, &c., and the modes of answering them, Aveers, 
pointed out. §1, and m1. 26.5. This concludes the treatment 
of inventio: there remain é£is, elocutio, including t7o- 
xpiots pronuntiatio and actio, and rafss dispositio, on which 
Aristotle now enters’. And first of Aé£«s, or ‘style’, which is 
here made to include ‘delivery’. ‘For it is not enough to 
know what to say, we must also know how to say it:’ and 
this necessity arises from a defect of the art of rhetoric on 
the one hand, and of the audience on the other: for if rhe- 
toric were a science like geometry (§ 6), nothing but per- 
spicuity would be required ; and if the audience were what 
they ought to be and attended only to the proofs adduced, 
all graces of style, as all appeals to the passions, (1. 1. 3—10) 
would be out of place: all that the orator in such a case 
should aim at, would be a colourless medium, to speak so as 
to give neither pleasure nor offence. (§ 5) Aristotle begins 
his treatise on style with a few remarks upon the second and 
subordinate division of it, viz. vioxpiots or delivery. This 
subject, with the exception of a few notices by Thrasymachus 


1 Comp. I. 1. 4. ob wepl rod mpd- 
-yuards éoriw, GNA wpds Tov Sixacri. 
2 These, together with the appeals 
to the feelings, which entered into 
the treatment of the parts of the 
speech, were the subjects on which 


Aristotle’s predecessors had mainly 
dwelt, ra fw rod mpdypyaros rexvo- 
Aoyotow 1. 1. 9. Cic, Orat. § 43, re- 
duces the partes rhetorice to three, 
as Aristotle; quid dicat, quo quidque 
loco, quomodo. 
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in his €Aeot, had been as yet unattempted (§ 3 and 5) by 
writers upon rhetoric; and it is in fact more independent of 
art, more the gift of nature, than the other branches of Aéks 
(§ 7); and also might seem beneath the dignity of serious 
philosophical inquiry, goprixov, § 5. The management of 
the face, mouth, arms, and body, which are included by the 
Latin Rhetoricians, Cicero and Quintilian, under the head of 
actio, are unnoticed by Aristotle, and only the regulation of 
the voice, as regards volume, pitch or accent, and time or 
measure, which vary according to the emotion that is to be 
represented, is touched upon. § 4 v7dxpiots is therefore 
confined by Aristotle to ‘declamation’, and is classed with 
that of tragic actors and rhapsodists, § 3. Passing on to the 
consideration of style in its ordinary acceptation of ‘the 
choice and arrangement of words and the composition of 
these in sentences’, he proceeds to say, that mere style, as 
distinguished from thought and matter on the one hand, and 
from delivery, declamation and action, pronuntiatio, on the 
other—as it is found for example in speeches which are in- 
tended to be read’, and not delivered in a court of law or 
public assembly, of ypaddopevor Xéyot, such as those of Isocrates 
who is probably here referred to—deserves to be cultivated 
on its own account’ as a means of securing the prizes (40a), 
of applause and public favour. § 7. But the treatment of 
style must be limited by the subject before us. It is true 
that the cultivation of style originated with the poets, be- 
cause their business is imitation; and words and the voice 
itself are the chief instruments of such imitation ; and also 
that the earlier rhetoricians of the school of Gorgias, finding 
from the example of some poets that a reputation might be 
gained by mere sound without sense, copied them, and adopt- 
ed a style approaching to poetry in its language and artificial 
combinations: but this is vicious: and that it is so, we may 

Lh édwiderxtexh Aékis ypagixwrdrn direct effect upon proof; diaddpa ydp 


I, 12. §. Quint. ur. 8. 63. re mpds Td SnrAGoar WSL 7 WSL Ad-yew. 
* That is, independently of its in- $6. 
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learn from the example of the poets themselves: for the tra- 
gedians have by this time abandoned their peculiar language 
and measure, and employ a diction and a metre conforming as 
nearly as possible to the ordinary language of common life’. 
It is plain therefore that we are not required here to enter 
into the niceties of poetical language and composition—That 
is properly reserved for the Poetics. §§ 8—10. 





GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON STYLE. 


The chapters on Aé£is, on the virtues of style, are from 
2—12 inclusive. This part of the subject is implicitly di- 
vided into two’ parts; the treatment of single words, ec. 2—4, 
and the combination of them in sentences; to the end that 
the style be pure, grammatically correct, lucid, ornate or 
dignified, harmonious or rhythmical, lively, pointed and im- 
pressive, and adapted to the subject in hand. cc. 5—12. Some 
writers on Rhetoric refer the aperal éFews, the various ex- 
cellences of style, to four heads; and these are all found in 
Aristotle, though the division is not accurately made, nor the 
order regularly followed. These four are purity, perspicuity, 
ornament, and propriety®. This division, already current, 


2 This was especially the case with 
writers like Aristotle’s contemporary 
and pupil Theodectes, who was both 
rhetorician and dramatic author ; and 
the writers of the middle and new 
Comedy. 

2 These two divisions are not kept 
very carefully distinct ; see for exam- 
ple, c. 5 $3, 4 

3 On Purity, see Campbell Phil. 
of Rhet. Bk. m1. c. 3. init. It implies 
three things, that the words be En- 
glish: that the construction and ar- 
rangement of them be conformable to 
the English idiom: and that the words 
and phrases be used in that sense 


which custom has affixed to them. 
The opposite errors, are barbarism, 
soleecism, and impropriety. Quint. de- 
prehendat que barbara, qu® impro- 
pria, que contra legem loquendi com- 
posita. Treated by this author as a 
branch of grammar, I. §. VI. 1. (but 
not exclusively.) Aristotle’s definition 
of soleecism seems to be the same, 
from the examples of it in Top. rx. 
173. b. 17 seq. It is=PapBapifes, Ib, 
165. b. 20. Purity is the foundation 
of style, solum quidem, et quasi fun- 
damentum oratoris vides locutionem 
emendatam et Latinam, Cic. de Clar. 
Or, “xxiv, 258.: what this implies 
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(Cic. de Or. 1. 82. 144.) is adopted by Cicero de Oratore, II. 
cc. 10—55. See § 37. Purity, Latine loqui, is treated in 
§§ 38—+7. Compare Orat. xx. 79. Perspicuity, sermo 
dilucidus, plane dicere, in §§ 48—50. Ornament, ornate 
dicere, the ornaments, figures, and numbers or rhythm, of 
speech, in §§ 52—207. And Propriety, aptum, quid maxime 
deceat in oratione §§ 208—212, The same division is follow- 
ed by Quintilian 1. 5.1. and vuL ce. 1. 2. 3. seq. to the end of 
Ix.; except that he does not place the last under a distinct 
head, but includes it under ornatus. Propriety must regulate 
the choice of ornament in making a speech attractive, as it 
does that of topics in confirming an argument. It is in the 
use of this last that the true virtue of rhetoric consists: to 
speak with purity and perspicuity, is rather to avoid faults 
than to attain excellence, vit. 3. 1.; and in this therefore 
propriety may be most signally shown. These four qualities 
of style are implicitly recognised by Aristotle in the two first 
sections of this chapter, purity being first perhaps implied 
in cagyvera, and afterwards expressly stated in c. 5. § 1, 
‘EAAnvitey: and in that chapter purity and perspicuity are 
discussed in conjunction. Propriety is directly mentioned and 
afterwards enlarged upon in ce. 7. and 12.: and the orna- 
mental character, at least in the choice of words, expressed 
by the terms py) razrewiy adda Kexoopnpéevny, 7d éEadrakar, 
cepvotépay, and Eévny tiv Suddextov: compare 7d Fevixov in 
§ 6, and Poet. xx. 3. ceuv7 8é wal...... mapa Td Kiptov. The 
examination and criticism of the different kinds of orna- 
ments of style occupy the remaining chapters, with the ex- 


see in de Orat. 1. 11. 40, 41. Comp. 
L 5. 1. dpyh rijs Mgews 7d ‘ENAl- 
few. (Puritas) Latine atqae emen- 
date loqui. Quint. vim. 1. 2. to avoid 
barbarisms, to observe the rules of 
grammar, &c. (Perspicuitas) propria 
verba, rectus ordo, non in longum 
dilata conclusio; nihil neque desit, 
neque superfluat. Id. vim. 2, 22. What 


this includes is summed up by Cic. de 
Orat. 11. 13. 49. Lastly, Orat. xu. 
79. Sermo purus erit et Latinus ; dilu- 
cide planeque dicetur; quid deceat 
(propriety) circumspicietur; unum 
aberit, quod quartum numerat Theo- 
phrastus in orationis laudibus, orna- 
tum illud, suave et affluens. 
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ception of 5 and 7, from 2 to 11 inclusive; c. 12 belongs to 
the head of propriety. 

Campbell in his Phil. of Rhet. Bk. 11. ch. 5. says. “ Besides 
purity, which is a quality entirely grammatical, the five sim- 
ple and original qualities of style, considered as an object of 
the understanding, the imagination, the passions, and the 
ear, are, perspicuity, vivacity, elegance, animation, and music.” 
The four last would be included by the Latin Rhetoricians 
under ornatus. “By vivacity” he says Ibid. p. 3. “resem- 
blance is attained; by elegance dignity of manner.” Pro- 
priety is omitted apparently as inseparable from all the six 
qualities, and not independently attainable—as it certainly 
may appear in them all. Perhaps for this reason the triple 
division is more philosophically exact. 

According to the auctor ad Heren. tv. 12 the virtues and 
graces of style may be classed under three heads. 1. Ele- 
gantia, which includes purity and perspicuity; que facit ut 
unumquodque pure et aperte dici videatur: distribuitur in 
latinitatem et explanationem. See the rest of § 17. in which 
Latinitas, and the vices of style which it avoids, soleecismus 
and barbarismus (all this being a part of grammar) and 
explanatio, que reddit apertam et dilucidam orationem, are 
defined. 2. compositio, que facit omnes partes orationis 
equabiliter perpolitas; regulates the composition, construc- 
tion, collocation, of words and sentences so as to avoid all 
harshness and inelegance (to the ear) arising from a vicious 
arrangement of words, as hiatus, alliteration, repetition of 
the same word, of the same termination, hyperbaton, and 
clauses too long to be conveniently pronounced in a breath. 
3. dignitas, que reddit ornatam orationem, varietate dis- 
tinguens. In this classification the contents of (2) may 
otherwise be distributed over perspicuity and ornament; the 
excellences implied in the avoidance of the two last of the 
six faults named being reducible to the head of perspicuity, 
and the four others falling under that of ornament. 

Hermogenes, 7. iSedv tou. a c. 1. (vol. 1. pp. 268, 274, 
Spengel.) adopts a sevenfold division. cadyve, péyebos, 
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KadXos, yopyorns, 700s, adnBera, Seworns. Most of these are 
again subdivided. Purity is altogether omitted: cadyvea 
includes perspicuity, and the rest may be referred to the 
third of Quintilian’s divisions. 

Diogenes Laert. Zenon. vil. 59. dperat 82 Aoyou eal wévre, 
‘EAAnvicpeds, cadrjvera, ovvroula, mpérov, xaracxevyn. In 
this list, which agrees with that of Cicero with the addition 
of cuvtopia, conciseness, this latter quality is defined, Xé£«s 
avTa Ta dvayxaia Teptéyovoa Tpds Syrwowy Tov mpayparTos : 
mpérrov, rékts oixela TO mpaypate: and xatacxKeun (apparatus, 
furniture, ornament), AéEts_ exrepuyvia tov iwticpdv (com- 
mon, everyday language); and therefore corresponds pre- 
cisely with Aristotle’s Eevxdv, and Eévn réEts. 

The observations upon style in the Rhet. ad Alex. are 
contained in cc. 23—29. They are slight, scanty, and frag- 
mentary. They include precepts and remarks upon the kinds 
of words, the composition of words, rules for attaining per- 
spicuity of style, amongst which are some elementary gram- 
matical notices c. 26, and explanation and illustration of the 
rhetorical figures avr/@eows, tapicwots, mapomotwors, invented 
by Gorgias, and the prominent characteristic of his compo- 
sitions and those of his followers of the ‘Sicilian’ school. 
From these Isocrates derived them, to whose school the au- 
thor of this treatise plainly belongs. 

Ch. 2. The first virtue of style, says Aristotle, is per- 
spicuity, capi elvac: for as the office of language is to 
express our meaning, if this be obscure it fails to do so, and 
does not fulfil its proper function. Next, it must be neither 
too low mean creeping degraded, nor stilted pompous extra- 
vagant, but appropriate to the subject. Of the various kinds 
of words, into which dvoyata and pjyata' (nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs, Poet. xx. 8, 9) may be divided, viz. x’pia’*, yAdr- 


1 gyéuara and phuara, see Appen- is therefore opposed to all the other 
dix A. to Bk. m1. kinds of words; to all figurative, fo- 
2 xipvov (Svoua) is the ‘proper’ word, reign, archaic, or in any way ‘uncom- 
by which any object is designated, and mon’. It is therefore distinguished 
commonly employed to express it. It from yA@rra and the rest, not only 
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Tat, peTapopai, Koopot, TeTompéva, emexteTapeva, Upnpnueva, 
é&p\Aayyuéva (common, foreign, metaphorical, ornamental, 
[embellishments, ornamental epithets I think, which are 
otherwise omitted], invented, extended, contracted, altered. 
Twining.) Poet. c. xx1, the first sort only conduce to per- 
spicuity ; all the rest may be employed to add dignity grace 
and ornament to language, and divest it of its mean every- 
day commonplace character. To alter or vary language, 
e€addakat, in this way invests it with a higher dignity; for 
we feel towards language just as we feel towards men; 
‘familiarity breeds contempt’ for the words we are constantly 


here, but also in the enumeration of 
Poet. c. XXI., where the two are thus 
defined ; Aéyw 52 xijpiov nev OB xpGvrar 
Exacta, yAGrray bé G Erepx. On the 
different varieties of nomina propria, 
see Quintilian, vir. 2. 1—11. To xv- 
pioy is opposed févov or fenxdy, any 
term that is not ‘proper’ and ‘usual’, 
any foreign or strange word, that 
strikes one as singular and unusual. 
Diodorus Siculus, x11. 53. applies the 
phrase 7d féxfow rijs Aéfews to the 
affected exaggerated style of Gorgias 
and its ‘foreign’ ornaments. See 
Whately Rhet. ch. mr. § 1. Words, 
as regards their use in writing or 
style, are in the Poetics, XXI. 4, some- 
what arbitrarily divided into seven 
classes ; the xvpia, and six kinds of 
téva or extra-ordinary. Of the logical 
or grammatical division adopted by 
Aristotle I have spoken in the Ap- 
pendix A. to this book. I will add 
some other divisions of the Latin 
Rhetoricians, Cicero and Quintilian. 
The passages will illustrate some of 
Aristotle's technicalities. 

First, Cicero, de Orat. U1. 37. 149. 
Ergo utemur verbis aut iis qu pro- 
pria (xtpia) sunt, et certa quasi voca- 


bula rerum, pene una nata cum rebus 
ipsis ; aut iis que transferuntur (uera- 
gopd, verba tralata,) et quasi alieno 
in loco collocantur; aut iis que nova- 
mus, et facimus ipsi. Here there are 
only three classes; words ‘proper’, 
metaphors, and a third novel, which 
we make ourselves (Aristotle’s wemoin- 
pévat) ; and probably also meant to in- 
clude those which we introduce our- 
selves, the yAdrra: and éfm\\aypuéva. 
Again, de Or. 111. 38.152, tria sunt igi- 
tur in verbo simplice que orator adfe- 
rat ad illustrandum atque exornandam 
orationem [here the xipsa are omitted, 
and only the ornamental words classi- 
fied.]; aut inusitatum verbum (yAdr- 
ray), aut novatum (reronuévoy), aut 
translatum (ueragdopdy). Orat. XXIV. 
80. propria et usitata ; aliena; vide- 
licet, translatum, factam aliunde ut 
mutuo, aut factum ab ipso, aut novum 
et priscum et inusitatum. Verba sin- 
gula, may be divided, according to 
Quintilian, 1. §. 3, into, nostra aut 
peregrina ; aut simplicia aut composi- 
ta; aut propria aut translata; aut 
usitata aut ficta. And in VIII. 3. 24. 
he gives three divisions, propria, ficta, 
translata. 
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meeting in everyday intercourse, whilst ‘strangers’ assume 
a higher importance and interest and dignity in our eyes. 
Hence we are to aim at a ‘strange’ i.e. unusual, not familiar, 
novel, out of the common way, diction, Eévnv moceiy rHv da- 
Aexrov ; people admire strangers whom they don’t see every 
day, and “admiration” (7d @avjacréy, ‘the marvellous’, any- 
thing that excites our curiosity,) is agreeable. But this source 
of interest is to be used much more sparingly in prose than 
in poetry ; because in the latter the subject and the charac- 
ters being further removed from everyday life can be more 
appropriately clothed in corresponding language. However 
even in poetry, a fortiori in prose’, the language must be 
accommodated to the subject, and raised or lowered in ac- 
cordance with it. But this being the case (&0), admitting 
as we must the necessity of this from the attention that 
ornament necessarily attracts, we must be particularly care- 
ful to avoid all appearance of art and elaborate study in the 
choice and composition of language, because this always 
arouses the suspicions of an audience, and the manifest arti- 
fice makes them apprehend deceit*. Of this natural style 


1 & rovros in prose. Vict. In this 
case xal signifies ‘also’, and nothing 
more; ‘in prose asin poetry’. But I 
think the sense is better and more in 
accordance with the general argument 
of the passage, if we understand rov- 
Tos of the preceding viz. poetry ; and 
then xal is ‘even’, and the argument 
a fortiori. Poetry from the elevation 
of its subject admits of a good deal 
of exaggeration in language, but even 
in poetry the language must be adapt- 
ed to the subject.—et tragicus plerum- 
que dolet sermone pedestri—the use 
of fine language by a slave or a child, 
or on a mean and trifling subject is 
ridiculous: “but even here (in what 
we were just speaking of, poetry) there 
is a propriety which consists in a 


lowering or elevation of the tone ac- 
cording to circumstances: and if this 
be true even of poetry where a more 
lofty tone is allowed, what must be 
the case with rhetoric and its prose!” 

2 brédete. The tré may either 
signify ‘underneath,’ as a guide or 
Tule to follow; the metaphor taken 
from the tracing of lines underneath 
by a writing master for the pupil to 
follow or write over; see Protag. 326. 
D. broypdwarres TH ypagid:, and xara 
Thy idiynow TGv ypauydy, which ex- 
plains the metaphor. There is a large 
family of compounds with Jr in this 
sense, of which idryeic#a is the one 
that most frequently occurs: the enu- 
meration of them I must reserve for a 
more appropriate place. jrodexvirat 
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2 


in which art has concealed art Euripides gave the earliest 
specimens’; some of his best effects are produced not by the 
employment of forced metaphors and bombastic stilted phra- 
seology, yAdrrat, Sid dvopara, and such like, but by care- 
ful selection of words out of the common language of the 


itself is used by Herodotus, 1. 189, 
and Xenophon, (Econ. x1. 18, in this 
sense. Otherwise, the Jré may ex- 
press the under tone; the primary no- 
tion, which is extended to convey the 
idea of faintness, softness, feebleness, 
and hence a low or slight degree of 
anything. In this case Uréddege will 
mean, as I have rendered it, ‘gave us 
a glimpse, or hint, or specimen’: and 
so Isocr. Paneg. § 93, vredalvero. 
Thue. I. 77. 5- 

1 In illustrating the ‘concealment 
of art’ by Euripides’ writings, Aristotle 
is of course referring to the poet's 
ordinary and better style, which was 
celebrated for its easy simplicity and 
terse neatness, 7d orpbyyvdov, Arist. 
Exnv. Karan. Fragm. 397. Dind. [See 
Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, c, XXXII. 
Vol. iv. p. 262. Ed. 1. and Miiller, 
Hist. Gr. Lit. xxv. 7.]; for there are 
occasional affectations and singularities 
especially in the later plays, which 
Aristophanes has criticised and paro- 
died in the Frogs. Archimelus, the 
author of the Epigram on the difficulty 
of imitating Euripides, Anthol. 11. 64. 
seems to have more than agreed with 
Aristotle as to the amount of art em- 
ployed by the poet in disguising the 
pains and labour that the construc- 
tion of his sentences had cost him: 
he says of his style, 


Aeln per yap Weiv xal élxporos (smooth 
as a beaten road): ¢/ 5¢ mis adriy 


eloBaiver, xaherol rpnxurépn oxd- 
Aomos. 


Of the care which the orators bestow- 
ed on disguising their art, on effacing 
as much as possible all marks of study 
and premeditation from their speeches, 
there are some curious examples in 
Isocrates’ wept dvrid. §§ 140, 159, 310, 
320. Though this speech, as the au- 
thor tells us himself at the beginning 
of it, was not only a written composi- 
tion, but never even intended for any 
thing but to be read, yet, in order to 
give the appearance of reality to the 
defence of his character and studies, 
supposed to be delivered in a court of 
law in answer to a charge brought by 
one Lysimachus—of which the main 
bulk of the entire work consists—he 
introduces passages, such as those al- 
ready referred to, of which the only 
meaning and intention is to suggest 
the notion of an extemporaneous ha- 
rangue. It afterwards became a re- 
cognised convention in the orator’s 
practice, and was introduced even in 
speeches actually delivered in the as- 
semblies and law courts: it seems to 
have been thought that without the 
use of such artifices the impression of 
vraisemblance or reality would not be 
produced. Even Demosthenes and 
Cicero condescended to have recourse 
to them; the former in the speech 
against Meidias, written but never 
delivered; the latter, under the same 
circumstances, in his second Philippic. 
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day, which are combined so as to produce a pleasing and 
poetical character. § 5. 

Of the several kinds of words, already mentioned, most, 
as foreign and archaic, double or compound and ‘invented’ 
(manufactured by the author for the occasion) words are to 
be rarely and sparingly employed in prose, for the reason 
before mentioned (i.e. that they make prose stilted and 
unnatural, being most frequently above the dignity of the 
subject)—the only kinds suitable to prose are the common, 
familiar (or appropriate, proper) terms and metaphors—the 
proof of this being that these and these alone occur in com- 
mon conversation. If the orator confines himself to these, 
his style may be novel and ornamental, yet without forcing 
itself unduly upon the attention, and perspicuous. And 
these are the excellences of style. Of two other kinds of 
terms homonyms and synonyms, (see the Categ. init.) the 
former are of service to the sophist in passing off his fallacies, 
the latter (such as vropever@ar and Badifew) to the poet. 

The rest of this Chapter is occupied with directions for 
the invention and use of metaphors, the most striking and 
important and generally useful ornament of speech. This 
subject may be more conveniently reserved for an Appendix. 
See Appendix B to Bk. m1. 

Ch, 3. From the virtues or excellences, we pass on in 
this chapter to the defects, of style. Faults of taste, ra 
uypa, yuyporns, are exhibited in the use of compound 
words; of words archaic and foreign, or so obscure from 
their rarity as to require interpretation; of epithets, or or- 
namental and descriptive additions; and last but not least, of 
metaphors. These are all illustrated in detail, chiefly from 
the vicious compositions of Gorgias and his follower Alcida- 
mas. The subject of metaphor is separately treated in 
Appendix B, at the end of this book: of the three remain- 
ing we will now say something. 

On vypér in general, see Demetrius, 7. épunv. §§ 114— 
127. Vol. 11. pp. 287—290 (Rhet. Gr. Spengel.). Accord- 
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ing to him it is the vice akin to, that is, the abuse or excess 
of peyadorpérera ; and is defined by Theophrastus, 7d darép- 
BadrXov tH oixelay atayyediay; an inflated, stilted, bom- 
bastic, turgid phraseology, “which goes beyond the proper 
style of narrative.” In Xenophon also, Symp. VI. 7, the term 
is applied to an expression a little too lofty for common con- 
versation, for which Socrates apologises. In § 119, Demetrius 
compares it to adalovela; nal xaOdrouv éroioy tl éotw 7 
adafovela, Towoitov Kab 1) Wuyporns 6 Te yap addalav Ta mw) 
mpocorta ait@ avyel buws ws mpocdvta, 6 Te piKpois Tpa- 
ypact TepiBarrwy oyxov, Kal avtds év pixpots adratovevouévo 
oxe. In § 116, Aristotle’s fourfold division of yuypa is 
quoted from this chapter. In Latin yvypéorns is represented 
by frigidum et insulsum. (Cicero and Quintilian). The 
origin of the metaphor appears in Quintilian, 1. 4, 29; fasti- 
dium movere velut frigidi et repositi cibi; words and phrases 
that have lost all their savour, and become cold and insipid, 
“flat, stale, and unprofitable”. And likewise in Demosthe- 
nes, c. Mid. p, 551, 13. édda Kai Wuypa ‘stale and cold’; of 
crimes that by this time have lost all their interest; and 
opposed to mpdcgaros, ‘fresh’, A specimen of inflated phra- 
seology, arising from the misuse of verba nova, prisca, duriter 
aliunde translata (harsh metaphors), graviora quam res pos- 
tulat, is given by the Auct. ad Heren. rv. 10. 15. 

Si7AG ovopara, supr. c. 2.5; Poet. xxi. 1, 2, where they 
are defined. They are compound words, [d7\é@ is not con- 
fined to words of one syllable, Grafenhan ad loc.] which may 
have either one member significant and the other not, or 
both significant. All the examples given in this chapter, 
probably with the exception of xatevopxncavras—a preposi- 
tion being a ovvdecpos is a Pwr) donwos, Poet. XX. 6.—are of 
the latter sort. The former means a compound word of 
which one of the elements has no independent signification, 
such as prepositions ; if adverbs are dvouata (See Append. A 
to Bk. 1. not. 1.) words compounded with them must belong 
to the second class. Most of the examples quoted being 
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compounded with adjectives fall also under the second class. 
By Quintilian, vil. 3. 43, they are called duplicia verba, a 
phrase borrowed from Cicero, Orat. Part. c. 6, where the form 
is duplicata. On the frequent employment of these in 
dithyramb, see Philoxenus ap. Athen. xiv. 642. B.; and the 
note on Rhet. 11. 2. 3. ypnoywrtarn 7 Surry A€éEts Tots b:Ov- 
papBorrovois. 

yAarrat are, according to the definition Poet. xx. 6. 
foreign words’, in a particular sense; such as otyuvov, a 
Cyprian term for a kind of dart; Plut. de Aud. Poet. c. 5. 
Also words ‘obsolete’ and ‘archaic,’ Dion. de comp. verb. c. 3. 
p. 15. (Reiske.), where they are distinguished from £éva: 
Galen. Interpr. gloss. Hippocr. (ap. Griifenhan ad Poet. l.c.), 
éca Tolvuy Tay dvopatewy év pev ToIs Tadat Hv cuvrOn, vuvi Se 
ovxére earl, Ta ev Toradta yAwooas Kadotvot. Eustath. ap. 
eund. interprets it, drefevwpévny Sidrextov: of this the two 
words put into the mouth of Gorgias, (Plato, Gorg. 450. B,) 
xupwows and xepovpynua, are examples: the Scholiast re- 
marks upon them, x. cal «. ovK elpnrau ai 5é réFers Topyiov 
éyyaptou Acovtivos yap jv. On voces inusitate, Cic. de Orat. 
II, XXXvut. 153. Quintilian, 1. 1. 35, interpretationem lin- 
gue secretioris, quas Greeci yAwooas vocant. Ib. 1. 8. 15, 
glossemata, id est voces minus usitatas. Putting all this 
together, it appears that the term yA@rras includes all words 
that are so unusual, obscure, and little known, either from 
their being seldom employed, or because they have become 
obsolete, or belong to a foreign language or dialect, as to 
require a ‘glossary’, or explanation*, All the examples in 


1 This special application of the 
word yAdrra may help to throw light 
upon the disputed question as to the 
meaning of yAdecats or yAuooy da- 
Aety in Acts ii. 4. and the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians. There seems to 
be little doubt that it must mean in 
both, ‘speaking in a foreign language, 
or foreign languages’. See Alford on 


Acts ii. 4. and Ep. 1. to the Corinth. 
xiii. 1. 

2 al uev ofy yXGrrac dywwres. Rhet. 
1m, ro, 2. Another reason for avoid- 
ing the employment of obsolete and 
little used words is given by Quinti- 
lian, vit. 2. 12. It is that from their 
obscurity they carry with them the 
appearance of pedantry and affecta- 
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this chapter are of obsolete words, found only in the earlier 
poets. On verba inusitata as an element of yruypérns, com- 
pare Czesar’s maxim, in Aul. Gell. 1 10; quod a Gaio Cesare 
in primo de analogia libro scriptum est, habe semper in 
memoria et in pectore, ut tanquam scopulum sic fugias in- 
auditum atque insolens verbum. Griifenhan, Gesch. der Philol. 
1. 187. in treating of this subject, points out how particular 
attention was directed to these yA@rrat by the teachers who 
instructed children in Homer. These drew up lists of obso- 
lete words occurring in his text, with explanations (hence 
‘glosses’, ‘ glossary’) for the use of their pupils. Being con- 
tradistinguished from évéyata xupia, Poet. XXI, words be- 
longing to the dialect in use at the time, they include also 
‘provincialisms’, dialectical varieties (such as the word cited 
in illustration by Aristotle in the text,) and may thus be 
distinguished from ‘barbarisms’, or terms of a foreign lan- 
guage, Eevixa, €Ovixa ovopata. See also Ernesti, Lex. Techn. 
Gree. 8.v. 

éri@era from the examples here given (there are two 
more c. 2. § 14.) are not confined to what we now understand 
by ‘epithets’, single adjectives; but include any ornamental 
or descriptive addition to an dvoya xvpiov. Quintilian de- 
scribes them, VII. 3. 43, as ad nomen adjuncta (from Cicero, 
Orat. Part. c. 6.), comp. VIII. 6. 29, where Tydides, Pelides, 
are epitheta. In vill. 6. 40. they are called apposita: a non- 
nullis ‘sequens’ dicitur. Comp. Ib. § 43, where ille qui Nu- 


tion. Obscuritas fit etiam verbis ab known passage, Sat. I. 77. 
usu remotis; ut si commentarios quis 
pontificum, et vetustissima pps et waseetae 

exoletos scrutatus auctores, id ipsum : . ee 
petat ox his quae inde comtraxerit, quod ie erumnis cor luctificabile 
non intelliguntur. Hine enim aliqui 2 

formam eruditionis affectant, ut que- Well translated by Gifford, 

dam soli scire videantur. He pro- 
ceeds to include technical terms of art, 


Sunt quos Pacuvius et verrucosa 


. 


Where in quaint tropes Antiopa is 


5 ® esas seen 
5 ear rhe = searariaad To—prop her dolorifick heart with 
7 teen. 


is illustrated by Persius in a well 
19 
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mantiam et Carthaginem evertit, is an ‘epithet’ of Scipio. 
See Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gree. s. v. 

Ch. 4, From the consideration of metaphors in ¢. 2., and 
their abuse c. 3. we proceed to that of the simile, edxay, 
which is a kind of metaphor with the addition of the particle 
of comparison; comp. 1. 10. 3. A simile is in fact an ex- 
panded metaphor; as a metaphor is a contracted simile Cic. 
de Oratore 111 39. 157.; or a resemblance expressed in a 
single word. Quint. viu. 6. 8, 9. In totum autem meta- 
phora brevior est similitudo; eoque distat quod illa compara- 
tur rei quam volumus exprimere, hee pro ipsa re dicitur. 
Comparatio est cum dico fecisse quid hominem, ut leonem ; 
translatio cum dico de homine, leo est. In consequence of 
this distinction, metaphor, translatio, is treated by the Auct. 
ad Heren. Iv. 34. 45, under verborum exornatio; similitudo, 
simile, Iv. 45. 59, under sententiarum exornatio. elxav, weta- 
gopa wreovatovca, Demetr. 7. épy. 11. 284. (Speng. Rhet. 
Gr.) Similes therefore are to be derived from the same 
sources, and are subject to the same rules as metaphors, § 2; 
but they belong rather to poetry than prose, and even in the 
latter are to be used sparingly. Ib. The two may easily be 
converted the one into the other as occasion requires. A 
metaphor which has been approved can be converted into a 
simile, and similes which have gained a reputation and be- 
come favourites can be employed as metaphors, with the 
explanation or details omitted, (Adyou Seduevar): a simile is 
a metaphor ‘writ large’ with the details filled in; this is 
Aoyos. § 3. 

The concluding observation upon the use of metaphor, 
§ 4, del 5& Sei—qpiarnv “Apeos, requires some special notice. 
Aristotle here says that “the proportional metaphor”—the 
last of the four kinds of metaphor, Poet. xx1. 7.—“ must 
always correspond reciprocally (backwards and forwards,) from 
one to the other, and in words under the same genus.” If 
you can with propriety call a goblet ‘Dionysus’ shield’ (it 
stands to Dionysus ‘in the same proportion’ as the shield to 
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Ares, i.e. it is his characteristic appendage, and therefore the 
shield and the goblet both ‘fall under the same genus’, and 
are dyuoyevn, this genus being ‘the characteristic appendage 
of a deity’; and so the two can be ‘reciprocally transferred’) 
then you can invert the application reciprocally, and call 
the shield Ares’ goblet. This illustration of the ‘propor- 
tional metaphor’, is given again at full length as an exempli- 
fication of this kind of metaphor in Poet. xxi. 12, and also 
more briefly in Rhet. m1. 11.11. It certainly seems from 
the terms in which Aristotle refers to it that he approved of 
the metaphor. Tyrwhitt observes, in his note on the pas- 
sage of the Poetics p. 175. (ed. 3. 1806.) that it was not 
received by all with equal favour. We learn from Atheneus, 
X. 433. D. that the author of it was Timotheus the famous 
dithyrambic poet of the 5th and 4th centuries B.c., and the 
great innovator in the dithyrambic style. Antiphanes, the 
contemporary poet of the middle comedy, had made a 
satirical allusion to the metaphor in a passage which Tyr- 
whitt has thus restored from the text of Athenzus, where 
the words are given in a corrupt and mutilated form. 


Ls 7 7 A 
—ret S pws & brdrov 
giadrnv “Apews xata Tipdbeor 
Evatov re BéXdos. , 


* The metaphor became celebrated, and was imitated by later 
writers ; see Casaubon, Comm. ad Athen. p. 728. 

Another example of the proportional metaphor is given 
by Aristotle in Poet. xx1. 13. “ what old age is to life that is 
evening to the day”, and therefore evening and old age are 
U7 TO avro yévos or ouoyevyn: the genus being, a waning or 
declining state, close, or latter end. Therefore they can be 
reciprocally transferred: we may call either old age the even- 
ing of life as Empedocles did, d5veyas Biov (and Aschylus, 
Agam. 1123. Biov divtos avyais, and Plato, Legg. vi. 867. 
npeis 8& év Svcpais Tod Biov), or the evening the old age of 
the day. 

19—2 
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Demetrius zrep) épujv. § 79, (Rhet. Gr. m1. 280. Speng.) 
has a remark upon these passages of the Rhetoric and 
Poetics, which he evidently refers to though without naming 
them, to qualify the too general principle here laid down. 
The reciprocity is not uniform: o¥ macar pévrot avrarodi- 
Sovrar, domep ai mpoeipnuévat, (from the ‘resemblance,’ for 
instance, of the general, pilot, and charioteer; that is, that 
they all fall under the same class or genus of ‘guiders’ or 
‘directors,’ so that the one may be substituted for the other ; 
we may call the commander ‘pilot of the city’, or the pilot 
‘ruler of the ship’) éel ryy varwpeay pev ths “léys oda 
éEnv eimeiv tov mrountyv, (Homer, Il. T. 59., 7odes oduTiSaxos 
“Idys. B. 824. tral 76Sa velatov”ISns. He also speaks fre- 
quently of the ‘knees’, xvnyol, of Ida.) rév 88 rod avOparrou 
moda ovxétt Urwpeay eimeiv. Schrader, not. ad loc., gives 
another instance of non-reciprocity in this kind of metaphor: 
Sparta may be called one of the eyes of Greece, but an 
animal’s eye cannot be called a Sparta. 

The chapter concludes with the words, 6 pév ody ddyos 
ouvtiBerat éx tovTwy. This observation which may easily be 
passed over, is significant, and marks a division of the sub- 
ject. Hitherto we have been occupied with single words 
as ornaments of speech, which constitute the component 
elements of discourse. We now proceed to consider the 
requirements of style mainly in reference to construction, 
composition, arrangement of words in sentences, and their 
connexion; under the heads of (grammatical) purity, ¢c. 5; 
dignity, c. 6; propriety, c. 7; rhythmical harmony, c. 8; the 
construction of periods, c. 9; liveliness, point and vigour, c. 10; 
vivacity of style, including witticisms, in continuation of the 
same subject, c. 11; and propriety in relation to different styles 
respectively suitable to the three genera of Rhetoric, c. 12. 

Ch. 5. Accordingly, we next enter upon the second divi- 
sion of the subject Xéés, the combination namely of words in 
sentences, and the connexion of the latter in harmonious pe- 
riods. And first of the origin or foundation, apy7,—the first 
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thing to be considered, the basis of all ornamental construction 
and expression, which are subsequent,—of all style, 7d ‘EXAnvi- 
fev, “EXAnuicpds, Purity; pure emendateque loqui, Vict.; the 
opposite being codoxifew. § 7. What is implied in Purity 
has been already pointed out (note on Purity, p. 279.). Ari- 
stotle distributes its contents under five heads: (1) the use 
of connecting particles and the proper connexion of sentences 
or clauses': (2) the direct expression of our meaning by the 
simple and appropriate terms; the avoidance of pompous 
or vague periphrases, sua cujusque rei appellatio, Quint. VIII. 
2.1. proprietas. See the examples given in the two follow- 
ing sections, and compare vil. 6. 59—61, on periphrasis, or 
circumlocutio; and Cicero, de Div. 11. 64, quoted by Schrader: 
(3) the avoiding of ambiguous words and phrases—illus- 
trated by Quintilian, vit. 2.6. Demetr. 7. épp. §§ 196—202. 
on perspicuity—unless your object be to mystify or mislead ; 
to disguise a lack of meaning, for instance, or as is the case 
with oracles, and the practice of diviners and soothsayers, 
whose intention is to conceal their meaning. These two last 
rules belong more properly to ‘perspicuity’; and the former 
of them is referred to that head by Quintilian in the passage 
cited, The author of the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 26. 1. combines 
these two precepts in one brief rule, rpdrov pév ody dvopato 
Tots oixelous ovopacw 6 Te av Néyns, Stadhevywv TO aupiBorov. 
(4) the due observance of the genders of nouns, as they were 
distinguished by Protagoras’; and (5) of (grammatical) num- 


1 On civdecuos, see Appendix C, at 
the end of this book. 

2 os Ipwraybpas ra yévn riav dvo- 
paruv Bippe, Appeva xal Ofrea Kai 
oxevn. This is commonly supposed 
to be the grammatical classification 
still in use, of masculine, feminine 
and neuter. I have endeavoured to 
show in the Cambridge Phil. Journal, 
No. vu. Vol. 111, p. 48—50, that this 
is a mistake; the examination of a 
passage of the de Soph. El. c. 14. is 


made to lead to the conclusion, that 
the true interpretation of Protagoras’ 
division is, that it is a classification 
founded not upon a grammatical, but 
upon areal, or natural, basis ; and that 
dppny, O7dvs, oxedos, mean, not mascu- 
line, feminine, and neuter, but male, 
female, and inanimate, “Appeva and 67- 
dea would therefore be confined to the 
designation of masculine and feminine 
proper names, and to words denoting 
distinctions of sex in men and animals, 
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ber. §6. This classification, which is very imperfect, and 
seems to include two distinct and dissimilar things under one 
general head, is reducible to two heads, grammatical correct- 
ness or observance of the laws of language, and especially 
your own language, and perspicuity. 

Again, a composition must be such as to be easily read, 
or, which is much the same, delivered—compare Quintilian, 
vit. 2. 17—; and herein a due regard to punctuation is 
required : inattention to this is one of the causes of the ex- 
treme obscurity of Heraclitus’ writings. Compare also De- 
metrius, 7. épu. § 192. 70 dé dovvderov kai Svadedvpévov brov 
doadés Tay adndos yap 1) Exactou Kwdov apyn Sia THY ow, 
@onep ta ‘Hpaxdetrove wal yap taita oKotewa rot TO 
mréeiotov 7 Avats. and Theon, Progymn. 7. Sunynuatos. § 187. 
(11. 82. Rhet. Gr. Spengel.) also Quintilian, vir. 9. 7., who 
exemplifies it’. This precept again belongs to Perspicuity. 
Further, the ‘solecism’ is to be avoided of coupling a word 
with two others which can only with propriety be applied to 


or to any conceptions, as God, to 
which sex could be attributed. oxeby 
would include the names of all other 
objects, natural and artificial, real and 
abstract. This last class would com- 
prise many words which grammatical- 
ly are masculine and feminine, that is, 
which have the masculine or feminine 
article ; d xAjow Exec Appevos H Ondeos. 
de Soph, El. lc. This view is con- 
firmed by the use of the term cxedos 
itself; which may stand very well to 
represent inanimate objects—see Plato, 
Soph. 219. 4. Gorg. 506. D.—but not 
for grammatical neuters, oJ3¢repa ; for 
a large proportion of names of exe’n 
are masculine or feminine: doxds, xAl- 
yn, paxaipa, diddy, xepxls, xapdoros 
«.7.. Aristotle's ueratd dvéuara, Poet. 
xx1. de Soph. El, l.c.—see 173 b. 32 
—appear to have the same significa- 
tion, Alpxander's commentary on the 


latter is entirely in favour of this view. 
Griifenhan, Gesch. der Phil. § 25, Vol. 
I. p. 116, who mistakes the point, 
takes no notice of this. —It is of course 
not meant that Protagoras first dis- 
tinguished male and female, but only 
that he first introduced the distinction 
into the analysis of language. 

1 No reader of Aristotle, who has 
suffered from his inattention to this 
very same essential of perspicuous 
writing, can fail to be amused with 
the naiveté and happy unconscious- 
ness which he here shows in laying 
down a rule for others which he is 
constantly violating himself; and to 
such an extent, as to be a source of 
much obscurity in his writings ; and 
in criticising others for a fault of 
which he is perpetually guilty: it is 
indeed a grave case of Satan rebuking 
sin, 
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one of them; as when éSeZv is connected in construc*’on with 
~rodov as well as xpaya, instead of aicPdveoOat, which is 
common to both’. 

The last precept, which belongs likewise to perspicuity, 
is to avoid perakvdoyia, i.e. the introduction of a number of 
details in the middle of a sentence, to the interruption of 
the construction, and the confusion and annoyance (Theon) 
of the hearers. [I refer here to Theon’s Progymnasmata, in 
Speng. Rhet. Gr. Vol. 1. p. 82, 3.] Quintilian calls this inter- 
jectio, vil. 2.15. He says it is a frequent fault of historians 
and orators, ut medio sermone aliquem inseruit sensum. It 


is in fact ‘ Parenthesis’*. 


Ch. 6. Treats of dyxos, “swelling,” grand, majestic style, 
point or dignity of style, amplitudo, grandis oratio, Vict.’, 


1 This form of violation of proprie- 
ty, or of the laws of logic, or of syn- 
tax, which resides in the use of an 
inappropriate combination, is common 
enough in the Tragic poets; of whom 
€scbylus is the chief offender in this 
respect. What shall we say to w’ 
obre gwriy...dyer, Prom. Vinct. 22. or 
to xrémov 5é50pxa, Theb. 103 and else- 
where? Sophocles is nearly as bad 
with his do0rov x\Jw in the Ajax, 
and daxw rydepavis. Philoct, 189. 
Other examples might be cited from 
Euripides and various prose authors— 
but, ecce iterum Crispinus, here we 
catch Aristotle again in flagrant de- 
lict, breaking his own rule; of which 
ebédpParuor dxotoa, Polit, m1. 8., is a 
violation not to be surpassed in enor- 
mity. When it occurs in authors of 
credit it is called by the grammarians, 
not a blunder, but a figure: and this 
with the kindred ot\Anys, is illus- 
trated at great length from Tacitus, 
by Bétticher in his Lexicon Taciteum, 
Proleg. pp. 87—9g0. I will only add 
two examples of this carelessness—for 


that is what it really is—from the 
elaborate and immaculate Isocrates, 
and that too from his most celebrated 
work, the Ilavyyupixés. See § 26, a 
glaring instance; and « still worse, 
§ 80, xal cwrijpes ddAAd ph AvpEdves 
droxadeio Gat. 

2 It is the abuse and not the use of 
Parenthesis which is here in reality 
censured. As I myself have made 
great use of the figure throughout 
this Introduction, I feel bound to say 
on its behalf, that the use of it is 
very important and valuable, when 
you have a brief observation to make, 
too short for a note, and closely con- 
nected with the immediate subject ; 
which it illustrates though it may not 
be essential, or, in a commentary, 
included in the text. It should 
therefore for the most part be em- 
ployed in explanation, or suggestion of 
something arising immediately out of 
the subject. 

3 The word is frequently applied to 
style by the later writers on Rheto- 
ric, to designate sometimes a beauty, 
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It presents a very near resemblance to ceuvérns ; cepvov like 
Gyxw6dés is almost characteristic of epic poetry. This is call- 
ed by the Auct. ad Heren. Iv. 13. dignitas ; and is described, 
qu reddit ornatam orationem varietate distinguens: hee in 
verborum et in sententiarum exornationem dividitur. This 
amplitude or dignity may be communicated to our style by 
the observation of the following rules. 1. To substitute the 
definition or description of a thing for the naked or direct and 
‘proper’ term, dvoya xipiov: but if brevity be our object the 
reverse :—both of these are found in the Rhet. ad Alex. 23. 
3—5., and perhaps come from Isocrates—or again if there be 
anything ugly, foul, indecent, disagreeable, or unbecoming in 
what we wish to express, if these qualities are inherent in 
the Aoyos, ie. in the conception or description, in the object 
described, or the associations suggested, we are to employ 
the direct designation ; if in the term itself, the description. 
2. To use metaphors and ornamental additions or ‘epithets’; 
only not so frequently as to give a poetical character to our 
composition. 3. To use the plural for the singular, as the 
poets often do. 4. In combining adjectives or pronouns with 
substantives to write the phrase at full length, repeating the 
article ; not to connect both together with one, non copulare 
vincireque uno articulo duos casus, sed utrique suum as- 
signare. Vict. Conciseness requires the contrary method. 
5. To add the copula, and avoid asyndeton. In concise 
writing omit the copula yet without asyndeton; sropevdels 
Sede Onv, not mopevOeis xai SvareyGeis, nor wropevOels Svarey- 
Geis. 6. To employ for the purpose of amplification the 
device adopted by Antimachus’, the poet of Claros, é& dv px 
éxet A€yew ; who in describing the Beotian hill Teumessus, 
introduces first all the beauties and advantages which it does 
not possess: this process may be carried ad infinitum. This 
topic may be applied either to good or bad qualities, as the 
sometimes a deformity, see Ern. Lex. 1 On Antimachus see Schrader and 


Techn. Hermog. x, idedy, 11, 286 bis, Buhle’s notes. Diintzer, Epic. Fragm. 
and 34t. Demetr, m, 287. 30 &. Pp. 99- 
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occasion requires. Similar to this is the use by the poets of 
privative epithets, which express the absence of some quality ; 
as dyopdov or dAvpov applied to pwédos, of the trumpet’: and 
as some of them (Aischylus especially) qualify an over daring 
metaphor by the addition of one of these as Znvds dxpayeis 
Kuves, avavdos ayyedos (of the dust). Compare Demetr. 7. 
épp. 11. 282 Evior 88 nal dogarifovrar tas petrapopas ériBé- 
Tous emipepopevors, dTav avrois xivdurwbders Soxdow, ds 6 Qéo- 
quis wapariderar 1o Popyvyya Gxopdov érl toi TO ToED 
Baddovtos. x... These words of Theognis are cited Rhet. 
un 11. 11. 

Ch. 7. Propriety in style, the subject of this chapter, is 
manifested mainly in two particulars, 7005 and md@os, both 
of them common to the Poet and Rhetorician, but less pro- 
minent and obtrusive in the works of the latter. They are 
therefore treated in the Poetics as well as here, but in them 
more elaborately and in greater detail, in proportion to the 
superior importance which they assume in Poetry. The 76m, 
so far as they belong to style, I have separated from the 
other two classes, and distinguished them as the ‘dramatic’ 
kind in a former part of this Introduction pp. 112,13. In 
these the propriety is shown by representing each class and 
disposition, yévos xal é&wv, § 6, in its proper ‘character’; that 
is, by assigning to each certain marks or signs, onpeia, 
which are usually characteristic of them in language, senti- 
ments, and opinions: “for the man of education and refine- 
ment would neither use the same words, nor in the same 


1 This is an instance of ‘a propor- 
tional’ metaphor: & rais peragpopais 
Tais dvahoyov. The proportion is ac- 
cording to Vict. Trumpet : sound of 
trumpet (anonymous) :: lyre : uédos 
(the proper name for the sound of the 
lyre). If therefore you substitute the 
second for the fourth, or the fourth for 
the second, you have a proportional 
metaphor. But to qualify the harsh- 
ness of this substitution, from the want 


of similarity between the two sounds, 
the epithet ddupoy is added. Exam- 
ples of the latter are extremely com- 
mon in the Tragic poets. Aisch. P. 
V. 822. Znvds dxp. xbves 899. Apdis 
Arupos. Ads xrqvis xiuw. kGpov dvav- 
Nérarov, Pheen. 818. Olacov dSdxyev- 
rov. Orest. 319. myvurfipos dpOéyxrou. 
Eumen. 245. darépas rwrhpacw, 
ib. 250, 
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way (dcavTws, meaning probably both in pronunciation and 
association), as the clown or boor;” nor do men at different 
periods of life, in boyhood, manhood, and old age, nor the 
two sexes, nor the natives of different countries, Lacedemo- 
nian and Thessalian, either speak or think alike. In the 
ma0n propriety manifests itself in the due adaptation of your 
language to the emotion that you intend to express in your 
‘appeals to the feelings’ of the audience. Anger has one 
language and one set of words and a particular tone, compas- 
sion another, admiration and approbation a third, contempt 
one totally different, and so on for the rest. But in all these 
cases alike ‘propriety’ requires the observation of one rule, 
that the art be disguised; you must not by exaggerated 
or inflated language or by an undue lowering of the tone, 
allow your audience to discover that you are acting a part 
and trying to mislead them. When you have produced the 
impression that you are yourself under the influence of 
high passion or excitement, or when you have already excited 
your hearers to a state of passion or enthusiasm, you may 
then raise the tone of your expression to a high pitch, and 
use long and poetical words: men commonly use such language 
themselves when violently excited, and they construe your 
exaggerations as ‘signs’ of the real existence of the emotions 
which you are endeavouring to express. 

So much for the general subject of the chapter; we will 
now proceed to consider some of the details. 

Of Propriety, rd zpémov, decorum. Cic. Orat. xxi. 70. 
aptum. Quint. L 5. 1. apta oratio x1. 3. 30. quid aptum sit, 
hoc est quid maxime deceat in oratione. Cic. de Or. U1. 55. 
210. ad id quodcunque agetur apte congruenterque dicere 
Ib, 1. 10. 37%. 


1 In Poet. xxiv. 23. Ar. observes in which the interest depends upon 
that elaboration of style should be ‘the thought’ and character, didvoa, 
reserved for the dpyd uéon of acom- and #Gos. mdéos is omitted designed- 
position ; all brilliancy of expression ly; see Rhet. IL. 7. 11. 
interferes with the effect of passages 
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This quality of style consists in a due proportion, dvd- 
Aoyov, or accommodation of language to subject, as lofty to 
lofty, low to low; and also (which is in reality a subordinate 
part of the other) in the due representation by language 
of, or accommodation of language to, the character and 
emotions which the speech is intended to express. Cic. de 
Or. Le. § 211. 

What this ‘proportion’ implies, or what is implied by 
tra@nrixi dé€is, is explained in § 2. This adaptation of 
language to the expression of emotion conveys an appear- 
ance of reality to the speech, comp. c. 16. § 10., even though 
it be purely artificial and uncalled for by the circumstances 
of the case, and so imposes upon the hearers; who because 
men really feel what the speech so graphically pourtrays 
under the alleged circumstances, argue from the truth of 
the delineation to the truth of the fact?: and besides this 
people always sympathise with the expression of feeling, 
whether real or assumed. And so the orators understanding 
what an effect the delineation of passion has upon the minds 
of an audience often ‘try to overwhelm and confound them 


1 On 7O0s and wdéos in style, and 
what they mean, Cic. Orat. 37. § 128. 
affectus, including both, impart the 
entire spirit and soul to a speech, 
Quint. vi. 2. 7. 8. On the whole sub- 
ject of 40 and wd, and their use in 
Rhetoric, see above p. 108. and foll. 
On the dramatic 700s comp. Poet. c. 
vi. 24. It is always indicative of the 
character or quality of the rpoalpeccs. 
Rhet. 1. 21. 16. un 16. See also 
Poet. Xv. 4. Sedrepov 32 7a dppsrrovra, 
x... defined and illustrated by Alex- 
ander, wr. cxnudrwv, wept #Oorotas, 15. 
Rhet. Gr. (Spengel) m1. 21. There is 
a full description and explanation of 
it in Rhet. m1. 16. 8. 

® The fallacy consists in assuming 
that because a given consequent fol- 


lows a given antecedent, the conse- 
quent necessarily implies the antece- 
dent, which is false, Poet. xxiv. 18. 
olovrat yap dvOpwra x.7.s. In the 
case before us the emotions represent- 
ed do no doubt arise from the facts 
stated: but it does not follow that 
they may not arise from something 
else. The fallacy consists in the con- 
version, or assumption of the recipro- 
city, of antecedent and consequent. 
The language used is the ordinary sign 
of emotion, which does usually arise in 
men as a consequence of such facts as 
those alleged: the antecedent is then 
falsely inferred ‘reciprocally’ from the 
ordinary, but not universal or neces- 
sary, consequent, 
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with the noise they make, in assuming a tone of rage, terror, 
indignation, scorn and so on, [Vict. understands OopuBovvres 
in a transitive sense, ‘tumultu in animis eorum excitato’: 
this makes it almost synonymous with catamAnrrew.] §§ 3— 
5. Style may be made ‘ethical’, (this is connected with the 
preceding, Vict.) to represent character, morata oratio, by 
using language conformable to that of the class or disposition 
or character, that you wish to represent. Every class as boy, 
adult, old man, the different ages, sexes, countries are each 
characterized by a language of their own, and the same is 
true of moral and intellectual ees, virtue and vice; the brave 
and the timid, the wise man and the fool, the temperate 
and the licentious, the cultivated man and the boor, all use 
a different language and a different tone. However it is 
not the fact that all é€es that give a definite character to 
life can be distinctly represented in speech. Physical and 
some intellectual ‘states’ must be excepted. §§ 3—7. The 
following remark wdacyovor S€ te...§ 7, is merely suggested 
by the preceding, and is added, in accordance with a not 
unfrequent practice of the author, as a parenthetical note, 
and so has no very close connexion with the general subject 
of the Chapter. It is in some sense, tpdzroy Tuva, an appeal 
to the feelings, in this way. It describes a trick for making 
an impression upon the hearers, doy. te of dxpoatai, to 
which the Aoyoypagor, those who write speeches in their 
closets for the use of others, (Victorius thinks that Isocrates, 
whose speeches are full of this artifice, is especially aimed 
at) have recourse to them usque ad nauseam, to a nauseous 
excess, xataxopws. This is to appeal to the supposed uni- 
versal belief or feeling upon some point which the author 
wishes to enforce upon his audience. The unsuspecting 
listener falls into the trap: takes for granted that mankind 
in general really do think and feel as the orator assumes, 
and not liking to stand alone in his views or sentiments 
accepts the speaker's assertion. § 7. The word xataxopws, 
the nauseous excess into which some fall in the use of the 
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preceding device, according to Victorius, suggests the follow- 
ing observation, which applies alike to all the previous rules 
of propriety’, aravtwy Tav eiddv éotw: that we must have 
regard, namely, to fitness of time and place in the use of 
every romos and every ornament of style. § 8. For every 
exaggeration or daring innovation, as in the use of language, 
every bold flight of imagination, every excess, as in dwelling 
unusually upon any point (this connects it with the pre- 
ceding), the remedy or corrective (of the bad impression 
which may possibly be made on the audience) is to acknow- 
ledge it as a fault by anticipation; to apologise beforehand 
for the assumed error or extravagance. Quintilian’s descrip- 
tion, vi. 3. 37, where he refers to this passage, reading 
TpoemiTAnocev, is 2 complete commentary and illustration 
of this artifice. The sense of the words Soxet yap adnOes 
elvat...§ 9, is exactly rendered by Quintilian, ‘in quo non 
falli judicium nostrum solicitudine ipsa manifestum est.’ 
The hearer takes it to be all true and sound and right, arnOés, 
because he sees that it is deliberate; that it is not said at 
random, but has been carefully considered. § 9. The great- 
est care and pains are always requisite to give the speech 
a natural and unstudied character: the rule ‘ars est celare 
artem’ is of the utmost importance in effecting the end and 
object of a speech, persuasion or conviction. This applies 
equally to proportion, as an element of propriety. It has 
been laid down that a certain proportion of style, tone, and 
manner, to the subject is always to be observed: but this 
if carried too far will defeat its own object: the study will 
appear; and the suspicions of the hearer will be aroused. 
For instance, there is a proportion in the tone of voice and 
manner of delivery, the expression of the features and the 
action, to the words delivered: these however should not 
be employed all at once; if the words have a harsh sound, 
(cxAnpa cvdpara are exemplified by Hermog. 7. iSedv a’, I. 


1 So Victor. ; but perhaps it is still more general, and means, “is of univer- 
sal applicability.” 
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300 and 359. Rhet. Gr. Speng.) the voice and the features 
and all the rest should not be made to assume a harsh ex- 
pression, or else the study becomes apparent (I suppose he 
means that it will appear affected and overdone): whereas 
if one or two of them are made to correspond, and the rest 
not, the same effect is produced, whilst the artifice escapes 
notice. This however is not to be understood to mean that 
we are to rush into the opposite extreme’ (Schrader)—dum 
vitant stulti vitia in contraria currunt—and pronounce for 
instance harsh words in a soft voice, or vice versa, (or per- 
haps better as Vict., to use soft and mild language in de- 
scribing harsh things and the reverse; in total violation of 
the precept of 76 avadoyoy given in § 2); for this destroys , 
the vraisemblance, the plausibility of the speech: and most 
of all if the language of passion be not accompanied with 
appropriate tone and gestures ; for in that case no one would 
believe that the emotion is really felt: or if affecting or 
exasperating circumstances be described in cold and mea- 
sured language, no effect at all by comparison will be pro- 
duced. § 10, The use of compound words, of éri@era, of 
strange unusual or foreign words, is most suitable to the 
language of passion: a man in a passion may use language 
which would be affected and intolerable in one free from 
that emotion; or again such words may be employed when 
the orator has ‘gained possession of’, overmastered, his au- 
dience, and worked them up to enthusiasm; such is the 
language of inspiration; and being themselves in a state 
akin ‘to this, they accept and approve of the terms appro- 
priate to such a condition. This is also the reason why this 
style is suitable to poetry; for poetry is inspired. These 
words, uncommon and exaggerated, may likewise be em- 


1 If this is the right interpretation something similar; not a continuative 
of the paragraph,—it is that of Vict. or inferential one. Can the odv and 
and Schrader, and I see no other—ofy € after é¢ay in the two clauses have 
must be wrong. We want a restric- changed places? 
tive or adversative particle, uévro:, or 
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ployed ironically: as Gorgias did. Arist. Pol. m1. 1. 9. (see 
Schneider); and Plato in the Phedrus. 338. D. (bis). 

Ch. 8. On Rhythm. Prose Composition should be nei- 
ther metrical nor altogether devoid of measure or rhythm: 
when applied to practice and the affairs of common life 
a complete metrical structure makes a composition unnatural, 
and the manifest artificiality totally deprives it of all truth 
and reality, of all power of moving the feelings and pro- 
ducing conviction’. At the same time it diverts the atten- 
tion of the hearers, who instead of attending to your state- 
ments or arguments are waiting for the recurring cadence of 
your rhythm; just as the children in the market place have 
got so accustomed to the invariable reply to the herald’s 
proclamation, ‘whom does the freed man choose for his patron 
or attorney? that they chime in by anticipation with the 
usual burden of the song, ‘Cleon’. The audience of the 
orator who speaks in metre are ready, like the children, to 
anticipate the close of the sentence § 1. On the contrary 
that which is altogether destitute of rhythm is like the form- 
less infinite, which only takes shape and substance by the 
imposition of the definite form’; (7épas, the Pythagorean 
doctrine in Plato Phileb. 23. c. et seq. from whom this is bor- 
rowed.) but this form is rhythm, not metre: all that is indefi- 


1 See Longinus c. 41. ap. Vict. Cic. distinguished from rhythm, Quint. l.c. 


de Orat. 111. 57. 216. Orat. 62. 209. 
2 The drepoy is only duvdue not 
évepyelg as Ar. expresses it. See 
Metaph. 9. 6. 1048. b. 9. infiniti ea 
est potentia que nec progrediatur nec 
possit unquam progredi ad actum. 
Bonitz. dwépavrov, wewepdvOa, me- 
palverat Vict. Mag. and Schrader all 
translate, terminari, finiri. But rhythm 
which is itself indefinite, see Quint. 1x. 
4-50. and Bickh. de Metr. Pind. c. 
3, cannot introduce a limitation in 
this sense, of bringing to a conclu- 
sion: this is the property of metre as 


If this translation be adopted, wepal- 
verar dpOug wav, must mean that 
everything finite can be numbered, or 
everything that can be numbered is 
finite: but this seems not to agree 
with what immediately follows in the 
next clause. The translation in the 
text seems to me to make much better 
sense. 

On the use of these rhythms in 
prose, Cic. Orat. 64.; who qualifies the 
exclusive preference of Aristotle for 
the Pwon. 
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nite, being beyond the grasp of our knowledge, is unpleasing : 
tay amreipwy mas évdéyerat AaBeiv emrvatnuny; Metaph. B. 4. 
999. a. 27. It is number that imparts this definiteness to 
every thing (number represents law according to the Pytha- 
gorean conception); and the ‘number’ of composition is 
rhythm ; of which metres are so many sections. § 2. Prose 
therefore must have rhythm, but not metre, which would 
convert it into a poem. This rhythm however is only to 
be carried to a certain point, and not to be carried systemati- 
cally through the structure of the composition; the Races 
must not be continuous. § 3. (This is explained by Hermo- 
genes, Demetrius, and Cicero, quoted in Append. C.) Of 
rhythms there are three kinds ; the heroic, iambic, and peonic. 
(See further on this subject Append. C.) Of these the heroic 
is too solemn and dignified for prose, too remote from the lan- 
guage of common conversation (reading ov AexTixds') and want- 
ingin harmony [thisis referred by Gaisf. to Demetrius’ specimen 
of spondaic rhythm. But on the one hand, the spondaic is 
the least common of the three varieties of heroic rhythm, 
dactylic, anapestic, and spondaic, and therefore would be 
the least likely to be selected as the representative of the 


1 The reading od Xexrixés, which 
suggests itself at once from a passage 
of Demetrius, 1. épy. § 42. 6 per fpgos 
ceprds xal ob Aoyixds, and adopted by 
Victorius, is at first sight a most 
plausible emendation of Aristotle's 
text; but then dpyovlas deduevos, ap- 
plied to the heroic measure, seems 
neither true in itself, nor in accord- 
ance with what is said of it elsewhere, 
as by Dionysius de Comp. Verb. quot- 
ed in the text. Gaisford’s interpre- 
tation, who understands it of the 
‘spondaic’ rhythm of Demetrius, lim- 
its most unnaturally and improbably 
the signification of #pgos. Nor is the 
explanation, that when the heroic 
measure is said to be ‘wanting in 
harmony’, all that is meant is that 


its particular kind of harmony is not 
suited to prose, a more natural or 
probable interpretation of those words. 
We must have recourse to a parallel 
passage of the Poetics, rv. 19, for an 
emendation, adopted by Spalding, on 
Quint. rx. 4. 76., Bekker. and Spen- 
gel, xal Nexrixijs dppovlas Seduevos. In 
the Poetics the passage runs, éfdyue- 
tpa 5é ddvydxis (people use in ordinary 
conversation) cal éxBalvovres rijs \ex- 
tixfjs dppovlas: which corresponds so 
precisely with what Aristotle is made 
to say by the alteration in the Rheto- 
ric, that there can be little doubt of 
its being the true reading. The emen- 
dation was originally proposed by 
Vine. Madius and accepted by Tyr- 
whitt, ad loc. 
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entire class; and again, of this same rhythm, Dionysius, 
de Comp. verb. c. 18. p. 109, Reiske, says the very opposite: 
Aaxtutixos wavy éatl ceuvos Kal els Kaddos appovias akwo- 
Aoya@ratos}; the iambic on the other hand has the opposite 
defect ; it is too colloquial and familiar, and below the 
dignity of the higher prose style’—Aristotle is still speaking 
of this measure as it appears in prose: no one would say that 
the iambic verses of Aschylus or Sophoeles are wanting in 
dignity—and this appears from the fact that the Greek lan- 
guage even in common conversation falls naturally into the 
iambic measure. comp. Poet. 1v. 19. The trochaic measure 
again is too lively light and tripping, (Poet. Iv. 18.) and 
more suitable to the licentious buffoonery of the old Comedy’: 
this appears in the tetrameter as it was originally employed. 
These two constitute only one rhythm. There remains there- 
fore the third, the Ponic rhythm, which has been used by 
all Rhetoricians from the time of Thrasymachus’, though 
none of them has defined it. It is closely connected with 
the two preceding rhythms, or ratios, Noyo.—lying in fact 
between the two, (Cic. Orat, 57. 191)—1:1,$:1,2:1. The 
heroic and iambic are to be rejected for the reasons given 
above, and also because they are too ‘metrical’, too sugges- 
tive of the cadence of regular verse; the pon, which does 
not alone constitute a metre or verse‘ (see Herm. El. Metr. 
p. 121), is free from this defect, and so obtrudes itself 
less upon the ear. Of the Pons only one is employed, 
and that at the beginning of the sentence (so Vict.)*, whereas 


Char. 6. repli dwrovolas. Harpocrat. 
8.v. xopdaxiouds. Demosth. Olynth. 11. 


p. 23, 13- 


1 Cic. Orat. LvII. 192. 
2 In comparing the trochaic tetra- 
meter to the xépdat or comie dance, 


Aristotle means to say that it wants 
steadiness, sobriety, and dignity. See 
the description of it by Donaldson in 
Dict. Antiq. p. 277. and Miiller, H. 
Gr. L, xxvin. 7. dignitatem non 
habet. Cic. Orat. LVil. 193. On the 
xopSag see further Interpp. ad Arist. 
Nub. 540. Casaubon ad Theophr. 


3 Quint. 1x. 4. 87. says he invented 
it. 

“ Peon minime est aptus ad ver- 
sum. Cic. Orat. 57. 194. 

3 Vater’s suggestion that redev- 
tavres has dropt out before xal dpxé- 
evo bad occurred to me independent- 
ly. Perhaps however xal alone may 
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of the two kinds’, opposed to one another, -~~~ and ~~~-, 
the former is adapted to the beginning, the latter to the end : 
for a short syllable at the end carries with it an appearance 
of incompleteness, and as it were mutilates the rhythm: the 
period should be broken off at a long syllable, and the end 
marked, not however by the copyist, as by a full stop or 
marginal note, marking the beginning or end of a sentence, 
mapaypagy’, but by the rhythm coming to an abrupt and 
decided close. 

Ch. 9. The Period’. 

So far of the harmonious flow of the sentence in respect 
of the distribution of the quantities of the syllables of which 
it is composed: the next thing that we have to consider 
is the structure of the sentence itself, in respect of the 
arrangement of its words and subordinate clauses. In this 
view there are two kinds of style‘, called severally e/popévn’, 


be so interpreted; “at the beginning 
as well” (as at the end), 

2 So Cic. de Or. m1. 47. 183. Quint. 
Ix. 4. 96. 

2 ba Tov ypagdéa, wapaypadiy, see 
Vict. note and Cicero quoted by him ; 
and Ernesti, Lex. Techn. s.v. rapa- 
ypapy. 

3 On the Period, besides the au- 
thors hereafter to be quoted, see Dis- 
sen, Introd. essay to Dem, de Cor. p. 
XXIV.; p. XXXIV. on Arist. Rhet. 11. 
9. 4.3; and on dyrixeudvn Nékis, p. XL. 
seq. 
* Dionysius, de adm. vi dic. in De- 
mosth. init., distinguishes three varie- 
ties of style. First, that which is re- 
presented by Thucydides, the avernpa 
Aéfts or dppovla, described at length 
by Dionysius, de Comp. Verb. c. 22. 
This is a rough, harsh, uncouth, awk- 
ward style, without neatness, smooth- 
ness, or careful construction, like a 
wall built of rough unhewn stones, 
thrown together without fitting or 


adaptation; and is characterised by 
exaggeration and affectation in orna- 
ment and construction. The second 
is the Arh wal dgedns Adis, the 
smooth, simple, easy style of Lysias 
and Thrasymachus. And the third 
lies between these, as a mean, péon 
dMéis; it is the periodic style of Iso- 
crates. See further on this subject in 
a paper ‘on the Sophistical Rhetoric’, 
in Camb. Journal of Philology, No. 
1x. Vol. 111. p. 268. seq. 

5 The elpouévn dékis, or ‘jointed 
style’ (Mure) is called by Demetrius 
(wr. ep. wept wepebdwv. § 12) Sinpyuérn, 
‘disjointed’, and a little farther on, 
Scadervuévy, and dreppcuévn, all imply- 
ing the same want of connexion and 
coherence and systematic arrange- 
ment. Aquila, § 18, quoted by Gais- 
ford, Not. Var., characterises this style 
by the terms, soluta, perpetua; as 
though it ran on for ever, having no 
natural termination. In Auct. ad 
Heren. tv. 11. 16, this loose kind of 
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and xateotpappévn, or 1) év tepiddots A€Ets. The first is the 
style of Herodotus and the earlier Xoyoypagor, Cadmus, Acusi- 
laus, Scylax, Hecatwus, Diogenes of Miletus, Charon, Hella- 
nicus &c. (see Mure, Hist. of Gk. Lit. Bk. Iv. ce. ii, iii) 
In it the sentences and clauses are strung together, eipopevor, 
hang one from another, like the links of a chain, or the joints 
of a reed, or onions on a rope, with no other connexion than 
that which is supplied by the ovvSecpor, or connecting par- 
ticles. This is compared by Aristotle to the ava8orai or 
preludes of dithyrambs, in which the rambling, flighty, inco- 
herent character of the modernised dithyramb’ chiefly showed 


composition, without any internal 
principle of cohesion, is called, dis- 
solutum genus orationis, quod est sine 
nervis et articulis, ut hoc modo ap- 
pellem fluctuans, eo quod fluctuat huc 
et illuc, nec potest confirmate neque 
viriliter expedire se. This is illustrat- 
ed by an example: and the style op- 
posed to it, the periodic, thus cha- 
racterised: diffluit enim totus (sermo 
dissolutus) neque quidquam compre- 
hendens perfectis verbis amplectitur. 
Isocrates wep dvrid. § 184 has ouvel- 
pew of ‘concatenation’; and Deme- 
trius applies the term ouvelpecOa: to 
the ‘stringing together’ of periods. 

1 dyaBodal. Arist. Pac. 827—831. 
Av. 1385. seq. where Cinesias is made 
to describe the present flighty and 
aerial state of his art. Pind. Pyth. 1. 
7. wpooulwy duBoral. Arist. Probl, 
x1x.15. The Schol. on Aristoph. Le. 
(referring to Homer, Od. a. 155.) ex- 
plains it, as usual, ras dpyas r&y doyd- 
tw, Twining on Poet. note 17. p. 
180, has this remark, ‘ dvaBodal... 
meaning, I think, evidently, the long, 
irregular, protracted, Odes of the more 
modern dithyrambic poets; such as 
those of which he speaks in the Pro- 
blem. For the word dvafod% here, 


does not, I believe, signify exordium, 
procemium, as usually understood, but 
was probably the name by which these 
bal paxpal xal wodvedeis were dis- 
tinguished, and opposed to the old and 
simple Dithyrambic in stanzas.” I 
can see no reason for understanding 
the word here in this novel and un- 
natural sense : it is plain that the rea- 
son for singling out the commence- 
ment or prelude, and distinguishing it 
from the rest of the ode, in these pas- 
sages in which the characteristics of 
the altered dithyramb are brought into 
notice, is that the dyafody was the 
part of the ode in which these charac- 
teristics were most prominently dis- 
played. Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c. xxx. 
§ 3. seems to regard these dvyafodal as 
simply musical, without words. 

The antistrophicdithyramb of Arion, 
Stesichorus, and afterwards of Pin- 
dar, was first relaxed in its structure, 
rhythm and musical accompaniment 
by Lasus of Hermione (flor. circ. B.c. 
522.), by innovations which impaired 
its set, formal, systematic or antistro- 
phic character. This relaxation was 
carried still farther by the ‘Attic Di- 
thyrambists’ (i.e. of the Attic style 
or period, not native Athenians), Mela- 
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itself; whilst the regular dithyrambic chorus in its earlier 
antistrophic form, as used by Arion, Stesichorus, Pindar, 
is likened to the regular, organized, system of the periodic 
construction. The eipopévn réks, says Twining, on Poet. 
n. 17. p. 180, “has no other unity than that which copula- 
tives give it, nor any other measure (i.e. rhythm) than the 
completion of the sense, and the necessity of taking breath.” 
As the type and exemplar of this style Herodotus is selected 
by Aristotle, Hecatzeus of Miletus by Demetrius, 7. épy. § 12. 
It is there described as 7 eis K@Aa NEAULEVN OV pddra AAAT- 
hows ouvnprnuéva, ta Treiocta Tov “Hpoddrov are also in- 


cluded. 


The opposite to this is the periodic called by Aristotle 
kaTeotpapyévn; a term adopted by Demetr. l.c., who refers 


nippides of Melos [the popular judg- 
ment of this writer is given by Xenoph. 
Memor. I. 4. 3. and specimens of his 
style are to be found in Bode, Gesch. 
d. Hell. Dichtk. Vol. 1. Pt. 2. p. 295. 
seq.]. Ion of Chios, Philoxenus, Cime- 
sias, and Timotheus, at the end of 
the sth and during the first half of 
the 4th century B.o, It seems from 
Aristoph. Pac, and Av. Il ec. that 
the compositions of both Ion of Chios 
(Pac. 835) and Cinesias were distin- 
guished by this rambling, incoherent, 
extravagant, character, and daring 
flights ; Cinesias appears not only in 
Aristophanes’ Birds, but also in Plato's 
Gorgias, 501. E, as a poet who wrote 
merely to give his hearers pleasure, 
without any regard to their instruc- 
tion: and in the Nubes 333. the word 
doparoxdurra is coined to designate 
the rhythmical and musical variations 
and twists and tricks and quavers of 
this new fangled poetry and music. 
Its authors and composers are fed by 
the Clouds, whom they celebrate in 
return, Philoxenus is parodied in 


the Plutus, 290. (Miiller.) On this 
subject in general see Bode, Gesch. d. 
Hell. Dichtk. Vol. m. Pt. 1. p. rit. 
seq. and 290, seq. and Miiller’s excel- 
lent account of these changes Hist. Gk. 
Lit. c. xxx. Aristotle, in Probl, xrx. 
15., states the fact of these innova- 
tions, and accounts for them by the in- 
creasing fondness for imitation or mi- 
micry, wherein he coincides with other 
writers. To this was due the dropping 
of the Chorus in Tragedy, and the 
recitation of the Dithyramb by single 
performers, because these alterations 
both lend themselves to imitation. 
He cites the parallel case of the aban- 
donment of antistrophic construction 
in the tragic Monodes, or 7a dd 
oxnvis. The fragments of the Dithy- 
rambs are to be found in Bergk’s col- 
lection. Poet. Lyric. Gr. pp. 837—868. 

1 So Cicero, de Orat. Imt. 44. 175. 
‘ille rudis (orator) incondite fundit 
quantum potest, et id quod dicit spi- 
ritu non arte determinate.’ Opposed 
to this is the edavdrvevoros ékcs of 
§ 5- 
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directly to Aristotle. In a period the members are integral 
parts of one whole, having a relation to it and to one another 
The characteristic of the period, and that which distinguishes 
it from the efpouévn AéEts, is the organization of the sentence; 
the internal construction which adapts the several parts to 
one another so as to form a perfect whole’ which has a 
beginning and end in itself, independently. (Arist.)*. This 
is expressed by xatreotpaypévn, ‘ compact, condensed, concen- 
trated*’, and implied in the definition of the period given by 
Demetr. u.s. cUoTnpa éx K@AwY x.7.d.; and likewise in the 
description given of it by Dionysius, de Lys. Jud. 6, 7 cvertpé- 
govea Ta vonpata Kal otpoyyvAws éxpépovea. The character 
ascribed to this construction of sentences by the term zrepiodos 
is that of a definite self-containing completeness‘: a ‘circuit’ 
is complete in itself, like a circle; when a man makes a 
circuit he comes round again to his starting point’. So we 
speak of ‘rounding’ our sentences. Referring to the pas- 
sage of Dionysius, Miiller says, Hist. Gk. Lit. xxxvi. 5. note, 
“what is meant by the orpoyyvAov appears clearly from the 
example given by Hermogenes from Demosthenes (Hermog. 7. 
evpec. Trepl Teptddou. II, 240. Speng.); such a sentence is like a 
circle which returns necessarily into itself.” But the circle of 
the period is not only complete and independent, but also 
comprehensive. This character appears especially in the 
Latin equivalents, circumscriptio, comprehensio verborum’. It 
is likewise called ambitus verborum, circuitus, continuatio’, 
Cic. Orat. § 204. comp. §§ 38, 208: the two former exactly 


1 So Dion. de comp. verb. c. 2 calls 
it dppovla Adyou. 


4 adroredds. Hermog. 3. mepiddov. 
m. edpec. Top, 3’. I. 240, Speng. Rhet. 


2 Demetr. on this defin. ed@ds yap 6 
thw replodov Aéywr eupaives Sri Fpxral 
woev xal dwroreheurhoe: wo Kal érel- 
yerat els 7d Tédos, Gowep ol Spopets 
apebévres. 

3 Similarly, Dion, Ars Rhet. 5 § 6. 
contrasts drayyeNa ouwvecrpauydrn 
with denpnudry. 


Gr. 

5 &0ev xal weplodos dvoudedn, dwe- 
xagGeioa Tais dd0%s rais xuxdhondéor kai 
wepwdevpévars’ Demetr. u.s. 

® Cic. de Orat. 11. 51. 198. circui- 
tum et quasi orbem verborum. 

7 Compare Quint. Ix. 4. 22 who 
adds conclusio, and IX. 4. 124. 
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render the Greek qepiodos. Demetrius 7. épy. lc. has a very 
happy comparison of the period to a vaulted roof or dome, 
mepupepns otéyn, in which the several clauses or x@Aa are 
represented by the stones which by their mutual resistance 
and pressure upon the centre join in supporting and keeping 
the whole together: the S:aredupévn épyenvela, ‘ loose, inco- 
herent, style’ is compared to stones lying near one another 
scattered and uncombined. @omep yap cecwpeupévors em’ ad- 
AyjAoLs Ta KGAG Coxe, Kal ovK Exovar civderw Ovd avTépecry, 
ovdé Bonbotvra addAndows, woreEp ev Tats Trepiodors’. Hermo- 
genes 7r. evpeo. tou. &. has a chapter on the structure of the 
Period and its xé\a. Harris, Phil. Inquiries Pt. 1. ch. 4 thus 
illustrates the difference of the two styles. No sentences, he 
says, are so pleasing as the period. The reason is, that while 
others are indefinite, and like a geometrical right line may be 
produced indefinitely, the Period like a circular line is always 
circumscribed, returns and terminates ata given point, &c. See 
the excellent observations on the period in Campbell's Phil. of 
Rhet. Bk. m1. c. 3. § 3°. See also Whately, Rhet. ch. 111. p. 286. a, 
(Encycl. Metr.), who shows how the periodic construction was 
better adapted to the ancient than to the modern languages. 
This eipouévn ré€ts, to return to Aristotle, § 2, is the style 
of all the old writers of the age of Herodotus’ and earlier, but 
is no longer employed by many. It may be defined ‘that 


which has no end in itself but 


1 Of the ‘soluta oratio’, Quintilian 
says, that its membra...insistere in- 
vicem (this is Demetrius’ dyrépecs.) 
nequeunt. VIII. 5. 17. 

2 Campbell admirably illustrates the 
construction of a period by the follow- 
ing example. “At last, after much 
fatigue, through deep roads and bad 
weather, we came with no small diffi- 
culty to our journey’s end.” 

3 "Hpodérov Souplov. Wesseling's 
note, to which Gaisf. refers, merely 
says, after quoting Aristotle, that 


runs on until the sense comes 


some had on his authority altered the 
text in Plut. de Exil. p. 604 and de 
Malig. Herod. p. 868 to Gouplov. That 
Herodotus might properly be called a 
Thurian from his having joined the 
colony sent there, and there finished 
his history, as Strabo tells us x1v. 
Pp. 979. 

Demetr. mr. épu. II. pp. 264, 272. 
Ed. Speng. in quoting the same words 
has 'AXxapragojos, as in our texts, 
It is doubtless one of Aristotle’s or- 
dinary slips of memory in quotation. 
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toan end.’ It is therefore disagreeable by reason of this in- 
definiteness; for every one is anxious to see the end: and this 
is why runners in a race do not pant and gasp and become 
exhausted till they are close upon the goal; for up to that 
time, having the goal constantly in view they are insensible of 
the fatigue’. §§ 1,2. In the xateotpaypévn or periodic style 
the definition of the period is, a sentence that has a beginning 
and end in itself, independent, and a magnitude that can be 
taken in at one view’. This style is pleasing, because it is 
definite or finite; the other being indefinite or infinite, per- 
petua, running on for ever: and also for the reason that the 
listener is always fancying he is grasping or getting hold of 
something, because he finds something constantly concluded ; 
whereas in the infinite continuity and incoherence of the other 
style there is nothing to lay hold of, nothing to get a previous 
conception of—as in a period you look forward to the end of 


? Victorius I think altogether mis- 
understands this passage, The xap- 
«rip in bis view is not the goal, but 
the turning point of the Slavdos, from 
which the goal cannot be seen. Con- 
sequently, tunc omnes vires conten- 
dunt, they put out all their strength, 
et ita spiritum effundunt et anhelant, 
ut prope dissolvantur (so he interprets 
éxmvéovot xal éx\dovra:). As I am not 
quite sure that I understand bis mean- 
ing I will give the explanation in full 
in his own Latin. ‘et ita spiritum 
effundunt et anhelant, ut prope dis- 
solvantur, quod ab ipsis antea non fit, 
quia ipsum (finem) cernant.” That is, 
that the loss of the sight of the goal, 
makes them pant and almost melt 
away, which did not happen as long 
as they had it in view. But in the 
first place, if the race was over the 
double course, as V. supposes, they 
would not see the goal until they had 
passed the xaumrip; and secondly, it 


may be questioned whether this be 
true as a matter of fact. And thirdly 
it does not give the right interpreta- 
tion of éxwvéover and éxdvovrat; nor, 
I think, (here) of xaywrjp, and the en- 
tire illustration. The general concep- 
tion suggested by reading over the 
passage is plainly this; that the run- 
ners have the goal in sight from 
the very beginning of the race; conse- 
quently, having the goal or end always 
before them, they keep up their spirits 
and their efforts till they reach it; and 
it is not till then that they flag and 
grow faint. The xaumwrip is the turn- 
ing point of the diavdos, but the goal 
of the ordd:ov or single race: it may 
therefore stand for either; and this is 
the explanation of the familiar tragic 
phrases, xéurrew Blov, and xaurrhp 
Biov (where it stands for répua), ‘to 
reach the goal, i.e. the end of life’, 

? On the length admissible in a pe- 
riod, see Hermog. and Demetr, IL cc. 
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the sentence, and seize it by anticipation before it is concluded 
—nothing to accomplish or finish, get done, (avdev). It is also 
easy to learn, because as its symmetrical structure can be mea- 
sured by number, (in § 6 he calls this its wérpov, ‘measure’,) 
which is the easiest of all things to keep in memory, so also is 
the period: and this is why verse or metre is so much more 
easily recollected than prose. The period must contain a 
complete and entire sense ; and that and the period must be 
brought to a close together. 
plete till the close of the period—the period must not be 
broken off before the sense is complete, which would lead to 
all sorts of blunders and misapprehensions—as for example in 
the opening lines of Euripides’ Meleager (Sophocles is a slip 
of the author’s; ‘a name, not being a number’, as Aristotle 
himself would have said, ‘is less easily recollected’), if we 
were to put the full stop, break off the ‘ period’, at the end of 
the first line, we should suppose the author to mean that 
Calydon is in the Peloponnesus. §§ 3, 4. The period may be 
either simple, consisting of only one member, povoxwdos ; or 
complex, of several. Quint. 1x. 4, 124, 5. The limit assigned 
to the length of the period by the Greek Rhetoricians is four 
x@Xa ; Quintilian allows a greater number. The period which 
consists of more than one ‘member’ must be complete in 
itself (as above described); its parts must be distinct and 
definite ; and such as not to embarrass the author in the 
delivery by undue length or complication, evavamvevaros ; 
this latter quality must not depend upon a mere arbitrary 
division, like that of the lines of Euripides above-mentioned, 
but must have reference to the entire period, and must be 
effected by a proper arrangement of its several subordinate 
parts. The «@dov is a part or member of this’. These and 


The sense must be left incom- ‘ 


1 On the xdda in the construction 
of the period see Hermog. lc. and 
Demetrius 1. c. xaddov is briefly de- 
fined by the former, drnpricpéry did- 
voa, ‘a completed sense’; and their 


arrangement in the construction of 
the period well illustrated. No period 
should have more than four, (Quint. 
IX. 4. 124 admits more). This is im- 
plied by Hermogenes, and expressed 
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the periods must be neither too long, nor truncated or stunt- 
ed, docked or maimed, i.e. coming abruptly to a conclusion. 
An undue brevity gives an unpleasant check to the listener, 
pulls him up too short—he feels balked—and almost brings 
him on his knees, as it were: because he has involuntarily 
formed in his mind a notion of the proper measure; and 
when he is suddenly pulled back as he is hurrying on to his 
foregone conclusion, like a horse or man suddenly checked 
in mid career, by the sudden cessation of the sentence, is, as 
it were, nearly brought on his knees to the ground. Those 
which are too long, on the other hand, leave the hearer 


by Demetrius al péyurrat 52 ex rerrd- 
pov. Aristotle's dpeAfs is expressed 
in Dem. by arAods: he gives as an 
example, the first sentence of Hero- 
dotus’ history, ‘Hpodérov...... dwédets 
Hse; and adds } yap cadhs ppdors word 
pis wapéxeras rais Tar dxovivrww dia- 
volats, 

The distinction of xdupa and KGdov 
is given by Hermogenes in his next 
chapter wepl wvetuaros. It reats ac- 
cording to him merely upon the com- 
parative length of the two; each of 
them being an drnpricuévn didvoa. 
The difference is illustrated by a pas- 
sage of Demosthenes, q. v. This sub- 
ject is much better treated by Quinti- 
lian, IX. 4. 122. 123. His division is, 
membruim, incisum, periodus, or cir- 
cuitus. The incisum, which most de- 
fine merely as a part of the membrum, 
is according to him, a complete sense in 
which however the numbers or rhythm 
are not yet complete: the membrum is 
a complete sense, and a complete 
rhythm; but although absolutely and 
per se it has a complete sense, in rela- 
tion to the entire period and the en- 
tire meaning which the author has in 
view it is incomplete. It is like a 


limb severed from the body: it is per- 
fect in itself as a limb; but as it is in- 
tended to form part of a given whole, 
the body, relatively to this it is incom- 
plete and meaningless. One need 
hardly observe that our names for the 
‘stops’ in punctuation, comma, colon, 
period, are borrowed from these Greek 
names of sentences and their subdivi- 
sions, of which they mark the conclu- 
sion. The Latin equivalents are mem- 
bra and incisa. Cic, Orat. § 211. 
Quint. 1x. 4. 22 and 122. The auct. 
ad Heren. rv. 19. 26, seems, like Aris- 
totle, to include both under membrum ; 
which is defined, res breviter absoluta 
sine totius sententie demonstratione ; 
and illustrated by short clauses which 
Hermogenes would have called xcéupa- 
ta; et inimico proderas; et amicum 
ledebas: the sentence, ‘et inimico prod- 
eras, et amicum ledebas, et tibi ipsi 
non consulebas,’ consists of three mem- 
bra. Longinus, ars rhet. w. Adfews. 1. 
309. Speng., introduces a third sub- 
division, repixory. The xéupa consists 
of two or three words only ; the xwAov 
is double of this in length; and the 
wepixory includes two or three «ada, 
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behind, in the lurch; as when people are walking (as the 
Greeks took their exercise) in the porticoes of a gymnasium, 
backwards and forwards ; if one of the party goes beyond the 
ordinary bounds, the rest are left behind; so the hearer 
having the proper measure of the period in his head—this is 
the ‘limit’ of the exercising ground—if the orator exceeds 
that, stops short, as it were, and is left behind. These over- 
long periods become entire speeches (orationes Vict.), and as 
rambling and incoherent as the avaBodai. And so, as the 
old joke of Democritus against Melanippides has it, when he 
exchanged the old antistrophic dithyramb for the modern 
avaBorai, they become like all evil counsels and inventions, 
most mischievous to their author. The ‘joke’ consists in the 
substitution, in a line of Hesiod, of paxpa avaBory for xaxr) 
Bovdy, and cannot be represented in English. Those of 
which the members are excessively short make no period at 
all; and so, accordingly (odv) they hurry on the audience at a 
headlong break-neck pace; the audience as we say is carried 
away by them’. §§ 5, 6. 

Of periods consisting of more than one member there are 
two kinds; one in which the parts are balanced contrasted 
set over against one another ; opposed, avrixe:pévn ; the other 
in which there is no such opposition or connexion by way of 
contrast, but the members are merely divided, and uncon- 
nected in this sense. The latter is passed over in silence as 
requiring no further notice. The antithesis of the former 
may be conveyed in two ways: either by balancing opposite 
by opposite in the two contrasted members; or by uniting 
two opposites as it were under the vinculum of a single word, 
as two opposite substantives or participles by a verb. Both 


1 The quotation from Cicero, in 
Quint. IX. 4, 122, may serve as a 
specimen. Domus tibi deerat? at ha- 
bebas, Pecunia superabat? at egebas. 
This illustrates the general principle, 
though it is not strictly speaking a 
period. Of course the rapidity of 


style is in proportion to the shortness 
of the members of which it is composed. 
Abiit, excessit, erupit, evasit, is ano- 
ther example. A colon, in its wider 
sense, may consist of a single word, as 
diximus. 
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of these varieties are illustrated by an example taken from 
Isocr. Paneg. 47.D. Antithesis is further exemplified by a 
string of instances taken with one exception from Isocrates’ 
Panegyricus, § 7. The source of the pleasure which we 
derive from this figure is to be sought in that principle of our 
nature which leads us to desire above all things the acquisition 
of knowledge. (See the reff. on c. 10 § 2). For opposites 
when brought into contrast and placed alongside of one 
another are more easily recognised, and their nature better 
understood. Further we like it, because it bears a resem- 
blance to one form of syllogism, the édeyyos (see the ana- 
lysis of 11. 25), which also places opposites (opposite conclu- 
sions) side by side for the purpose of comparison; and so it 
wears to us the appearance of a sort of proof. aplowais, 
another figure introduced into rhetoric by Gorgias, and adopt- 
ed by his pupils and followers, consists in the equality, in 
point of length, of two contrasted members of a period. This 
is commonly called icéxwAov; and is made by Demetrius 
(1m. 267. Rhet. Gr. Spengel) a branch of zrapoporov. It is 
illustrated by an example from Thucydides, in which the 
number of syllables in the contrasted members is precisely 
equal. rapopoiwors, also introduced by Gorgias and his 
school, is defined by Aristotle, ‘a figure which makes the 
extremities of two members resemble one another in sound’; 
when it occurs at the beginning the similarity is found in the 
entire words. The figure is usually called dyovoxdtapxtov 
when the beginning is similar, 6zovoréXevroy when the simi- 
lar sound is at the end. This latter may be effected either 
by syllables, one or more, of the same sound; or by a rraats, 
inflection, of the same word ; or by repeating the same word. 
All these are exemplified. These three figures, antithesis &c. 
may all occur in the same sentence, of which Demetrius uw. s. 
p. 266 supplies a very complete example from Isocrates’ 
Helen. § 17°. Lastly antithesis may be false ; as in the line 


1 Theophrastus, ap. Dion. de Lys. fication of the varieties of antithesis. 
Jud. c. 12, has a more complete classi-  dvrifeois 3’ fore rpirtds, bray rG arg 
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of Epicharmus, written in ridicule of the Sicilian rhetoricians 
his countrymen: so Demetrius, u.s. p. 266., who quotes the 
same line. 

Ch. 10. The two following chapters treat of the means 
by which the liveliness and point and vividness which give 
an interest to composition and secure general applause may 
be imparted to style. These are, ra doreia’ and rd evdoxi- 
pobdvta. The sources of these are found to be three; meta- 
phor’, antithesis, and évépyeia*. The last consists in placing 


7a évavria, # TG évarrly ra aird, H 
rots évayrios Ta évavria mpocKarrryo- 
pnoy3. Victor, in his note on the pas- 
sage of Aristotle thinks, that the two 
divisions may be identified. Theo- 
phrastus (in the same passage) has also 
some remarks on the use and abuse of 
the two figures raplowors and mapopol- 
wois; and Demetrius, epi duocoreded- 
tw. (Rhet. Gr. 111. 267. Speng.) 

The author of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
treats of these three figures in cc. 27, 
28,29. The names and definitions 
that he gives them are nearly identi- 
cal with those of Aristotle: the differ- 
ence, which is but slight, is in the 
name and definition of the ard. 

Quintilian, 1x. 3. 75—80, treats of 
waplawors aud mapouolwois. 81—86 of 
dyrifera, which he calls contraposita, 
distinguishing several species. The 
two first he refers to the general 
head of similia, and divides them into 
four species: 1. which he calls rdpicoy 
quoties verbum verbo simile, aut non 
dissimile valde, queritur. This may 
occur (apparently) in any part of the 
sentence. Others however refer rdp- 
toov to members not dissimilar. 2. 
épooréd\evtov, 3. duoidrrwrov similar 
(grammatical) cases in corresponding 
clauses. 4. ladxwXov, membra equalia, 
clauses of equal length, 


For further illustrations, and refer- 
ences to various authors on this sub- 
ject, see Camb. Journ. of Phil. No, 
vit. pp. 69—72, where these figures 
are classified. 

1 doreia, ‘graces of style,’ ‘clever 
things,’ in general, is rendered by 
Vict. voces urbane, sermo lepidus, 
voces acute et elegantes. faceta oratio, 
Spengel on Rhet. ad Alex. c. 22. (23). 
In these two chapters of this author 
and Aristotle it seems to signify not 
‘wit’ merely, nor ‘grace’ nor ‘orna- 
ment,’ but rather ‘pungency, point, 
liveliness, sprightliness of style,’ which 
keeps up the interest of an audience 
and relieves the weariness of long sus- 
tained attention. The directions for 
attaining to it are widely different in 
the two authors. 

2 With dvridects raplowers is after- 
wards included as an instrament for 
imparting vivacity to style, c. 11. § 10. 

3 dvépyeca has here its proper sense, 
as usually employed in Aristotle's 
philosophical terminology, It is actus, 
actuality of existence or actualisation 
of action, as opposed to dormant latent 
potential existence or capacity of ac- 
tion which is expressed by 4ivayus. 
This actuality is exhibited in style by 
placing objects before the listener as 
living and moving, growing (as plants), 
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objects before the mind’s eye mpd dupatwy (the two are iden- 
tified in c. 11 § 2. and c. 10. § 6.), as though they were living 
and moving; in representing things as actually going on in- 
stead of about to take place ; which appears from the examples 
in the next chapter, § 3. This quality appears especially in 
endowing inanimate objects with life and motion. The 
source of the pleasure which we derive from style is, as usual, 
the gratification of the desire of knowledge instinctive in the 
human mind. § 2. All words therefore and figures or combi- 
nations of them which seem to convey some knowledge 
easily are the most agreeable and the most highly approved. 
Now yAdrraz have no significance at all to us, and the com- 
mon terms by which objects are designated, xipra, we know 
already. Of single words therefore there remain only meta- 
phors; as when old age is compared to a dry stalk or stubble, 
‘the sere and yellow leaf,’ we learn by means of the genus that 
both are withered, have lost their bloom and are fallen into 
decay. Poets’ similes have the same effect: only not in the 
same degree, since they are longer and therefore less pointed: 
and besides they do not assert directly that one thing %s ano- 
ther, and so the mind makes no inquiry into the matter. Inthe 
same way rhetorical arguments are pointed lively or interest- 
ing which convey information rapidly. §§ 2, 3. And for this 
reason, he adds by way of a note, neither superficial enthy- 
memes are popular, because they are already obvious to every 
body; nor those which when stated are not understood ; but 
those in which the new information comes simultaneously with, 
or only a little after, the statement of them. This last remark 
has reference to the sense or meaning of words, with which 
we are not here concerned. § 4. Returning now to the proper 
subject of the chapter, § 5, he observes that of figures of 


and fulfilling the functions of animated ed ddvayus as future, c. 10.§6. This 
beings, c. 11. § 2: or again, events latter is well illustrated by c. 16, 7. 
and occurrences as in the course of IIparréueva admit of vivid description, 
actual transaction, rparréueva, instead so as to produce &\eos or other emo- 
of describing them in their undevelop- _tiona. 
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speech, belonging to structure or composition, antithesis has 
most of the quality in question; of single words metaphor ; 
and thirdly évépyeva or vivid representation. § 6. The rest 
of the chapter is devoted to the exemplification of this qua- 
lity in metaphor, and a number of famous examples are 
cited, which like Pericles’ sayings had “left their sting 
behind them” in men’s memory. It appears that the fourth 
kind of metaphor, the proportional, is most applauded. Aris- 
totle is here treading on much the same ground as in c. 2., 
where he gave directions for the use of metaphors, pointing 
out what is to be sought after and avoided in the invention 
of them, and the sources generally from which they may be 
most advantageously derived. He is no doubt in the present 
chapter rather giving examples of notable metaphors, than 
rules for forming them; and his excuse for dwelling so much 
upon this particular subject throughout the first division of 
this book, is that the metaphor is, as all writers on Rhetoric 
acknowledge, by far the most striking and important of the 
ornaments of style-—that in which the ability and taste of 
the writer most display themselves. § 7. 

Ch. 11. In pursuance of the same subject, we have now 
to explain more fully what we mean by the expression mpé 
éupatewy rovety, and how it is to be effected. The phrase is 
in fact equivalent to évepyodvta movetvy, and implies a repre- 
sentation of things as living, moving, growing in actual 
existence: thus to call a man rerpa@yawvos is a metaphor, since 
it implies completeness, but this carries with it no évépyea: 
but to say that he has his vigour, all his powers “in full 
bloom” does so, because the metaphor is derived from the 
growth and flourishing of a plant. This is further illustrated 
by several examples from Homer, in all of which animation 
and active powers are ascribed to inanimate objects. §§ 1—4. 
The similitudes of metaphor are to be sought in things proper 
and appropriate to the object which is to be represented by 
the metaphor (c. 2. §§ 9, 12. c. 10, 4, 6. c. 11, 10.); and yet 
the point of similarity must not be so plain and evident that 
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no one can help seeing it. It is in this choice of metaphor that 
the sagacity or cleverness and natural ability, evoroyia, edpuia, 
of the speaker are principally shown; just as the philosopher 
shows his ability in tracing resemblances in the most dis- 
similar things when engaged in collecting facts subservient 
to an induction, or to the formation of a general conception or 
idea. (The latter process is well illustrated by Plato, Symp. 
211.) Examples of this are given, § 5. 

Most of the point and vivacity of style is imparted by 
metaphor, which often includes a sort of temporary deception 
practised upon the listener; who is imposed upon for a time, 
as it were, by the similitude in which he does not at once 
trace the resemblance; and is therefore all the more struck 
with it, it becomes more unmistakeably evident to him that 
he has learnt something which he did not know before, when 
he discovers the meaning’. He seems to say to himself— 
“ So it is; and I missed it! and I never thought of it!” It is 
to this source that Aristotle with the greatest acuteness 
traces the pleasure that we derive from riddles; whether 
they are expressed in the form of Stesichorus’ apophthegm’, 
or as regular enigmas; from jokes apa mpocéociay, or map’ 
brovoray® (so numerous in Aristophanes), which take you by 


1 wapa 7rd dvavrlws Exew, “from ils 
being contrary to what he expected,” 
ie. when he missed the point. The 
phrase is interpreted by Victor of the 
hearer himself, who finds himself now, 
after he has recovered from his first 
suspicion, “in the opposite state” to 
that in which he was before. 

3 drégpGeyua, ‘a terse pointed say- 
ing,’ Vict. acute voces, specially cha- 
racteristic of the Lacedwmonians, ra 
Aaxwnxd drop0éyuara, Rhet, 1. 21. 8. 
see Xenoph. Hellen. mm. 3. 56., and 
Plutarch’s collection. drégeyua is 
a -yvépen, minus the universality and 
the moral purpose. 

% wapdb5ofor is illustrated by Quint. 


vur. 5. 15, by a couple of examples. 
He calls the figure ex inopinato. De- 
metr. 1. épu. Im. 295. gives specimens 
from Homer, Od. 369. Otrw éyo miua- 
tov Sonat, and Arist. Nub. 179, lud- 
riov ipeldero, Cic. de Orat. 1. 63. 255. 
70. 284. jocus preter expectationem ; 
which he also illustrates. The source 
of the amusement derived from jokes 
wap’ brévoay or rapa mpocdoxiay, is 
the surprise they cause by an ‘un- 
expected (dwrpogdéxyrov) turn given to 
the sentence or sentiment. As a 
modern example of it may be quoted 
Erskine’s formula of reply to all ap- 
plications for subscriptions for chari- 
table purposes. Sir, I beg to ac- 


3 


0 


surprise; and from all verbal jests, puns, and plays upon 


words. 


These plays upon words, verbal witticisms, are in- 


cluded under the general name of apazrerompéva’, in which 
the apa implies ‘perversion,’ or simple ‘ change,’ turning or 


twisting aside from the proper and apparent sense. 


Of 


TaparreTompéva, Ta Tapa ypaupa oxoppata’, or jokes that 
depend upon a change of letter, [er upon an ambiguity 
occasioned by using the same word in two different senses], 


knowledge the honour of the receipt 
of your letter, and to subscribe (here 
the reader had to turn over the page) 
myself your obedient servant &c. 
Rogers’ Table Talk. 

Another is Rogers’ own memorable 
epigram on Lord Dudley, 

They say he has no heart, but I 

deny it; 

He has a heart—and gets his 

speeches by it. 

When the Rev. Sydney Smith dur- 
ing his last illness was recommended 
by his medical attendant to “walk 
upon an empty stomach”, he gave an 
‘unexpected’, but not unpleasant, 
‘turn’ to the prescription by whisper- 
ing, ‘‘ whose?” 

1 From the analogy of rapdonpos, 
mwapaxexoupuevos, Aristoph. &c. and wa- 
paroeiv itself, which is to ‘counter- 
feit, forge, falsify,’ in Thuc. 1. 132, and 
Athen., 513. A., wapa ypduma is inter- 
preted by Vict. cavillationes que mu- 
tatis litteris fiunt ; and similarly rapa- 
weronpéva are, nomina ad risum ex- 
citandum leviter immutata; and so 
Ern. Lex. Techn. It might mean also 
‘jokes that depend upon the letter’: 
wap ‘in accordance with’; where the 
jest lies in the letter, rather than in 
the spirit, or meaning, didvora. rapo- 
vouagla is called by Auct. ad Heren. 
Iv. 2, 29. adnominatio (so Quint. rx. 


3. 66) quum ad idem verbum et ad 
idem nomen acceditur commutatione 
unius littere aut litterarum, aut ad 
res dissimiles similia verba accommo- 
dantur. All the examples involve 
merely a similarity of sound, which is 
effected in various ways by change or 
addition &c. of letters, just as in the 
Greek. It is to be observed that the 
writer is not here defining the mean- 
ing of rapd in the original word—in 
fact wapovouacia is not mentioned at 
all—but simply describing or illustrat- 
ing its acquired sense. Quintilian 
seems to understand the word in two 
different senses. In 1x. 3. 80 he iden- 
tifies it with duo:oré\evrov, and illus- 
trates it by the jingle of patrimonium 
and matrimonium ; in IX. 3. 66, when 
he calls it adnominatio, the application 
seems quite different; though it may 
possibly be included under similarity 
of sound. See also Hermog. m. dear. 
i. 367. Speng. Rhet. Gr. Alterum 
genus est (ridiculi) quod habet parvam 
verbi immutationem, quod in littera 
positum Greci vocant wrapovopaciay, 
ut nobiliorem mobiliorem Cato, &c. 
Cic. de Or. 11. 63. 256. mapdvupos, in 
Categ. 1. a. 11, 13. signifies change of 
the form or termination of the word. 
wapdyew 7O dvéuart. Gorg. 493. A- 
and Cratylus, 407, 0, Diog. Laert. 
Vit. Plat. § 26. 
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‘literal,’ verbal jests, are a variety. These are said pera- 
orpédey dvoua, tv change or twist a word out of its proper 
and natural sense, or give a different ‘turn’ to it. As in 
the example, the word @parre: naturally seems to mean, and 
is intended so to be taken, ‘ you are confounded; but it is 
changed or perverted in the pronunciation or application so 
as to imply a double taunt, Oparr’ ef (effeminacy, and foreign 
extraction). Jokes or plays upon words when the same 
word is used in two different senses, as dpyy in the following 
example, seem not to be included under ta rapa ypdappa. 
They are called simply agreéa, § 7, innocent lively pleasantries, 
distinguishable from oxwppara, bitter, mordant, gibes, or 
taunts; and if they have any distinct name given to them 
it is ouwvupia. Ambiguum, Cic. de Or. 11. 62. 253. 254, 255, 
§ 8. In these kinds of doreta that we are now considering, 
the metaphor or double entendre’ or whatever else it may 
be, must always be suitable, applicable to the person or occa- 
sion, (from the connexion of wpoonxdvrws in the example, 
this seems to be the sense here); in this its principal merit 
consists. To all of them alike the same rules apply, the 
more briefly and antithetically they are expressed the more 
popular they are: the reason is as before, that the contrast of 
the two seems to teach more, and the brevity more quickly. 
§ 9. In these witticisms there must always appear either a 
special individual application, or else they must be expressed 
with peculiar elegance or point; if the ‘mot’ is to be at once 
‘true’ (aAnOés, either simply ‘true’ in its ordinary sense; or 
‘apposite, well applied ;’ or ‘sound, genuine,’ and so ‘carrying 
weight,’ ‘telling,’ as Vict. sententiam gravem et honestam) 
and not on the surface, trivial, such as anybody could say, or 
might occur to any one. These do not always go together: 


1 Victorius reads ouwrupuig and pera- soughtin, or conveyed by, double en- 
gopG. He understands the words to tendre or metaphor. I think from 
mean, that the merit of these dereta what follows the version in the text 
consists in the elegance or propriety is right. 
of them, and that these are to be 

21 
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a phrase for example may be ‘true’ or ‘weighty,’ ‘sound 
sense, and yet very trite and common-place. But if it have 
both these qualities, if it be as before, and also pointed or 
well expressed, it will then be popular. In fact the more of 
these particular graces of style, which go to make aoresorns, 
any phrase possesses, the more vivid and striking it will be ;— 
as metaphor, and metaphor of a particular kind, antithesis, 
parisosis, and évépyera. § 10. We have seen that the most 
important of all -the aids to vivacity of style is metaphor: 
now similes may always be considered as in some sense 
(rpérrov twvad) metaphors, and those too of the best sort; and 
therefore they must be included in the consideration of aoreva. 
That these are metaphors, and of the best sort, viz. the pro- 
portional, appears from the fact that two objects are always 
compared in them, as when a shield is called Ares’ goblet, 
or a bow a chordless lyre. On the dvadoyov in the first 
example see above, II. 4 4.; and (more clearly) Poet. 21. 
12. By the same analogy, I suppose, the second example 
is a proportional metaphor; because, the bow being the attri- 
bute of Apollo in one of his characters and the lyre in 
the other,—bow : Apollo (as archer) :: lyre : Apollo (as musi- 
cian)*,—to qualify the harshness of such a metaphor the word 
ayopSos is added, which shows that it is not an appendage of 
the god in his character of musician. (On this phrase see 
Demetrius 7. épy. 1. 282, Rh. Gr. Speng.) However, he adds 
as a note, the two expressions I have quoted are not simple 
and ordinary metaphors; to each of them a word was added: 
a simple naked metaphor is when one thing is said to be 
another, as a shield a goblet, or a bow a lyre, without any 
addition as a reference (apds 6 éotw, Poet.*). § 11. Com- 
parisons may be made without the proportional metaphor, 


1 In the same way, c. 6. ult., hep. 290. 
says it is a proportional metaphor to 2 Vict. illustrates by this ar)\jj wera- 
call the sound of a trumpet dAvpory opd the phrase in Poet. xxI. 12, xal 
uédos. See on c. 6, n. 3. Introd. évlore rpooriPéacw dv’ ob Aéyet, wpds 
p- 297. And on gidAn “Apeos, 0. 4.84. 8 éoru, 
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(see § 14) § 12, but the best contain such. In similes the 
poets meet with the most signal failure and success § 13. All 
proverbs also are metaphors ‘from species to species; an 
example is given, § 14. All approved hyperboles’ are like- 
wise metaphors. This implies that there are other sorts of 
hyperbole, but those which are expressed by metaphor are 
the best. As when it was said of the man with the black 
eye, ‘you'd have taken him for a basket of mulberries’— 
the metaphor lies in the common quality of redness or purple; 
for both the mulberry and the black eye are purple: but the 
distinctive character of the figure lies in the excessive amount, 
which makes it a hyperbole. [dAAd 76 zroAd opd8pa; the ellipse 
to be supplied seems to be éoriv épuOpev. The great quantity 
makes an excess of redness, which constitutes hyperbole.] 
Again the similes quoted above may be construed as hyper- 
boles, by merely dropping the particle of comparison. Thus 
— you'd have taken him for Philammon in close and deadly 
encounter with the sack. You'd have taken his legs for 
parsley, so crooked are they. When expressed thus they 
become hyperboles. § 15. This is Quintilian’s superjectio 
per similitudinem; illustrated by Virg. in. vim. 691. Credas 
innare revulsas Cycladas. (This example is given by Vict. 
and Maj.). The hyperbole is a figure which expresses 
vehemence, as violent passion; it is therefore petpaxiadns, 
characterised by those qualities which distinguish young 
men; implies fire, spirit, exuberance, exaggeration. It is 
therefore unbecoming in the mouth of old age. The figure 
is an especial favourite with the Attic orators. § 16. 

Ch. 12. He now returns to the subject of propriety, in 


1, 29. it is called augendi minuendive 


1 Hyperbole, Quint. vu. 3. 67—76 
discusses and illustrates very fully. 
He calls it decens veri superjectio ‘a 
becoming exaggeration of the truth’. 
(The word is borrowed from Livy, 
Spald. ad loc.). Three of its species 
are expressed by similitude, compari- 
son, metaphor, §§ 68, 69, 7o. In Ix. 


causa veritatis superlatio. According 
to the Auct. ad Heren. Iv. 33. 44, 
superlatio est oratio superans veritatem, 
alicujus augendi minuendive causa. 
He also distinguishes one kind, cum 
comparatione aut a similitudine. See 
also Cic. Topica. X. 45. 
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respect of its application to the three kinds of rhetoric’. 
The same style is not suitable to written compositions, (such 
that is as are intended to be read,) and to debate’; nor again 
to the two kinds which are included under the latter, delibe- 
rative and forensic speeches. Every one who wishes to suc- 
ceed and make himself a name in public life, or in fact do 
his duty as a citizen, in which writing as well as speaking is 
often required, must of necessity be acquainted with both*: 
for the one involves at any rate purity and correctness of 
language and grammar,a solecism or barbarism calls forth a 
smile or a hiss from the audience; and the other is absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of imparting any thing you have 
occasion to say to the rest of the world. §1. Still the writ- 
ten style is distinguished by a nicer accuracy and a higher 
degree of polish and finish‘; the style of debate is that which 
is best adapted to declamation or delivery. Now there are 
two things in particular which render a speech suitable for 
declamation, 705 and 7ra@os; the accommodation of the lan- 
guage to the delineation of (1) character, the ranks, ages, 
fortunes, morals, manners, habits of men; and (2) of emotions 
and passions’, These are most suitable to the a@ywvortixol 
Aeyot, because in them it is most important to assume the 
appearance of reality. And this is why actors (whose busi- 


? Compare Quint. vim, 3. 11. seq. 
which seems partly taken from Ari- 
stotle. 

7 Some of the points of difference 
between the ‘graphic’ and ‘agonistic’ 
styles are pointed out by Whately, 
Rhet. ch. rv. p. 301. a. and 299. b. and 
foll. (Encycl. Metrop.). 

® Thuc. 11. 60. 5, 6. as a commen- 
tary on this. 

* On dxplfea, high artistic finish, 
see above p. 11.; Grant, note on Eth. 
Nic. 1. 7, 18. On some of its various 
meaninggs, see further in note on c. 12, 
§ s. Iutrod. p. 328, This kind of dxpl- 


Beta, instyle, is developed by Quintilian 
in the passage above referred to. VIII. 3. 
dx Bhs and drnxp:Bwpyévos are applied 
to style by Isocrates, Paneg. § 11. 
and opposed to dw)\d@s, in the sense 
of ‘highly finished, elaborated, and 
adorned with all the graces of rhe- 
toric.’ The same Isocrates, wept dv- 
715. § 46, seq., says that the style of 
the Panegyric is near akin to poetry. 
5 Compare Quint. 11. 8. 12. (in con- 
cionibus deliberatio) affectus, ut que 
maxime, postulat. Nam et concitan- 
da et lenienda frequenter est ira &c. 
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ness is declamation) look out for plays, and poets for actors’, 
which express and are capable of expressing these qualities. 
Not but that the poets also who write to be read have their 
share of applause [Baortdfew = Soxipatew ap. Gramm. Vict. 
This interpretation seems to suit the connexion better than 
‘in manibus versantur,’ unless that also can mean ‘are popu- 
lar.’] as (Cheremon*® whose style is as finished as that of a 
professional speech writer (like Isocrates), and Licymnius the 
dithyrambic poet. When brought into comparison many of 
the ‘composers’, (as Isocrates, according to Hieronymus of 
Rhodes, in Dionysius, de Isocr. Jud. ¢, 18.) in the actual con- 
tests of the assembly or the forum appear poor and meagre, 
wanting in body and vigour; whilst some of the ‘orators’ 
speeches which have enjoyed a fair reputation [which have 
passed muster very well by the aid of a good delivery® (ed 
AeyGévres; so Vict. and Maj.)] when taken in the hand, sub- 
mitted to the test of perusal, lose all their effect, and look 
like the work of mean and unskilful (unartistic, unprofes- 
sional, iSvwrixoi) composers*. The reason of this is because 
they are intended for the arena of actual debate, and to that 
they are adapted; they were never meant to be read, and 
want the nice finish which written compositions require. 
And so the qualities and artifices of style which tell in decla- 
mation, for which they were intended’, when divested of this 





1 So Vict. and Maj. It may also be, 
personages for their dramas who offer 
marked features of character and vio- 
lent passions, 

2 Cheremon’s writings abounded in 
minute, and doubtless highly wrought, 
descriptions, as of flowers. Athenus. 
This of course would give the op- 
portunity for introducing the minor 
graces, and elaborate finish, and nice- 
ties of composition; whether shown 
in careful construction, or in the use 
of ornament and rhetorical figures. 

3 The interpretation in the text 


would require Aéyor. It can mean 
nothing but ‘ well spoken of’, pyropes 
being understood. 

*On ‘spoken’ and ‘written’ speeches, 
as to the difference of the effect upon 
the audience &c., and the prejudices 
against the latter see Isocrates, Philip. 
§ 25 seq. p. 87. 

5 On the illusion produced by the 
delivery of a speech, and the advan- 
tages which an orator derives from it 
and all the attendant circumstances 
of an actual contest in affecting the 
minds of an audience—such as the 
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aid do not ‘fulfil their proper function, —as for instance asyn- 
deta, and the reiteration of the same word—and though the 
orators employ them in their debates as adapted to delivery, in 
the written style, ‘they appear silly, and are justly reprobated, 
§ 2. To this is appended by way of note the following in- 
junction; to be careful in such reiterations [to vary the voice, 
tone, gesture; so Vict.’ Or rather,] to vary the form of the re- 
curring phrases in such a way as to avoid stiffness and mono- 
tony; such variety in the construction in fact seems to pave 
or prepare the way to the delivery, to suggest the same va- 
riety in the declamation’. After illustrating this by an ex- 
ample from some unknown rhetorician—Aristotle seldom or 
never coins examples of his own*—and a most obscure re- 
ference to two plays of Anaxandrides, [on which Meineke, 
Fragm. Comm. Gr. 111. 166, throws no light,] he adds; in fact 
if such a construction of the sentence is not helped off by the 
delivery it becomes intolerably stiff and awkward, like the por- 
ter in the proverb who carries the beam, (or as we say, like a 


8b¢a Tod Aéyovros, the guwvh, the pera- 
Bodal al & rats pnropelais yryvdperat, 
the xa:pol, and so on—as compared 
with a written composition, read and 
criticised in cold blood, see Isocr. Phi- 
lip. p. 87. c. D. quoted above. 

173 peraBdd\ew. Victor's inter- 
pretation here though apparently na- 
tural is incorrect. Major., Schrader., 
Ernest, Lex. Techn., Spald. on Quint. 
IX, 3. 38., Meineke, Fragm. Comm, 
Gree. 111. 166., (and the passages of 
Anaxandrides), allunderstand it of the 
figure yerafodr4; which is described 
by Quint. 1. c. hanc rerum conjunctam 
diversitatem Caecilius weraBodtp vocat ; 
and illustrated by an example from 
Cicero pro Cluentio, exactly corre- 
sponding with that in Aristotle’s text. 
Major. ad loc. cites three more of the 
same kind from Cicero in Pisonem; 
and Spalding ad loc, Quint. another 


from Demosth. de Cor. p. 328., given 
by Alexander wept peraSodzs IIT. 35. 
Sp. Rhet. Gr. It consists, as appears 
from the example, in expressing, for 
the sake of variety and animation and 
amplification in several distinct clauses, 
all sometimes introduced by the same 
word, a set of phrases which might 
all have been gathered into one sen- 
tence and connected by copulatives. 
It may thus be regarded as a sort of 
asyndeton, with which Aristotle seems 
to class it. 

2 wep ws mpoodorae? TY twoxp. 
seems to have much the same sense 
as what Dionysius says of Demosthe- 
nes, de adm. vi dic. c. 22. p. 1023. 
(Reiske) that his speeches, adrol d:3d- 
cxovew w&s adrods broxplyecOat dei, viv 
hey elpwvevduevor...mpopopas. 

3 There is one exception in a sub- 
sequent chapter, 
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man who has swallowed a poker.) § 3. Similarly asyndeta, with 
which the preceding may be classed, must be varied in the 
delivery, and never pronounced with the same character’ and 
tone, as if they all meant only one thing. While we are on 
the subject of asyndeta, he continues, again by way of note, 
it may be remarked that they have this peculiarity; that they 
make it appear as if several things were said in the same 
time, when in reality there is only one. For as it is the pro- 
perty of the connective particle to give a unity to several 
things, so the removal of this has the opposite effect of con- 
verting one into many, and accordingly serves the purpose of 
amplification®, And this is the meaning of Homer's repe- 
tition of the word Nepevs in the Iliad, B. 671; the reiteration 
gives an importance to the name which fixes it in the me- 
mory for ever, though this is the only place in which he is 
mentioned by the poet. It is in fact the same fallacy* which 
was noticed before (11. 7. 4); the supposition viz. that if one 
thing is the necessary consequent of another the converse 
likewise is true: a person or thing of which many things are 
said must necessarily be frequently mentioned, but it by no 
means follows from this that when one is frequently men- 
tioned many things must be said of him. § 4. Returning 
now to the main subject of the Chapter, he proceeds; the 
Deliberative style is exactly like cxtaypapia—painting in 
light and dark shades, chiaroscuro, without colour; we may 
render it for the purposes of the illustration ‘scene painting’ 
—it is meant to produce its effect at a distance, and will not 
bear close inspection or nice criticism. But the greater the 
number of hearers the more distant so to speak is the point 
of sight‘: the style should therefore be broad rough and tell- 


1 40e, habitu animi, Vict. Maj. I. 7. 5+ 

2 See Harris, Hermes, 11. p. 240. * So in acting, the larger the thea- 

3 It consists in assuming that ante- tre the more likely are any delicate 
cedent and consequent are reciprocal- shades of expression in feature, tone, 
ly convertible, when they are not. action, and character, to escape the 
See Top. 1x. 167. b. 1. 8q, and Rhet. notice of the audience. 
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ing massive and grand; all niceties of style and language, 
minute touches, delicate finish, are superfluous and thrown 
away in both, the painting and the speeches; whereas forensic 
speaking, where the number of hearers is smaller, admits of 
this dxp(Bea' in a greater degree. Theophrastus herein fol- 
lows his master. Quint. 11. 8. 62. The difference between 
the three kinds of audience, in respect of the degree of adepi- 
Bea which each of them allows, seems to turn mainly upon 
the numbers of each. In a great crowd like the assembly 
the orator can only be imperfectly heard by reason of the 
actual distance, the correspondence between cxtaypadia and 
a deliberative speech is therefore to be taken literally, the 
spectators and audience are both at a distance, and the style 
in each of them has to be accommodated to that distance, 
and the imperfect perception consequent thereupon: besides 
this, there are the distractions of the contest, party feeling, 
hope and fear, passion and excitement, which also divert the 
attention from minute and delicate points; these obstacles to 
the exercise of critical judgment upon style prevail less in a 
court of law; and least of all with a single judge,—as an arbi- 
ter, or, it may be, a ‘critic, (xperjs as a judge in the games, 
musical and theatrical contests, &c.). Forensic speaking 
therefore admits of a greater degree of finish of style, and 


stance in the writings of Isocrates: 
of course such an ornament as a bold 


1 dxplBeca seems to include likewise 
closeness and exactness of reasoning, 


and keeping to the point; from what 
follows, 7 52 Sixn dxpiBdorepov' Ere 32 
B@ov...€Adxuorov ydp dorw ey pnro- 
pixois, which plainly refers to ‘ reason- 
ing processes." Compare also, c. 17. 
§ 12. And so Victor. note on ém- 
Secxrixh NEkts ypagicwrdry, The larger 
the assembly, the more latitude in rea- 
soning and assertion may the speaker 
allow himself. And this seems to be 
true. Still it mast refer principally 
to all the artificial graces of a finished 
composition, such as appear for in- 


and happy metaphor tells as much 
upon a popular audience as upon a 
more refined one. On the points of 
difference between compositions in- 
tended for speaking and for reading, 
and more particularly, between the 
latter and the forensic kind of speeches, 
see Isocrates 3. dvrid. § 46. seq. and 
especially, Phil. § 25, 6. It would 
almost seem as if Aristotle had bor- 
rowed some of his hints for this chap- 
ter from this and similar passages. 
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careful and minute exactness of reasoning; (for this seems to 
be included from. what follows;) and most of all an argument 
conducted before a single judge or arbitrator, who is close at 
hand, undisturbed by noise and tumult, his judgment clear 
and unclouded by the passions excited by a contest’, and 
who can therefore take in the case at one view, and dis- 
tinguish between that which properly belongs to the subject 
before him and that which is not to the point. Accordingly 
there is here more room for ‘finish,’ and ‘exactness’ in style 
and reasoning. Such I think is the general meaning of this 
passage. Major. however makes the difference between the 
three audiences turn upon the degree of their refinement, 
and capability of judging, which requires a different mode of 
handling the subject specially adapted to each*. But there 
seems to be no reason why the members of a court of law, 
constituted as these were at Athens, should be more refined 
or better educated than those of the assembly; and besides 
Aristotle himself in the Politics, 11. 10, gives a (somewhat 
paradoxical) opinion, thatthe collective judgment of the zoAXol 
is upon the whole superior to that of any individual, however 
highly cultivated, even upon questions of taste, or works of 
art; because the sum of the several items of taste and judg- 
ment possessed by each man in a mob must exceed the 
amount that any single person can possess. 

And therefore, he continues, the same orators do not suc- 
ceed in all these styles, and before all audiences, Where 
there is most opportunity for declamation, there exact finish 
is least in place; and this is where the qualities of voice, 
as power, flexibility, sweetness, and especially loud voice, find 
most room for their display. And as this opportunity of 
course varies in proportion to the size of the audience, it 
follows by implication, that an orator who shows his power in 
declamation and action is most fitted to address the assem- 


1 This is equally true of the ‘critic’ the ‘ Philip’, already quoted. 
of a written composition ; and is point- 2 This is in some degree counte- 
ed out by Isocrates in the passage of nanced by Top. 1x. 164. b. 27. 
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bly : those who succeed better in close reasoning and accu- 
racy and finish of style are more in their element at the bar. 

Now of all the three kinds of rhetoric, the demonstra- 
tivum genus is most adapted for writing; for as its réXos, and 
intention, is to be read, so its épyov or appropriate function 
lies in reading’: it appeals therefore more to exact and 
minute criticism; the reader has time and leisure for reflex- 
ion; and calmness and quiet and freedom from excitement 
and passion: and in the second degree, for the reason be- 
fore mentioned, the forensic kind. § 5. 

Some writers* on Rhetoric have introduced a further and 
unnecessary distinction, that style should be sweet and ‘mag- 
nificent’: for, why these rather than any other of the moral 
virtues (of which according to the philosopher, magnificence, 
peyaXorpéreva is one)? and besides, we have already shown 
how such a style is to be attained; nothing additional is 
required, as if this were something distinct from the quali- 
ties already inculeated. A pleasing style will be formed by 
the proper mixture of the elements of style already enume- 
rated; the familiar, and the strange or foreign, (i.e. orna- 
mental as described. c. 2), and rhythm, and persuasiveness 
arising from the observance of propriety. I say a pleasing 
style will follow from the observance of the rules and injunc- 
tions above given; for why else have we said that style must 
be clear or perspicuous, and not mean and commonplace, ju) 
Tarrewiy AXA Kexoopnpévnv, ceuvorépav, Eevixnv, Ch. 2. § 2., 
but appropriate to the subject? The virtues of style like all 
others lie in ‘the mean’. gcagyvera for example, perspicuity, 
lies between the two extremes of loquacity, garrulity, tauto- 
logy and such like ‘in excess’, and too great brevity and con- 


1 The relation of the &pyor, ‘the from Plato, Rep. 1. 352. D. seq. 
proper and natural function of any- ® These writers are probably Iso- 
thing’ to its dper} and ré\os—the crates and his school. A very similar 
former is determined by it, the latter superfluous distinction is criticised, 
determines it—is examined in Eth.  . 16, 4. 

Nic. 1. 6. The doctrine is borrowed 
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ciseness, which tends to obscurity, (brevis esse laboro obscu- 
rus fio) ‘in defect’, And so end the observations on style. 
Ch. 18. We now come to the second of the two main 
divisions of the contents of this book, viz. raft, the ordering 
of the topics which are to be handled in the speech. By 
Isocrates and Aristotle’s immediate predecessors the speech 
was made to consist of four parts, under which all the argu- 
ments and several topics of persuasion were arranged. These 
were mpoolwwov, Sinynots, wiorers, and émridoyos’. The con- 
tents of these several parts, as they were usually employed, 
are briefly described in an extract from the Art of Theo- 
dectes, preserved by the Schol. on Aphthon.’ (in Gaisf. nott. 
varr. p. 31); mpoowmtacacbat mpds edvoav, Sinyjoacbat mpos 
mist, aywvicacbat Tpds arodekw, dvaxeparatwcacbat mpds 
avapynow: and more fully by Cicero de Or. 11. 19. 80. Jubent 
(i.e. the current rhetorical treatises,) enim exordiri ita ut 
eum qui audiat benevolum nobis faciamus et docilem et at- 
tentum; deinde rem narrare ita ut veri similis narratio sit, 
ut aperta, ut brevis; post autem dividere causam aut pro- 


1 The multifarious divisions and 
subdivisions of the speech which were 


an uncertain writer in the same VII. 
33-; and again, with the words slight- 


adopted by the earlier rhetoricians 
may be seen in Plato, Phedr. 266. E, 
267.8. They are however all reduci- 
ble to these four heads. The divisions 
of the speech are treated by Diony- 
sius, Ars Rhet. c. x. § 12. foll., with 
reference to the various modes of 
handling them prevailing in practice. 
Subsequently, the usual division was 
into 5 parts; wlcres being divided 
into confirmatio and refutatio, ra 
wpds dvridixoy. This appears regular- 
ly in Cicero; and, in reference to the 
judiciale genus, in Quint. m1. 9. 1. 

* This passage is cited by Schmidt 
(on the date of the Rhet. p. 7.) as a 
quotation from Doxopater, in proleg. 
rhet. (Waltz. rhet. gr. vi. p. 19,) and 


ly altered in another uncertain author 
vil. 33: in the second of these the 
words occur, Té\os 52 rijs pyropixijs od 
7d dw\Gs weicae dd\AG 7d wWiMavais xp%- 
cacOa pebbdos, as from Theodectes, 
This is Aristotle's modification of the 
original definition of rhetoric, ‘the 
art of persuasion.” See also Spengel, 
Art. Script. p. 156. It does not seem 
certain however that these words are 
cited by the author from Theodectes. 
Schmidt, p. 9. takes no notice of them 
in arguing the question of the non- 
identity of the Theodectea and Ari- 
stotle’s extant Rhetoric; and seems 
tacitly to attribute them to the author 
who quotes Theodectes. 
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ponere, (this as distinguished from S¢yynots, narratio, does 
not appear in the Greek division); nostra confirmare argu- 
mentis ac rationibus; deinde contraria refutare (these are 
confirmatio et refutatio; but both may be included under 
mores); tum autem alii conclusionem orationis et quasi 
perorationem collocant; alii jubent antequam peroretur 
ornandi aut augendi causa degredi, deinde concludere et pero- 
rare. See also Orat. 35.122, where it is very briefly and 
clearly put. The same fourfold division appears in the Rhet. 
ad Alex., proceeding from the school of Isocrates. The tech- 
nical names there given to them are zpoointov, amayyeXia, 
BeBatwors, ériroyos': and in Dion. de arte Rhet. x. § 12. 
mpootuov, Sinynows, wires, éwidoyot; and these are describ- 
ed in detail in the following sections, 

See further on this subject in Camb. Phil. Journ. No. vit. 
p. 40. and the reff. there given. Add Cic. de Inv. 1. 14 19. 
and Auct. ad Heren. 1. 3. 4., who both make 6 divisions. 
These agree with the classification in Cic. de Or. 1m. 19. 80. 
In them the third, partitio or divisio, is distinguished from 
narratio, and is the controversiw constitutio, the statement of 
the points at issue, which show under what legal head the 
causa falls; and also includes Aristotle’s mpofecis, the state- 
ment of the points that you are about to prove: narratio 
being a narrative of the circumstances which are required 
to be known about the case. Lastly Quintilian Iv. Procem. 
§ 6, adopts the same division. 

This current distribution of the parts of the speech, which 
as I have said, was first made by Isocrates, is reviewed and 
criticised by Aristotle, together with some of the schemes of 
the earlier sophistical school of rhetoricians, such as Theo- 
dorus, Licymnius, and others. 

First he observes that there are in reality only two parts 


1 In the Rhet. ad Alex. there is a sions. émidoyos is there also called 
substantial agreement with Aristotle madiAdoyla, as a re-enumeration or 
in the description of the ordinary and recapitulation of the preceding argu- 
proper contents of these four divi- ments. : 
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of the speech, both of which as well as their distinction from 
one another, are natural and necessary. The object of a 
speech is to prove something; now you can’t prove without 
stating what you mean to prove, nor state without proving 
your statements—at least the latter would be so idle and 
absurd that it may be called impossible’: therefore the 
two indispensable parts of every speech are mpd@ecus, pro- 
positio, setting forth a statement of what you are going to 
prove, and wiores arguments in its support; just as in dia- 
lectics you have problem* or statement of the question, and 
demonstration. The substitution of the term mpé@eoxs, pro- 
positio, for the ordinary technical term 8:7yno1s, narratio, 
is well explained by Quintilian, 111. 9.5. Sijpynows according 
to the usual definition and conception of its meaning is, 
in the words of Cic, de Inv. x. 19. 27, (comp. auct. ad Heren. 1. 
3. 4), gestarum rerum aut ut gestarum expositio: that is to 
say, a statement in detail or narrative recital of all the pre- 
ceding circumstances which are necessary to the full under- 
standing of the case, including sometimes the statement of 
the case itself; and is distinct from the other parts of the 
speech, occupying a definite place in it. Now mpo@eais, the 
setting forth of what you are about to prove, which may 
occur any where, and state any thing, stands to 8:rynots as 
above defined in the relation of genus to species, and is 
therefore to be preferred ; and again, Suyynots in the narrower 
sense is not universally applicable to all kinds of speeches, 
hac (narratione) non semper, illé (apofecrs) semper et ubique 
credit opus esse (Aristoteles). Accordingly Aristotle criticises 
the received division of the parts of the speech as absurd. 


1 d3ivaroy, the ‘impossibility’ does 
not arise from the nature of things, 
but is only true in respect of the stand- 
ard of Rhetoric. In a speech which 
is in any sense what it ought to be, to 
state a case without arguing it, or to 
argue without stating it, may be eall- 
ed impossible. 


3 wpéSdnua is properly an alterna- 
tive statement of a thesis or question 
to be argued. diarexrixdy Oedpnua 
(Top. A. 11. 104. b. 1.), quod in dis- 
putando questione bipartita efferri so- 
lebat, ex. gr. voluptas estne expetenda 
annon? mundus estne eternus annon? 


Trendel. El. Log. § 42. p. 118. 
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The forensic kind of rhetoric is the only one which necessa- 
rily requires a regular deyynors in the sense usually given to 
it; strictly speaking, for this general assertion is afterwards 
qualified, (c. 16 ;) in the two other kinds it has no place’. The 
sort of Sujynow that is admissible in the émSeucrixdy yévos 
is described c. 16. § 1; and again with regard to the third, 
it is true that a regular 8:7ynots may sometimes be found in 
a deliberative speech—as in the great public speeches of 
Demosthenes and Aischines—but this is only an accident, not 
of the essence of this kind of rhetoric. The time of the &- 
ppyopixov yévos is the future (I. 3. 2); and a ‘narrative’ refers 
not to the future, but to the past. If it 7s introduced at all, 
it is as a review of past transactions, to call the facts to the 
memory of the assembly, and enable them to judge better of 
the future course of policy which the orator is enforcing. III. 
16. 11. The same argument—of want of universality of 
application—will apply to two other divisions commonly 
assigned to the speech by writers on rhetoric*, How can 
Ta mpos avridixov, refutatio adversarii, belong to an epideictic 
or deliberative speech, when in these two branches there 
is no adversary, properly speaking, except perhaps in the 
latter by accident (as for example in Demosth. de Falsa 
Legatione)? The object of an epideixis is to praise or blame 
some one; and of a deliberative speech to persuade to or dis- 
suade from some course of action, and nothing more. And 
again, if the ézidoyos be understood, as it usually is,. to 
mean ‘a summary review,’ avaxepadralwats, ‘of the proofs’ 
previously brought forward, this cannot apply at any rate to 
all speeches ; for some may not even attempt demonstration, 
arrobetkis*, 


1 All that Aristotle can be under- other, but are not indispensable, or of 


stood to mean here is, that narratio, 
as defined by the Rhetoricians of his 
day, and the other divisions subse- 
quently mentioned, are necessary only 
in the diacrixdy yéos. They may 
occur in the others in one form or 


the essence of them; only accidents. 
2 Quint. m1. 9. 5. disapproves of 
the rejection of refutatio as a division 
of the speech. 
3 4 éwl\oyor Tay dwodexrixGy, may 
also mean ; an ér{\oyos, as it is usually 
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This long explanation of a very few words in the original, 
which is so briefly expressed as to be unintelligible without it, 
has only brought us to the middle of § 3. The section pro- 
ceeds Again other divisions of the speech which have 
been assigned, as mpoolytov; avtiapaB8ody, comparison of 
opposing views and arguments; and émadyvodes, review, avaxe- 
araiwots (a subdivision of émidoyos, sometimes identified 
with it, because it is its prominent feature,) are equally open 
to criticism. These can only appear in a deliberative speech 
when there is a dispute and an opponent. The object of 
the procemium is to conciliate the audience and invite their 
attention, and briefly describe the subject of the speech. 
In recommending this or that measure to the assembly, un- 
less there is an adversary who has poisoned the hearers’ 
minds against it and its author, or some special reason, there 
is no occasion for this: and also, the audience is usually well 





acquainted with the subject. 


defined, and with its usual contents— 
which are detailed in c. 19. § 1.—can- 
not be used in argumentative, or de- 
monstrative, speeches, Supposing a 
speech to be occupied with proof alone, 
the ordinary definition and the ordi- 
nary character of the éwi\oyos would 
not represent it: rdv darodexrixGr, 
neut., or with Aéywr und., may very 
well stand for ‘arguments’ or ‘ proofs’ 
in general, I doubt if Aristotle would 
use dwode:xvdvas and its derivatives in 
any other sense. Victorius however, 
followed by Majoragius and Schrader, 
understand it of the éwiecxrixdy yévos. 
The former cites very appositely to 
his view, Isocr, Panath. p. 288. D., 
where Isocrates in concluding his ora- 
tion says, “I think now I have said 
enough: for the review or recapitula- 
tion in detail of all the topics that 
have been touched upon is unsuitable 
to speeches of this kind.” But I don’t 


See further on this, c. 14 § 11. 


see, in spite of Isocrates, why a sum- 
mary of topics previously treated 
should not conclude a panegyric ay 
well as any other kind of speech: nor 
do I think it possible that Aristotle 
would have employed the one word 
for the other, especially as a technical 
term—unless indeed it were a techni- 
cality adopted from some preceding 
writers, of which there is no evidence 
whatever. Vict. says that Isocrates 
uses dwodexviva: in the sense of émt- 
decxvévae more than once in the Panath, 
speech. I can’t find it except in its 
ordinary signification, either there or 
in the Lexicons. Probably in the ed. 
he used drodecxviva: was interchanged 
by mistake with éwidexcvdvat, the dis- 
tinction not being recognised. In Pa- 
neg. § 18, é€mcdecxvivac is used in 
very much the same signification as 
the other. § 65. 
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Comparison of argument, and review, can only be required 
when there is an opposition. In fact by the same rule, accu- 
sation and defence (which are the matter of the forensic 
branch,) may be said to form a necessary part of the delibera- 
tion: for they are equally necessary when there is an adver- 
sary: they do not belong to this kind of speech, qua delibe- 
rative’; but only, if ever, as an accident. The argument is 
a reductio ad absurdum. If the former then this; but this is 
manifestly absurd. Further, the émiAoyos* is not essential 
even to the forensic speech—where however it is most re- 
quired—{and a fortiori, not to the two other kinds;] as when 
the case and the speech are short, and the facts easily re- 
membered. For the very object and essence of the émridoyos 
being to enumerate in brief the preceding topics and argu- 
ments, for the purpose of assisting the memory, (which is ex- 
pressed by ada:peio Pat tov neous) it is plain that when the 
arguments are already briefly expressed, and the whole case 
easily remembered, there can be no occasion for it®. The 
only necessary parts of the speech therefore are mpéd@eo1s and 
miots. § 3. These are proper to and characteristic of all. 
If we are to add any, let there be at the utmost the four 
above named. Refutatio is not a true division for it belongs 
to miores; and so does avtimapafory, the contrast of your 
own views and arguments with those of the adversary, by 
way of reply. You first give your own arguments in support 
of your case, confirmatio; then answer those of the adversary, 
refutatio; and then contrast the two avtvrapaBodn; which is, 
as Aristotle says, nothing more than an amplification, a set- 
ting in the most favourable light, of our own, and belongs 
therefore to mwiores. For either of these proves something: 
not so however zpoo(utov (which we allow): nor ézridoyos, 
which merely recalls them to memory. § 4. If such as these, 


1) Reading #, for 4, ovpBoudy. Schrader’s (whose words are by no 
* Read with Vict. Maj. Schrader, means clear) interpretation of these 
GAN’ 6 éwlNoyos Eri x. 7.2. obscure words, and I think must be 


3 This is Vict. Major. and I believe _ right. 
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refutatio and dvtirapaBory, be admitted as distinct parts, 
the divisions may be multiplied ad infinitum; and we might 
as well adopt such as those which were introduced by Theo- 
dorus and his school, émidirpynows and mrpodupynots, Edeyyos 
and éwekéXeyyos’. The fact is, that names of things (generi¢ 
names) ought to denote a distinct kind, marked by a precise 
and definite difference’ from all other things, and new words 
should not be introduced unless they do so: (and this, 
he implies, Theodorus’ terms fail to do). Otherwise you 
have empty and meaningless and mere poetical terms, like 
those which Licymnius introduced into his Rhetoric; éov- 
pwos, aromNavnots, and 6fo1. On the import of these terms 
see Camb. Journ. of Phil. No. 1x. p. 256. 

Ch. 14. Having discussed generally in the preceding 
chapter the divisions of the speech, and shown that the true 
number of them does not exceed four, he now proceeds to 
describe and illustrate these, and to suggest rules for their 
practical application. All four are treated with reference to 
the three kinds of rhetoric, the deliberative, judicial, and de- 
monstrative or panegyrical. This occupies the remainder of 
the book. And first of the mpooiusov, The proemium* may 
be stated in general terms to be the beginning of the speech, 
to which it bears the same relation as the prologue to a 
tragedy, or the prelude to a piece of music: for all these are 
openings, and pave the way as it were for what is to follow. 
But here we must point out a difference between the opening 
as applied to epideictic speeches and to the other two kinds 
of rhetoric. In the former namely the connexion between 
the opening and the body of the speech is allowed to be 
much less close than in the other two‘. For here, as there is 


1 See Plato, Phedr. 267. a, Plato 11. 2.4 pév...dxwy doxe?, d 82...0b7~ éxuiv. 


gives instead of the two first, risrwois 
and érirlorwois. Were they all four 
in Theodorus’ treatise? or is this one 
of the not unusual slips of memory on 
Aristotle’s part in quoting? 

2 On dagopa, Vict. quotes Eth. N. 


éwel yap diadéper (since there is a real 
difference), BéAT:ov Bvopa Exew [dcov, 
% On the ordinary contents of the 
mpooiusov, see Isocr. Paneg. § 13. 
4 On the Epideictic procemium, (af- 
ter Aristotle,) Quint, 111. 8. 8, g. 
99 
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no real interest at stake, the author is allowed a much 
greater liberty in his choice of topics for amusing an audi- 
ence; a licence which would be intolerable in a case for in- 
stance of life and death, or in the suggestion of a course of 
action which may involve the safety or ruin of a state. Here 
the audience are too eager to come to the point to admit of 
any trifling with their anxiety. The exordium accordingly 
of the epideictic branch of rhetoric is rather to be compared 
to the wpoavdov in the two analogous cases suggested. For a 
flute player in contending for the prize opens his performance 
with a flourish, by which he thinks he can display his powers 
and his instrument to their best advantage, and secure the 
favourable attention of the judges, which has usually no con- 
nexion whatsoever with that which is to follow, but gradually 
works round until it connects itself with the évdociov, the 
real commencement of his theme. The évddcipov’ thus seems 
to stand between the wpoavdov and the piece itself, to the 
latter of which it serves as an introduction (inter prolusionem 
et verum cantum. Vict.). It appears to be one or more notes 
struck, or a bar played, to mark the character of the piece, as 
the time or the key or perhaps the mode, or véyos, ‘ tune, air, 
—one or all; and corresponds in its use and application pretty 
nearly to the key note. An example of this common prac- 
tice of the Aeyoypadot is cited from the opening of Isocrates’ 
Helen. There is the further advantage in this, even if the 
orator pass into quite a different region or climate, (the meta- 
phor, éxroricn, is from migratory birds,) that it gives variety 
to a kind of speaking which is apt to fall into monotony. § 1. 
The introductions in this branch of rhetoric are derived from 
praise and blame; illustrated from Isocrates and Gorgias § 2. 
Another topic for epideictic exordia is advice. § 3. <A third 
may be derived from topics which properly belong to forensic 


1 édbcipor, Kpoicua, or doua. Bos, ‘a guide,’ to be followed, metaphori- 
Ellips, s.v. It is used by Aristotle, cally. By Plutarch in two passages, 
Pol. vit. §.1, apparently in the sense quoted by Schiifer ap. Bos, for ‘a 
either of an ‘introduction’ as here; or signal,’ or ‘incentive.’ 
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introductions; to entreat, namely, the indulgence of the au- 
dience if the subject of the speech happen to be incredible or 
difficult, (or harsh, unpleasant, Vict. and Maj. ardua,) or 
trite and stale; as Cheerilus does in his poem. Hence it ap- 
pears that the mrpooiyca in this branch are to be derived from 
Ezratvos and ypoyos, tpotporn and azrorpomn, and appeals to the 
feelings of the audience; and may be either closely connected 
with, or foreign to, the main subject of the speech. § 4 

The procemium in forensic speeches is analogous to the 
prologue of a tragedy or the introduction of an epic poem: 
the epideictic bear more resemblance to the avaBodai of the 
dithyramb. (c. 9 § 1.) § 5. In plays and epic poems it gives 
as it were a specimen, sample, or indication, of the subject; 
and so relieves the minds of the audience from the suspense 
and uncertainty which attend everything undefined, and 
keep the mind wandering in doubt and anxiety: whereas 
the poet by putting the opening into the hand, as it were, of 
the listener, gives him a ‘clue’ to the subject, and enables him 
to follow it with ease and interest. He then quotes the 
opening lines of the Iliad, Odyssey, and Choerilus’ ‘ Persian 
Wars, (according to Wolf's conj. approved by Vater, Buhle, 
Nike, Gaisford). Similarly the tragic poets explain the 
subjects of their plays; if not immediately at the opening, as 
Euripides, at any rate in a subsequent ‘introduction"’, as 
Sophocles in the “(Edipus on the throne:” and so with 
Comedy. This then is the most necessary, and the peculiar 
and proper function of the procemium, to explain the object 
and intention of the work; and therefore if the subject is 
short and plain none is required. § 6. All the other appli- 


1 The comm. object to rpodédyy 
here because the verse quoted is in 
the middle of the play. But it seems 
that Aristotle has here used mpéXoyos, 
in a more comprehensive sense than 
that which it ordinarily bears, for 
‘an introduction’ in general, by which 
something that follows is better un- 


derstood: and that it bears much the 
same relation to the ordinary significa- 
tion of mpédoyos as mpddecis does to 
Sefpynors in ©. 13. 

The same term is applied by impli- 
cation to speeches in the middle of 
a play, in § 10. 
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cations of this prologue of the speech are so many remedies 
for the various defects of the audience; as inattention, un- 
favourable disposition &c.; and are common to all the three 
branches, They are derived from the speaker himself, from 
the audience, the subject, and the adversary. From the first 
and fourth arise the topics of raising and allaying prejudice 
and ill-feeling; only with this difference. The defendant 
must begin with the charges brought against him or the 
insinuations of his enemies, and clear them away, do away 
with all unfavourable impressions against him, before he 
proceeds to introduce himself to the audience's favourable 
consideration; (so Vict. Maj.); and so in his case these topics 
belong to the prowmium: but the accuser must reserve all 
that tends to raise a prejudice against the accused for the 
ézidoyos, in order that his insinuations may dwell in the 
minds of the audience, and leave their sting. To the second 
head, 7a pds tdv axpoarny’, are referred all the topics and 
artifices which serve to conciliate the audience to yourself, 
and provoke their indignation against the adversary; or 
again when it is required—for this is not always the case—to 
make them attentive, or the reverse when our case is a bad 
one; or if we wish to slur over any important point which 
is not in our favour; and this is why orators when they feel 
themselves upon unsafe ground often try to raise a laugh, 
under cover of which they glide over the dangerous topic’. 
In fact anything or everything, meaning all that has been 


1 The three requisites in the dispo- 
sition of the audience according to the 
later writers on the subject are that 
they should be, benevoli, dociles, at- 
tenti. Cic. de Inv. 1, 15. 20; and fre- 
quently elsewhere. Aristotle includes 
the two latter under the one head of 
mpocextixol: and in fact if a man is 
inclined to attend, he shows already 
that he is desirous of learning. The 
two are closely connected, Cic, de Inv, 
1, 16, 23. 


® This is the object of the former 
half of Gorgias’ maxim, ¢, 18. 7. The 
propriety of Aristotle’s qualification, 
évlore, is contested by Quintilian, who 
has some very sound remarks upon it, 
IV. 1. 37, 38. Gaisf. quotes very ap- 
positely, Arist. Vesp. 564. 
Ol 88 Aéyovew pious ir, of 3° 
Alowrov rt -yedotor" 
ol 8¢ oxwrroua’, tv’ dyd yeAdow, cal 
Top Oupdy raradauce. 
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described as appropriate to the mpooipcoy, (so Vict. Maj.) may 
be applied at the orator’s pleasure, if he only treats his 
topics with that view, to make the audience ‘dociles,’ i.e. 
ready to receive the information which he is prepared to 
communicate; which is much the same as being inclined to 
listen to him, mpogextixol; and there is another thing which 
is of great importance for securing this object, viz. that the 
speaker should infuse @os into his speech, i.e. set his own 
character and intentions in the most favourable light, make 
himself appear a worthy and respectable person; because 
people are always more inclined to attend to those whose 
characters they esteem. The subjects which most attract 
the attention of an audience are things of magnitude, mo- 
mentous and important; things in which they are themselves 
concerned, where their own interests are involved’; things 
surprising and incredible; and things agreeable: and there- 
fore the speaker should try to make it appear that the sub- 
ject of his speech is one or other of the foregoing. If you 
want to make them inattentive, the opposites, trifling, 
painful, matters in which they have no personal interest are 
appropriate. § 7. However we ought to be aware that all 
this is beside the real point, does not belong to the art of 
rhetoric when properly defined and understood; and the 
necessity of it proceeds merely from the defects of the 
audience; for if they were what they ought to be, there would 
be no need of an introduction, except just to state in a 
summary way what the speech is to be about, that it may be 
as it were a body with a head. § 8. At the same time it 


1 These fa of Aristotle are ex- immortal gods, and important state 


pressed by Cic. Orat. Part. c. 8. Con- 
juncta cum ipsis apud quos agetur. 
The two others which attract atten- 
tion are there given as ‘magna et 
necessaria.’ The same author, de Inv. 
I. 16. 23, classes them under four 
heads; magna, nova, incredibilia, and 
things relating to illustrious men, the 


interests. The author of the Rhet. ad 
Al. c, 30. 3. enumerates many more. 
2 Somwep ciua xepartv. M. Ed- 
mond About somewhere says, in 
apologising fur a preface, which he 
considers himself obliged to prefix to 
one of his works, that a book without 
a preface is like a man going out into 
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may be remarked that this topic is common to all the parts 
of the speech, and in fact more necessary everywhere than in 
the opening; for people’s attention is much more likely to 
flag in the middle or at the end of the speech. Therefore 
orators have recourse to various artifices for giving a fillip 
to the drowsy audience; which Prodicus called, ‘slipping in a 
taste of the “fifty-drachm”;’ i.e. his principal and most in- 
teresting lecture. § 9. All these topics for making procemia, 
with the exception of the brief summary, which are beside the 
real subject, are plainly addressed to the hearer not merely 
as a hearer’, as one who merely wants to be put in possession 
of the real facts of the case and nothing more, but as a man 
subject to the prejudices and defects above mentioned. This 
is clear from the fact that all speakers, involuntarily as it 
were, invariably employ the introduction in instilling preju- 
dices into the minds of the audience against their adversary, 
or endeavouring to remove unfavourable suspicions which exist 
against themselves: showing thereby what their opinion of 
the character of the audience really is; that is, that they 
are not unbiased and what they ought to be. This is exem- 
plified by reference to Soph. Ant. 223, and Iph. T. 1162. And 
so the proemia are most useful to those who have, or fancy 
they have, a bad case; for it is to their advantage to dwell 
upon anything rather than the case itself. Similarly and 
for the same reason slaves when charged with a fault and 
excusing themselves to their masters never answer his ques- 


the street without his hat. The open- 
ing of Gorgias’ speech quoted at the 
end of the chapter produces exactly 
that effect. A man in the street is 
just as much a man without, as with, 
his hat: but custom and convention 
have made a hat to be regarded as 
part of a man, or at any rate of a 
gentleman, under those circumstances ; 
and the absence of it gives him an air 
of incompleteness, and want of finish, 


like a body without a head. See the 
definition of copia, Eth, Nic. vr. 7. 3. 
and Stallbaum’s note on Plat. Gorg. 
505. D. 

1 So the jurymen in our Courts are 
instructed by the Judge to dismiss 
from their minds all that they may 
have heard out of Court and to attend 
only to the evidence of the witnesses 
which is then and there given, This 
is to make them dxpoards 7 dxpoards. 
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tions directly, and to the point, but always dwell upon inci- 
dental or concomitant circumstances (circumstantia, Td Kido), 
and in effect employ what is equivalent to a wpooimsov. § 10. 
The topics for securing edvoca, benevolentia, have been already 
treated; in Bk. 11. c. 4, on Ala; and c. 8, on édeos; and the 
other 7a@n with them in the second book. duAéa and édeos 
are both referred to in the well-known line of Homer, Od. 7. 
327; and these are the two that should be aimed at. 

In the epideictic procemia’, the listener must be led to 
suppose that he is a participator in the eulogy, either per- 
sonally, or by his family, and race, or his habits and pursuits, 
or some how or other. ‘This is implied in the saying of 
Socrates (Plato) in the funeral oration, (Menexenus 235. D. 
quoted already 1. 9. 80;) that it is easy enough to panegyrise 
Athenians in Athens; where every one feels himself in- 
cluded in the panegyric: the difficulty is to do so with effect 
at Sparta, amongst rivals or enemies. The topics of the 
deliberative proemium are to be drawn from the same 
sources as the dicastic; but they are naturally most rare in 
this kind: for the subject is in these cases one with which 
the audience is acquainted; i.e. sufficiently acquainted to 
dispense with the preparatory summary of it; and the only 
necessity for using one arises from those defects of the audi- 
ence above described, or from some other accident, as the 
opposition of an adversary. It is introduced either on ac- 
count of the speaker himself, or of his opponents, or of the 
subject itself, if the audience make either too much or too 
little of it. Its topics accordingly fall under d:a8adXew and 
arodver au, the exciting or allaying of prejudice; and av€y- 
ots and pelwots, amplification and detraction, diminution, 
disparagement. Or lastly it may be used merely as an orna- 
ment; for without it the speech has an off-hand, careless, 


1 Vater defends the introduction of has been said about keeping up the 
this observation here, as consistent attention of the audience refers equal- 
with the order of the topics of the ly to the threo kinds of rhetoric. 
chapter, on the ground that all that 
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slovenly air, (‘hatless’, see note 2, on p. 341) like Gorgias’ 
abrupt opening, "Hus rédus evdaipor. 

Ch. 15. We have seen that the ordinary contents of the 
mpooizioy may be reduced to two heads, each including two 
opposites’, The two last at’fev and peody are not peculiar 
to this and have been before examined (see the analysis of 11. 
19). It remains in continuation of the subject of the pre- 
ceding chapter to analyse the remaining pair, and to classify 
the sources from which they may be derived. 8safadreuw is 
‘to set at variance’, ‘to make hostile’; and so to inspire ill- 
will, insinuate suspicions, or prejudice a person against ano- 
ther. It applies as a technical term to all insinuations and 
accusations by which one of the parties in a case endeavours 
to raise a prejudice against the other, which are to be reflect- 
ed upon, but do not include, the main charge or point at issue, 
See 11. 15. 9. and compare the example, § 3. dzroAverGas 
is to clear oneself of such insinuated charges, to remove evil 
suspicions. Aristotle begins with this, because, as he told us 
before, it is more appropriate to the exordium, as the opposite 
is to the peroration (so Vict. Maj.). The first topic for 
effecting this is general; any of the methods* by which we 
encounter and do away with suspicions or prejudices con- 
ceived against us may be employed in rebutting the charges 
and insinuations of an adversary; whether they are spoken 
or not ‘makes no difference, § 1, Another is to plead the 
‘issues’ or points in controversy, either by denying the fact ; 
or admitting that, and asserting that the alleged act was not 
injurious (ab utili. V.), or at any rate not to the complainant 
[rovr@; this is Victorius’ reading for v.1. todr0, contested by 
Spald. on Quint. 11. 6. 60. as I think without sufficient 
reason.] or that the injury was not so great as stated; or that 
it was no wrong, or a slight one (ab quo); or not dishonour- 
able, or of no importance at all (ab honesto). Or to strike a 
balance, ‘ to compensate’ one quality of an action by another 


1 With this chapter, compare the A. c. 30. 
treatment of the same subject in Rhet. ® Schrader mentions some of them. 
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as a set off (so Vict. and Maj. and Schrader, advrixaraddart- 
recOa.*, compensare); in estimating an unjust act or wrong 
inflicted to ‘compensate’, it may be, the injury done by the 
honourable nature, the nobility or splendour of it; or the pain 
inflicted by the profit ensuing, and so on, § 2. A third, 
to show that the crime imputed was a mistake, or a piece of 
ill luck which could not be avoided’, or done by com- 
pulsion (which relieves the agent from all responsibility) ; or 
again to substitute a different cause or motive to that alleged 
by the accuser; the injury that ensued was not intentional 
but accidental. § 3. A fourth line of argument may be 
adopted when the accuser is himself involved in the charge 
either now or formerly, or any of his near relatives or inti- 
mates: this includes recrimination, § 4. Again if others are 
involved who are universally acknowledged not to be liable 
to such a charge. [In the example some change of the 
received text seems necessary. Vict.’s, Maj.’s, and Schrader’s, 
translations seem to be none of them appropriate*. Ricco- 
boni and Bekker suggest ef 67z xaOaptos povyds; which, 
comparing, 1. 4. 15, and 24, 7, seems very probable.] You 


) dyrixaraddarrecOa is interpreted 
by L. and Sc. Lex. “to exchange or 
substitute one thing for another”; as 
here a different name. This explana- 
tion seems unsuitable here; because 
the other name is not substituted, 
but only added; it applies better to 
the same word in § 3. 

3 ddccla, ddlxnua, dudprnua, drv- 
xnua, distinguished, Eth. N. v. 10. 
comp. Rhet. Al. 5. 9. 

® olow el xa@apés x.7.d. neither Vic- 
tor.’s nor Major.’s interpretation of 
this can be right. In the former the 
example does not agree with the ré7os ; 
and the second does not express the 
Greek, nor hang together in its several 
parts. Schrader also translates éuo)o- 
ryote, adversarii fatentur, (it would be 


singular, if this were the meaning; 
the opponent is always spoken of 
as ‘one') and «a0, ‘sceleris purus.’ 
Neither, I think, can Vater’s expla- 
nation stand. His interpretation is, 
(read xa@dpios) ‘ If because the adulter- 
er is a neat dresser,’ meaning, ‘if a 
charge of adultery against a certain 
individual is made to rest upon his 
care of his personal appearance, then 
so and so and so and so, against whom 
there is no suspicion, must be equally 
open to it, or included in it. But the 
latter are certainly not guilty: and 
therefore you may argue that the 
charge against the former is false’. 
But the Greek words as they stand 
will not bear this sense. 
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have been charged with profligacy because you are a smart 
dresser, and take care of your person: you appeal to other 
well-known characters: if a man must be a rake because he 
is a dandy then so and so must be, for they dress as well as I 
do: but every body knows that their characters are above 
suspicion. [Either reject the article, or read ei ért 6 xaOa- 
ptos povyos], § 5. Again, if your accuser or any one else has 
ever charged others with the same crimes that he is now alleg- 
ing against you; or if without a direct accusation the same 
persons were ever suspected of such crimes, who have been 
shown to be entirely innocent ; you may derive from this an 
argument in your favour: you infer by analogy that a mis- 
take in the present case is equally possible; §6. Or again 
you may have recourse to recrimination, and retort upon the 
adversary in order to shake his credit with the audience, If 
the accuser himself is entitled to no credit, neither are his 
allegations; § 7. Again, the case may have been already 
decided elsewhere: as Euripides in the ‘exchange’ case’ re- 
plied to Hygiazenon*—when he charged him with impiety on 
the ground of the famous line of the Hippolytus, v, 612; as- 
serting that it was a downright recommendation of perjury — 
that he had no right to bring that forward in a court of law; 
the point had been already decided by the judges in the 
Dionysiac contest ; where if any where the case ought to be 
tried; § 8. Again, you may inveigh against calumny and 
malicious insinuations in general, and show how mischievous 
they are, and how they raise extraneous points, and divert 
the attention from the facts of the case, the real point at 
issue*, This is well illustrated by Isocrates, rept av7id. § 18. 
Comp. Rhet. A. 30.12. The topic from signs and tokens 


1 Sauppe, Or, Att. Fragm. mz. 216. ® The words &rt od moreter rots 


# Valck. on Hippol. v, 612. p. 232, 
suggests the correction ‘Yy:alveror, 
as more agreeable to the analogy of 
Greek proper names. The name is 
right ; eee Harpocration, 72.22. 96. 3. 
Bekk, 


mpaypacw are omitted by Vict. Maj. 
and Schrader. No notice of the 
omission is taken in Bekk.’s ed. and 
it seems to be accidental. Maj. and 
Schr. having probably followed Vict.’s 
text. 
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is common to both accuser and apologist. It is illustrated 
by an obscure reference to Sophocles’ Teucer. According to 
what we gather from Aristotle’s text, Ulysses seems to 
have brought a charge against Teucer of practising with 
the enemy, (of being on too good terms with them, or playing 
into their hands): in support of which he uses as a ‘sign’, 
which gives probability to the allegation, that Teucer is a 
near connexion of Priam, for Hesione his mother was Priam’s 
sister: Teucer replies by a similar argument, that even his 
father Telamon, the husband of Hesione, was Priam’s enemy, 
and that he was at least as likely to be so too; the one 
‘sign’ was worth just as much in the way of evidence as the 
other; and also produces this further indication of his dispo- 
sition towards the enemy, that when the spies were sent into 
the city he did not betray them to Priam*,§9. Another, to be 
employed by the accuser, is to disguise your evil intention by 
dwelling at great length upon some trifling and unimportant 
topic of commendation, and then, under cover of this, to in- 
troduce in concise and pregnant terms a censure of something 
in the adversary’s conduct which is of real importance*; or 
after a preliminary enumeration of a number of virtues and 
advantages in the opponent which have nothing to do with 
the matter in hand, to insinuate a fault which has a direct 
bearing on the question at issue*. Such tricks as these are 


1 Wagner, Fragm. Soph. p. 388., 
gives a different turn to the story and 
the argument; but allows that we are 
ignorant of the plot of the drama. 
His version does not agree so well 
with Aristotle’s words. 

3 Victor reads r@ and connects 
éxaw. puxpdy paxpas Wéta, ita vitu- 
perare ut pusillam rem magno verbo- 
ram ambitu, magnam paucis, laudes. 
But this is not to insinuate censure, 
but merely to withhold or obscure 
praise. 


Maj. interprets, si paullum laudet 
ut gravius vituperet, et si quod mag- 
num atque egregium est breviter at- 
tingat: to which the same objection 
applies, 

5 An excellent example of the use 
of this topic is supplied by Victorius 
from Cicero, pro Flacco. Verum ta- 
men hoc dico de toto genere Greco- 
rum: tribuo illis litteras; do multa- 
rum artium disciplinam; non adimo 
sermonis leporem, ingeniosum acumen, 
dicendi copiam; denique etiam siqua 
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at the same time most artful and most unfair: for they con- 
vert what is good into an instrument of mischief by mixing 
them with what is bad. Another topic common to accuser 
and excuser is, since the same act may always be attributed 
to different motives, for the former always to put the worse 
construction upon the intention which prompted the act, the 
latter to interpret it in the most favourable sense. This is 
illustrated by the different motives which may be assigned 
for Diomede’s choice of Ulysses to accompany him in his 
nocturnal exploring expedition. Il. K, 242. sq. and Theo- 
dectes, Ajax. 

Ch. 16. We next come to dupynors narratio, the second 
division of the speech. In the epideictic branch of Rhet. the 
facts of the narrative should not, as a rule, be given altoge- 
ther, and in a regular string or series one after another. 
The Scyynois is a relation or description of the facts and 
actions upon which the panegyricto take a single instance 
—is founded. From these the encomium is to be drawn by 
argument and inference ; we have to show that the fact is as 
we state it, if it appear incredible; or that it has the character, 
or magnitude and importance, that we assign to it. (Hence 
the facts which are already provided for us without any trouble 
or skill of our own are, like the dreyvou wiorets, (1. 15,) areyva, 
out of the province of art; the proofs and inferences, which 
we supply ourselves, are évteyvor, €x ths Ttéxvns, belong to 
the art of Rhetoric). Now if we recite all the facts together 
in a string, and then proceed to draw our inferences from 
them, this would lead to great confusion in the mind of the 
hearer, and render the topics very difficult to remember. 
We must therefore distribute them over the speech, introduc- 
ing the actions severally by way of mpd@eaus, (see above, c. 13) 
and then put upon each of them as it occurs the required 
construction: as, such and such actions show that our hero 
sibi alia sumunt non repugno: testi- rei qu sit vis, que auctoritas, quod 
moniorum relligionem et fidem nun- _pondus, ignorant. 
quam ista natio coluit ; totiusque hujus 
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was just; such and such that he was wise or brave and so 
on. The other method is puzzling and wants plainness and 
simplicity. §§ 1.2. Actions that are well known we have 
merely to allude to, so as to remind the audience of them; 
in such cases most people do not require a regular Suyynots, 
description in detail, [not, ‘most men’s actions’, which is 
false]. For instance every body is already acquainted with 
the actions of Achilles; and therefore if he be the object 
of the panegyric, all that is required is to enlarge upon them. 
If it be Critias on the contrary, who is not so well known, 
the description is necessary. § 3. Here something has been 
lost, and its place supplied in many of the MSS. and early 
editions by a long paragraph from 1. 9. 33—38; which, to 
say nothing of the repetition, is entirely unsuitable here. 
That something has fallen out appears from the sudden 
change, without a word of explanation, from the epideictic to 
the dicastic branch which is treated in the following sections; 
and also from the abrupt conclusion of the former, and equally 
abrupt commencement of the latter, subject. The words viv 
é€ which have no reference to any thing preceding suggest 
the same conclusion. 

In the current rhetorical treatises'—this is aimed at 
Isocrates’*—there is an absurd rule that the narrative must 
be rapid. In the first place there is no more reason why the 
narrative should be rapid than any other part of the speech : 
and secondly the principle is false ; the narrative must be not 
necessarily rapid and brief, but accommodated to the subject 
and occasion: the true rule is that it should be of mean or 
moderate length, (uetpiws,) neither too long nor too short for 
the occasion: that is, enough to put the judges clearly in 
possession of the case; or to establish either the fact, or the 
injury, or the wrong, according to what the issue or ‘status’ 
may be; or to produce the impression of the magnitude and 


1 See Rhet. A. 7. 3 and 31. 4. and = réyvn, in Benseler’s Isocrates (Teub- 
the notes on the latter passage. ner), 11. 276. 
3 See the 3rd fragment of Isocrates’ 
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importance of the facts which you desire to convey’: or the 
opposites of these, if the other party is pleading. § 4. You 
may slip into the narrative any thing that tells favourably 
upon your own character, or unfavourably upon your adver- 
sary’s, or any thing that is agreeable to the audience’. § 5. 
The accused or defendant will not require so long a Senynows 
as the other party, because the case has been already stated 
by the plaintiff; and all that the other has to do is to supply 
omissions, designed or undesigned, and correct errors and false 
statements. The issues he has to raise, the status, constitu- 
tiones cause, are, first the fact; secondly if he admits that, he 
may plead that it did no harm; thirdly allowing that likewise, 
that it was not wrong or illegal ; or fourthly that it was not 
so bad as the accuser tried to make out. It follows therefore 
that he should not dwell and waste time upon any thing ad- 
mitted, unless it happen to make for the point which he 
wishes to establish ; because, to take an example, if the issue 
is made to turn upon the justice or injustice of the act, the 
fact being admitted, it may be necessary to go into the details 
of the latter in order to throw light upon the former. § 6. 
Similarly in relating events, he should refer to them, for the 
sake of brevity, as past and gone; unless they should be of 
such a nature that the vivid presentation of them as actu- 
ally occurring (mp6 6updrwr troeiv, see note on c. 11,) admits 
of their being applied to awakening the compassion or arous- 
ing the indignation of the hearers. As a specimen of this 
mode of narration may be cited the ‘story of Alcinous’, in 
the Odyssey, 1x—x11. This was one of the divisions of the 
work, and known under the above name; probably recited 


1 Arprdkadra pKa Bote. I have 
rendered it in the text as if it were, 


much as you please, and think requi- 
site.” 


4 bea wovjon Ta wpdypara Tyr. Hr. B. 
Victorius connects it closely with the 
preceding, and renders it, (perhaps 
better, for with this interpretation 
there is no change of number from 
mpayua to mpdyuara,) ‘‘or in fact as 


2 The former part of the example, 
éy@ 3° évovdérour, x.7.d. seems to have 
been suggested to Aristotle by the 
latter half which he takes from the 
story in Herod, 11. 30. Vict. says he 
has been unable to find it. 
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separately by the Rhapsodists. Poet. xvi. 8. Plat. Rep. x. 
614. B. What Ulysses relates with all the details as actually 
occurring at the moment, he condenses into a summary of 60 
lines’ in repeating them to Penelope as wempaypéva; dry and 
dead, past and gone, without the life and vigour of passing 
events. Two other instances are Phayllus’ treatment of the 
Epic Cycle (or the Cyclops, according to a var. lect.); and the 
prologue of Euripides’ (Eneus; (from the 5 lines preserved 
this seems to deserve the character here given of it, as a 
model of compact neatness.) § 7. Further the narrative 
should have an ‘ethical’ cast; to effect this we must know 
what imparts this ethical tone and colour to the speech. One 
out of many ways of producing it is to exhibit clearly the 
moral purpose; it is this that gives quality to action and 
character—it is only the moral purpose that makes an action 
good, wise, brave, or wicked, foolish, cowardly and so on—and 
the purpose itself is determined by the end aimed at, the 
motive which prompted the action. It follows from this defi- 
nition that mathematical treatises can display no ‘character’, 
since as there is no moral object aimed at in them they 
do not admit of the exhibition of poaipeous: but the Socratic 
dialogues’ (either the actual conversations of Socrates, or the 
dialogues in imitation of them by Plato, Xenophon, Aschines, 
Antisthenes, Phedo, &c.; or as Victor and Schrader think 
possible, all discourses on moral and social philosophy,) do 
this ; for they treat of subjects which involve this moral pur- 
pose, the actions and moral habits of men. Secondly this 
ethical colour may be imparted by the introduction of any 
traits that accompany character, and mark a man’s principles, 
habits or temper. As, if you say of a man, ‘he talked as 
he was walking’, [this seems to be said of a man who ad- 
dresses some one or carries on a conversation in a street or 
public road without stopping] this shows a recklessness and 


1 53 is the exact number, Vater, is not the dramatic, but the moral, 
qv. character of the Socratic dialogues 
2 It seems from the context that it that is here in question. 
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contemptuous indifference to the opinions and feelings of 
others (@pacvrns), and ill breeding (ayporxia). Thirdly, to 
speak not as it were from the intellect, but from the heart ; 
let your style bear upon it the impress, not so much of intel- 
lectual subtlety and vigour, as of good feeling and sound 
moral purpose: the one may be the mark of a wise man, but 
the other indicates a good one. The example which in this 
case, contrary to Aristotle’s usual practice, seems to be made 
by himself, means, “I wished this to take place; in fact such 
was my purpose and intention. It is true that I have gained 
nothing by it; but even so it is better.” Here there is 
no wisdom perhaps, if that consists in always pursuing one’s 
own interest ; but there is a noble spirit and goodness shown 
in the pursuit of honour. If any trait of character that you 
introduce appear incredible, (so Vict.’ Maj. takes it for a 
return to the general subject, ‘if any point in your narra- 
tive...’) in that case add the reason and explanation; as 
Antigone does in Sophocles’ play, (v. 911). If you happen 
to be unprovided with one, say that ‘you know that what 
you are stating appears strange and incredible; but such is 
your nature, you can’t help it: if the occasion were to arise 
you'd do the same again’: for people never believe in disin- 
terested motives. §§ 8,9. Besides 70s, the narrative should 
display zra@os, feeling, emotion, passion; and the usual exter- 
nal accompaniments and indications of such, which are well 
known to your audience; and any individual marks of pas- 
sion or traits which are peculiar to and characteristic of your- 
self or your adversary : as ‘he went away scowling at me from 
under his eyebrows’: or ‘hissing and shaking his fists furi- 
ously’, as Aischines said of Cratylus. Such traits as these 
give a reality and faithfulness to the narrative which secures 
it credit: for the audience infers from the truth of these 
individual peculiarities and tokens of character and passion 
with which they are acquainted, to the truth of the facts 


) Victorius is plainly right, we proceed from 700s immediately to wd6os. 
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stated about them which they do not know. A great num- 
ber of these are to be found in Homer ; as in Odyss. T. 361. 
Present yourself from the very outset in the character which 
you wish to bear in the eyes of the judges, that they may 
regard you in that light all through your speech ; only take 
care not to betray your design. That it is no difficult task 
to convey such impressions to an audience—how quickly 
they seize and draw their inferences from any of these indi- 
cations of emotion—appears from the rapidity with which we 
gather intelligence of things of which we know nothing—as 
for example the favourable or unfavourable complexion of 
news from the face and demeanour of messengers. The nar- 
rative should be distributed over the speech (as in the epi- 
deictic branch it should perhaps be prefixed to the several 
proofs,) and not canfined to one place: sometimes it should 
not occupy its proper and natural place (he is speaking here 
of his mpofeors, c. 13,) at the beginning of the speech. 
§ 10. 

In the deliberative branch of rhetoric there is very little 
need of narrative’, because, its time being the future, the ex- 
hortation and dissuasion which are its subject matter always 
have reference to the future; and there can be no narrative of 
things future; narrative is of the past alone. If one ever is 
introduced, it is of past events by way of recalling them to 
the memory, in order to enable the audience to form a better 
judgment as to their future course. Or in the way of cen- 
sure or praise [Vict. and Maj. connect this with the pre- 
ceding; censure or praise of those past transactions. Spengel 
puts them in brackets, as an interpolation]; but in these 
cases the narrative is an accident : the deliberative orator is 
not fulfilling his proper function, which is to exhort or dis- 
suade. The last sentence of this chapter dy 8 9 dmictov 
«.T.r. is very obscure, and probably corrupt; and no light 


1 Gaisford quotes in illustration, act yap ol Bovrevdpevon rept dy oxo- 
Dion, Halic. Ars Rhet. x. 14. Sdn wey = woivra, cal déovra madeiy 8 xpaxréov 
3éa cupBoudeuTixh Supyhoews od detrar, arly, obx Swep Bovdeuréov. 
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whatsoever is thrown upon it by the Commentators. First of 
all it seems that te after dricyveioOar cannot stand; and 
Victorius, though he does not notice this, translates the pas- 
sage as if the re were absent. Next, Victorius who is follow- 
ed by Majoragius and Schrader, renders Svatarresy by ‘ com- 
missurum’; understanding 8. ols SovAovtat, ‘ (promise) to 
leave or refer the matter to the judgment of any one whom 
your hearers approve.’ But Scatarret has only one possible 
sense, ‘to set out in order, duly dispose or arrange, marshal 
in order’; and hence it must mean here ‘to set forth all your 
reasons in full detail, ofs BodAovrat, in the terms your hearers 
desire’; that is, that ‘you promise to offer a full and detailed 
explanation, such as your hearers would like or require, of 
the apparent paradox or incredible statement.’ But the 
principal difficulty lies in the application of this to the two 
examples, and particularly to the second. Of the contents of 
Carcinus’ (Edipus we know nothing that will enable us to 
explain this, further than what the text of Aristotle itself 
supplies. All that we gather from it is, that in Carcinus’ 
CEdipus Jocasta is constantly promising, in answer to the 
inquiries of the man who was looking after her son, that she 
would do something or other; probably, satisfy him. Atuov 
in the second must, I think, be corrupt. Hemon in the 
Antigone appears in only one short scene, 635—765. The 
pow which must be referred to, if the reading is sound, is 
v. 683—723.; in which Hemon endeavours to persuade his 
father Creon to give way, and remit his sentence of death 
against Antigone. There is nothing that can be called S:pyn- 
ous, ‘narrative’, at all; nor, as far as I can see, any ‘ explana- 
tion of a paradox or obscurity’, in the sense intended by 
Aristotle. Victorius explains it thus: Hamon, cum salutem 
uxoris Antigone contra patrem enixe tueretur, tamen osten- 
debat se in ejus potestate fore, ac quidquid ei visum esset 
facturum, cum tamen animo aliter sentiret; quod exitus 
postea declaravit : postquam enim eum a tam seeva sententia 
revocare non potuit, mori et ipse statuit. I have nothing 
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better to offer, though this seems to me in the highest 
degree unsatisfactory ; in fact, no illustration of the topic at 
all. It assumes too that Svararrevy is ‘committere’. 

Ch. 17. The next division of the speech, is the proof ; 
which includes the establishment of your own case, and the 
refutation of your adversary’s, c. 13. 4. c. 17. 14. Now there 
are various kinds of proof in its widest and most comprehen- 
sive sense: for instance appeals to the feelings, indications of 
your own or the adversary’s character, evidence, and other 
external aids, (the latter, the dreyvos miarers which are used 
in confirmation of the statements made,) may all be included 
in the term rictess; but the proofs with which we are here 
concerned are argumentative or demonstrative. [dmdSeckis is 
here used loosely, including probable arguments.] The prin- 
cipal points to which these proofs may be applied are the 
several ‘issues’, the oraaes, status, constitutiones cause, as 
they were afterwards called ; the point where the case ‘comes 
to a stand’, where ‘issue is joined’, between the conflicting 
views statements and interests of the two parties. These are 
according to Aristotle four, [see above 15. 2. and 16. 6. and 
Append. D. to this book.] which may be reduced to two gene- 
ral heads, the status conjecturalis, creyacri«y, the fact; and 
qualitas, roérns, where the fact is admitted, and’ the case 
turns upon the justice or injustice, harmlessness or mischief, 
or the amount or degree of either of these: the oracis 
€pexn, finitio, nomen, being either omitted or included under 
‘degree’. To establish your plea upon these the main issues 
and turning points of the case is of course the most important 
application of proof by way of argument. This relates only 
to the dS:xavixdy yévos. [on the interpretation of the words, 
aécavtws Kal...todro...see Spald. on Quint. rr. 6. 60. whose 
transl. si queritur an hoc maxime factum fuerit, looks as if 
he meant to apply them to a distinct issue, the dpc 
ordows. But if this had been Aristotle’s meaning he would 
surely have written dcavtws 5é nal. The words mean 
merely that the question of justice or degree is to be proved 

23—2 
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just as much, or in the same way, as that of fact]. We 
must remember however that the status of fact is the only 
one in which it may happen that one of the two parties is 
necessarily a rogue’. For in certain cases which come under 
this head ignorance cannot be pleaded—except in the shape 
of forgetfulness; see Eth. N. v. 10.—as it may when the in- 
justice or mischievous character, or the degree of either, ina 
certain act, is the point contested: and therefore in cases 
where the issue rests upon the question of fact this topic 
may be safely dwelt upon, (or ‘employed’, ypnoréov, as the 
Scholiast reads,) in the others, not. §§ 1. 2. 

In the epideictic branch most of the argument, which is 
only indirect, is employed upon amplification (or detraction), 
the facts must be taken upon trust: the orator very seldom 
tries to establish them by proof; or only when they are in- 
credible, or for some other special reason. § 3. 

In the public or deliberative branch of rhetoric, the four 
issues, that properly belong to the forensic, may be raised in 
the shape of a denial (1) of the future facts, i.e. of the conse- 
quences which the speaker attributes to the course of policy 
which he recommends ; or, admitting them, (2) of the justice, 
(3) expediency, or (4) importance, of the line of action sug- 
gested. But though the principal attention is to be directed 


1 TI think none of the Commenta- 
tors has seen that this is the true 
meaning of the passage. Vict. appa- 
rently, and Major. expressly, (Schrader 
as far as his note goes leaves the point 
open, but his translation seems to 
follow the other two,) interpret it as 
implying, that in this status one or 
the other of the two parties is always 
and of necessity a rascal. That this 
is not true is seen at once by taking 
the simplest example that occurs. A 
accuses B of murder; B denies it, and 
the issue arises upon the fact. But B 
may be innocent, and yet the circum- 
stantial evidence so strong as fully to 


justify A in bringing the charge. 
Aristotle is referring to a particular 
class of cases, which he calls év ou- 
adAdyuaow, Eth. N. v. 10 (near the 
end) where there is a passage pre- 
cise'y parallel to this; but more ex- 
plicit, and throwing light on Aristotle’s 
meaning here: such a case as that 
which Victor himself supplies, and 
Schrader borrows; the case viz. of a 
disputed loan or deposit, where unless 
either of them can justify himself by 
pleading lack of memory, (Eth. Nic. 
l.c.) one of the parties must intend 
to defraud the other. 
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to the arguments which have reference to these main points, 
yet the speaker must always be on the look out for any false 
statement or false reasoning in the subsidiary and extraneous 
matter: for a direct inference may be drawn from falsehood 
or fallacy in the one to the existence of them in the other. 
§ 4. Of the two instruments of all reasoning, example, the 
rhetorical induction, is most suitable to the deliberative ; 
enthymeme, the rhet. syllogism, to the forensic branch: be- 
cause, the former being engaged mainly with the future, 
examples must be drawn from past events, which by 
analogy may help to enable us to foresee what is likely to 
happen under similar circumstances; whereas no future 
events admit of direct proof. In a law court on the other 
hand, the questions, turning upon the truth or falsity of 
alleged facts, and fact carrying with it necessity, admit to @ 
greater extent, uad2Xov, of a nearer approach to, the rigorous 
demonstration of syllogism, the conclusions of which are 
necessary. This is a mere question of comparative exactness 
in reasoning: no proof in Rhetoric is really syllogistic, Rhe- 
toric excludes all rigorous scientific proof: none of its conclu- 
sions are more than probable. § 5. As with the several facts 
in the epideictic Supynors, (16. §§ 1, 2.) so likewise here in 
the use of argumentative proofs, he recommends that they be 
not all brought forward in a string, but interspersed with 
other topics, so as to relieve the weariness and assist the 
intelligence of the uncultivated audience. For a long and 
connected chain of arguments not only puzzles and con- 
founds a listener unaccustomed to continuous reasoning, but 
also wearies and overwhelms him; so that one argument 
coming upon another before he has fully perceived the force 
of the preceding, they clash together, come into conflict, as it 
were, and so the force and effect of the whole is weakened 
and destroyed (xataBAdmret GdAnda)'. In such things there 
is a limit of quantity which is soon reached ; as Homer says, 


} Compare I, 3. 12, 13. I. 22. 2. 
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Od. A. 204; where it appears that Homer had the same 
meaning, from his saying, not tovaira, but téca. § 6. En- 
thymemes are not to be employed to prove things which 
are plain enough without them ; otherwise the same fault is 
committed as by those philosophers who apply their demon- 
strations to things more certain and better known than the 
premisses from which they draw their syllogisms’. To argue 
thus, to prove what is sufficiently clear already, is compared 
by Quint. v. 12. 8. to the absurdity of bringing out a candle 
into the light of the noonday sun, § 7. In painting emotion, 
or in working upon the feelings of the audience, use no argu- 
ment: the effect of the argument and the feeling cannot 
coexist in their minds, one will expel the other: all ‘motions’ 
mutually exclude each other, they are either obliterated or 
extinguished altogether, either they are mutually destructive, 
or else the stronger overpowers the weaker. Nor when you 
are trying to give an ethical character to your speech ; for 
argument is independent of character and moral purpose. 
§ 8. But employ general maxims in narrative and proof, for 
they have an ethical colour. See 1. 21.16. This is illus- 
trated by an example of this use of a yvoun. If your object 
is to move the minds of your hearers, the same sentiment 
may be thrown into a different shape. § 9. 

In this particular, as generally, public speaking is more 
difficult than forensic. This is in conformity with what was 
said at the commencement of the work upon the neglect of 
this the nobler and higher branch by the sophistical Rheto- 
ricians his predecessors, but differs from the opinion of Cicero 
and others who consider the judicial variety the more ardu- 
ous. And the reason is plain; because it deals with the 
future (which no one can prove), whereas the other is con- 
cerned only with the past; which, as Epimenides said, may 
be known even to diviners and soothsayers*—he accordingly 

1 Compare again the same two pas- less meant by Epimenides as a sar- 


sages, p. 357, note. casm upon his prophetic brethren, 
1 The xal rots udvrecw, was doubt- who pretended to see into futurity. 
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never meddled with the future, but contented himself with 
interpreting the obscurities of the past. Besides this, plead- 
ers in a court of justice have the law for their theme, and 
being furnished with this as a basis and starting-point they 
can easily supply themselves with arguments. Again in 
public speeches, there are few landing places, as it were, 
pauses in the main argument, where episodical and extrane- 
ous matter may be introduced’; they admit, that is to say, of 
very few digressions, for which forensic speeches afford abun- 
dant opportunity ; such as attacks upon the opponent, excul- 
patory or panegyrical remarks upon oneself, or appeals to 
the feelings. For these there is less room in the deliberative 
than in any of the three branches, unless, that is, the speaker 
quit his proper subject. The public speaker accordingly 
when at a loss for topics must do as the orators do at Athens, 
and Isocrates who only writes public speeches; they must 
introduce alien matter; as Isocrates in his Panegyric ac- 
cuses the Lacedemonians in the middle of his advice, and 
Chares in his cuppayixds; ie. the zepl elpnyns. § 10. 
In epideictic speeches matter may be supplied by laudatory 
episodes or digression; as was Isocrates’ practice who is 
always bringing in some one or other in this way. And 
this was what Gorgias meant when he remarked, that he was 
never at a loss for something to say. The praises of Achilles 
introduce those of Peleus, this brings in ‘Macus, then the 
God, next valour, and 7d «al ro “so and so”, any thing 
else that may happen to be connected however remotely 
with the principal subject. And this is just what I have 
been describing. § 11. If you have argumentative proofs to 
bring forward you can employ the ‘ethical style”, to con- 
ciliate the good opinion of the audience as well—the two 
however are not to be mixed, or used at the same time, dua. 
§ 8.—if not, you must supply the place of direct argument 
with the latter. In fact it better befits a man of worth to 


‘Even diviners,” said he, impostorsas Vict and Maj. take no notice of it. 
they are, “can prophesy what is past.” 1 The argument from character. 
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represent himself in his true character, than that his speech 
should be closely and accurately reasoned. § 12. Of enthy- 
memes, the refutative are more popular than the demon- 
strative ; the truth of the conclusion being much more appa- 
rent in the former, because they bring the two opposites 
into juxtaposition ; so that the inconsistency is immediately 
detected, and the fallacy of that which is refuted seen at 
once. § 13. On the édeyyos see above, on II. 22. pp. 262, 264. 
cuvaywy) Tov évavriov. II. 23. 30. where the same remark 
is made about the comparative popularity of the two kinds 
of enthymemes. Introd. p. 265. 

The refutatio adversarii is no distinct kind of proof, or 
division of the speech. The adversary’s arguments may be 
refuted by évoracts, contrary proposition, instance of the 
opposite, objection; or by counter syllogism. See on these 
in the chapter on Avous. 11. 25. supr. p. 267, seq. 

In the assembly and the law courts the ordinary and 
natural arrangement of proofs is for the first speaker, the 
opener of the debate, to prove his own case first, and then 
reply to what may be urged on the other side, either by 
direct refutation, or indirectly, by pulling to pieces, cutting 
up, (8¢aovpev) his antagonist’s opinions, arguments, or cha- 
racter, by anticipation. This order however is not always to 
be observed. If the anticipated opposition is very strong, 
and turns on a great variety of different points, it may be 
advisable to attack and expose these first, and then support 
your own case by direct arguments. The reason of this, 
which is not given by Aristotle, seems to be, that when the 
arguments that may be advanced on the other side are very 
numerous, some of them are likely to have occurred already 
to your hearers, and so may have instilled a prejudice against 
your side of the question, which may prevent the direct and 
positive arguments by which you seek to prove your own 
case having their due weight. (so Vict.) § 14. And for the 
same reason, the speaker who has to reply should adopt the 
latter order, and more especially if the counter arguments 
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are popular and plausible. § 14. He has as it were to make 
room for the reception of his own views in the minds of the 
audience, which is as it were preoccupied by those of the 
adversary ; the effect of insinuations or prejudices against a 
speech and its proofs, being exactly similar to that which 
they produce upon the estimate of the character of a man: 
they must be removed in both cases alike before the mind is 
ready to receive favourably (5éyeo@az) the one or the other. 
The speaker in reply must therefore first contend against all, 
or the most important, or the most popular and approved, or 
the most easily refuted, of the adverse arguments, and then 
proceed to confirm his own positions by direct proof as well 
as he can. This is illustrated by an example from Euripides’ 
Troad. 969. (The first line quoted is the opening of Hecuba’s 
reply, the second the commencement of the argument.) The 
poet has here shown his usual rhetorical skill by making 
Hecuba in her reply to Helen single out the weakest argu- 
ment, tod ednGeotdrov, of those advanced by her adversary 
against her, and place it in the forefront of her defence; in 
order that Menelaus before whom the altercation is con- 
ducted, may carry on to the rest the unfavourable impression 
derived from the exposure of the first. So much on the sub- 
ject of proof argumentative. § 15. As regards ‘ethical’ 
proof, seeing that there are some things which are invidious 
to say of ourselves, or tedious, or apt to provoke contradic- 
tion, or again which when said of others reflect upon our- 
selves, and convey the impression that we are abusive or ill- 
bred, we may in such case adopt the artifice of Isocrates in 
his ‘Philip’, 96. D., and dvridoars, § 8., and put them into 
the mouth of another’, The same is employed by Archi- 
lochus in Jampooning the daughter of Lycambes, the scurri- 
lous insinuations against her character being represented as 
proceeding from the father himself: and again in another 

1 On the dyridocis, in connexion _ is a still more artful application of it, 


with this device, see Victorius, Iso- to which perhaps Aristotle may more 
crates states it all himself, §8. There directly refer, §§ 142—149. 
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satire the same use is made of the carpenter Charon. The 
verses quoted merely mark the commencement of the 
passages referred to, just as in the preceding reference to 
Euripides’ Troades. And*similarly Sophocles in the Anti- 
gone 683. seq. makes Hemon it his altercation with his father 
convey against him through the medium of others those ac- 
cusations which a son and a subject dares not bring directly 
against a father and a king. 692. seq. § 16. Lastly, enthy- 
memes may be expressed as general maxims yvduau, and vice 
versa, See the same topic treated in 11. 21. 1, 2. 

Ch. 18. A favourite instrument of debate with speakers 
in the public assembly and law courts is the interrogation of 
the adversary. The object of this is to enforce an argument; 
or to take the adversary by surprise and extract from him an 
unguarded admission; or to place him in an awkward dilem- 
ma, by shaping your question in such a way, that he must 
either by avowing it admit something which his antagonist 
wishes to establish, or by refusing seem to give consent by 
his silence to that which the questioner wishes to insinuate; 
or to gain some similar advantage’, It may be made there- 
fore in this way subservient to proof, and so may properly be 
treated as an appendix to the chapter on wiores. In this 
way we may vindicate, against Vater, (quoted in the note) 
the insertion of this subject here. Since question and answer 
play such an important part in the practice of Rhetoric, it 
will be advisable here to describe and classify their principal 
rérrot, or the occasions of using them. The first of these is 
called by the Greek Commentator 7d eis aromov amayew, 


1 There is a fragment epi épwrtj- 
cews xal dmwoxpicews by an unknown 
Rhetorician, printed by Spengel as an 
appendix to Aristotle's work in his 
edition of the Rhet. Greci. It is a 
paraphrase of the six first sections of 
the 18th chapter of Aristotle’s third 
book, which it follows exactly, and to 
which it serves as a commentary; 


once or twice supplying an illustration 
which is wanting in the original. The 
author is a stupid fellow and misun- 
derstands Aristotle as often as he can. 
Interrogatio, says Vater, que non 
nisi ex formis pronuntiatorum una est, 
huc non pertinet: ejus tractande in 
prima hujus libri parte locus fuisset. 
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the reductio ad absurdum of the adversary. The opportunity 
for this kind of question occurs, when by the addition of 
a single interrogation to something previously said by the 
opponent the latter can be involved in a manifest absurd- 
ity. This is illustrated by Pericles’ answer to Lampon’ the 
soothsayer. § 1. The second is 76 Tad éuodoyoupeva épwrdv: 
and the object of this also is to entrap the opponent into 
an unforeseen admission fatal to his own argument. When 
in your syllogism the second premiss is so clear and simple 
that no one can fail to see it, and the conclusion also so clearly 
follows that the adversary must needs admit it, after stating 
one of the premisses, you may suppress the premiss which is 
unmistakeable, and then express the conclusion by way of a 
question. This will take your adversary by surprise and throw 
him into confusion, and is a pointed and lively way of put- 
ting an argument. The example is from Plato’s Apology 27. B, 
c, but somewhat differently expressed. Socrates is accused 
by Meletus of denying the existence of the Gods. He asks, 
Don’t I believe the existence of 7d Satpdrmov? this is ac- 
knowledged. The next question is, are not the daipoves 
either the children of the Gods or some divine nature? the 
respondent assents. From this arises the first premiss of 
the syllogism. All that believe in Saipoyes believe in chil- 
dren of the Gods. The second or minor is omitted*; who- 
ever believes in a son must needs believe in a father; as 
too obvious to escape any one: and thus the conclusion is 
drawn in the shape of a question. All that believe in dai- 
poves or 7d Saiudviov, of whom I Socrates am one, must 
needs believe in the father of them, the Gods. The Greek 
author (of the tract 7. épwr. xal amoxp.) absurdly says that 
the omitted duoroyouj;tevoy is 6 Saipdvia vopitwv Beods vopl- 
fet; which is the conclusion. § 2. The third method is to 
put a question (in order to make a man contradict himself 
out of his own mouth,) the answer to which must involve 


1 Lampon, Plut. vit. Pericl. 154. P. 2 So Vict. and Maj. 
Arist. Av. 521. 
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a self-contradiction or paradox, which will shake the oppo- 
nent’s credit. An example of this is given by the Greek 
Rhetorician from Lysias* contra Eratosth. §§ 25, 26—§ 3. 
The fourth method is to put a question which only admits 
of a ‘sophistical’ answer, an apparent quibble, in reply; as 
‘it is and it is not,’ or ‘partly so and partly not,’ or ‘in one 
way yes and in another no’: for an audience is sure to 
show signs of disapprobation (to clamour or hoot) at an an- 
swer like one of these, as not straightforward, and evasive 
of the question. Beyond these four methods, which if pro- 
perly employed are all certain of effecting their object, it 
- is not advisable to proceed in putting questions to an ad- 
versary: for if he should give you a check by interposing 
an ‘instance’ or ‘objection’, he will be thought to have 
gained a victory*: for you cannot carry on your questions 
so long as to meet and refute his objection, on account of 
the ‘weakness’ of a popular audience, who are unable to 
follow a long continuous chain of reasoning’; and for the 
same reason you should pack your enthymemes into as small 
a compass as possible. § 4. In answering, one thing to be 
attended to is carefully to distinguish the senses of ambiguous 
words and expressions by a regular explanation or defini- 
tion, (Sapotvra roy; Vict. and Maj., ‘longa oratione’, 
opposed to cuvréuws,) and not too concisely, which leads to 
obscurity: in replying to questions which tend to involve 


1 dartyyayes Todepapxov, Hot; 9 rd 
bwd trav dpxbvtww rpocraxbérra Seducs 
érolovy.  joba 8° év TG Bovdeurnply 
Bre ol Noy éylvovro wepl hudv; Hr. 
mbrepoy ouvrybpeves Tois Kedevovow 
dwoxreiva fdvrédeyes; dvr éeyor. 
ta ph droddvwper ; wa ph droéd- 
yre. fryotpevos Huds Abia wdoxew 
h dixaa; adixa. elra, 3 oxe- 
rTubrare wdvrwr, dvtédeyes wey Wa 
owceas, cuved\duBaves 5¢ tva droxrel- 
vais; Lysias contra Eratosth. p. 122. 
§ 25, 26. 


? Thus L. Crassus put down Phi- 
lippus, Quid latras? asked the latter. 
Furem video, was the reply. Cic. de 
Orat. Quint. vr. 3. 82, This is not 
perhaps exactly an évoracts, but it 
is at all events a very effectual 
‘check’. 

3 Here again the anonymous Greek 
author has missed the connexion. He 
inakes this an independent precept, 
overlooking the yap. Vict. gives it 
right. 
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you in a contradiction, give your explanation or solution at 
once in answering the first question, without waiting for 
the succeeding ones, or allowing the opponent to draw his 
conclusion ; for the point or drift of it is always easy enough 
to foresee. But all this may be better learnt from the Topics. 
(that is, the 8th book, where Aristotle shows how captious 
questions are to be avoided. Maj.) § 5. If the question it- 
self forms the conclusion of the implied syllogism, the respon- 
dent should annex the cause or explanation of his conduct, 
or whatever else it may be, to his reply; as Sophocles* did 
in his answer to Pisander; and the Lacedemonian, when 
called to account for his conduct in his Ephory. To avoid 
the risk of being thus foiled, it is expedient at all events not 
to continue your questions beyond the conclusion that you 
design to draw from your adversary’s admissions; and in 
fact not to put the conclusion in the form of a question 
at all, unless it is so superabundantly clear and certain that 
it is impossible for the adversary to deny or evade it; for, 
as he says in the Topics, @. 2. 158. a. 7, an unscrupulous 
or determined opponent may spoil your argument by simply 
saying ‘no’ to your question. In fact it often happens, he 
continues, that an opponent will go so far as to deny a con- 
clusion regularly drawn from the premisses, trusting to the 
ignorance and want of acuteness of the assistants at the de- 
bate; and therefore a fortiori is an opponent likely to deny 
a conclusion deduced from premisses which are not fully and 
distinctly stated. § 6. For the full treatment of the subject 
of 7d yedoiov, ridiculum, (Cicero de Or. 11. 58. 236.) we are 
referred to some lost chapters of the Poetics. It is mention- 
ed here because it is found extremely serviceable in debate. 
By well-timed ridicule, or a well-applied joke, you may often 

1 This is not the poet, but anorator _pedition in 413. B.¢., who established 
and politician of the later period of _ the oligarchical government of the four 
the Peloponnesian war. He was, as hundred. He is mentioned also in 
we learn from this passage, one of the I. 14. 3. 


wpoBovrot, appointed after the disas- On the second example, see Grote, 
trous termination of the Sicilian ex- Hist. Gr. 11. 480. note. 
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silence an adversary whom you cannot convince: one of its 
uses being that which Gorgias mentioned in his ‘ Art’, to 
spoil, namely, or destroy the effect of your adversaries’ earnest 
by a jest, or their jest by earnest’. One thing however 
must not be passed over. Of the several kinds of jokes 
enumerated in the work above mentioned not all are becom- 
ing to a gentleman. You must be careful therefore, as all 
kinds of jokes do not suit the same people, to select those 
which are suitable to yourself and your own character. For 
example, irony is more appropriate to a well-bred and culti- 
vated man than buffoonery; for the one is used for its own 
sake, with no ulterior and sordid object®; buffoonery looks 
to the reward of the applause of the vulgar. On elpwveia 
and Bwporoyla, see Eth, N. rv. 13. sub fin. and 14. Comp. 1. 
7. In the former of these places there is a passage which 
explains the distinction here made. of 8 elpwves émi 1d 
éXarrov Aéyovres (using self-disparagement) -yapiéorepor pév 
Ta On paivovrar’ ov yap Képdous &vexa Soxoiar réyewv, GAG 
evyovres 76 Gyxnpdv' pardvora Sé xal obros ta evdoka azrap- 
votvrat, olov cal Xwxpdtns érole, And see further on pro- 
priety in jesting, Cic. de Off xxvii. 10—12; and de Orat. un. 
c. 59, seq. The distinction between the ingenuus and libe- 
ralis jocus is made to turn upon a different point to that 
of Aristotle. §12. 

Ch.19. The last division of the speech is the émidoyos ; 
otherwise called avaxepadaiwors “recapitulation” by the Greek 
rhetoricians; enumeratio, repetitio; (in hic que repetemus... 
quod Grzeco verbo patet, decurrendum per capita. Quint. VI. 
1. 2.) the most important and indispensable part of its contents 
being put for the whole. It is in Latin peroratio, conclusio, 


1 From Gorgias’ réxvn. The words Sauppe, Fragm. Orat. Gree. opyias, 
are quoted by the Schol. on Plat. réyey, Fr. 4. Vol. rt. p. 131. 
Gorg. 473. E. (Ed. Tur. p, 910). rodro 2 a’ro? perhaps masculine. The 
mwapdyyehua Vopylov, 7d rds erovdds elpww employs his eipwreia ‘for his 
tay dvridlxuw yéwrt ex\tew, 7d 5¢ own sake’, for mere amusement, with 
yedoia rais owovdais éxxpovew. See no ulterior object. 
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or cumulus. Quint. v1.1.1. This author, who treats of pero- 
ratio in the first chapter of his sixth book, describes its 
contents under two heads, enumeratio and affectus; the first 
and third of Aristotle’s division being included under affectus 
(lc. § 10, 11), and the second, which is not expressly noticed, 
perhaps tacitly referred to the same. See likewise on this 
subject, Cic. de Inv. 1. 52. 98.—the division of the contents 
agrees with Quintilian’s—hexc habet tres partes, enumeratio- 
nem, indignationem (Seivwary), conquestionem (€Aeov) : these 
are then described in detail, cc. 52—55". Auct. ad Heren. 11. 
30. seq. Rhet. ad Al. cc. 34, 35. Apsin. Ars Rhet. ap. 
Speng. Rhet. Gree., I. p. 384. 

The contents of the émidoyos according to Aristotle may 
be referred to four general heads: 1. to inspire the audience 
with a good feeling or favourable opinion towards yourself, 
and a bad and unfavourable one towards the adversary; 2. 
amplification and extenuation; 3. affectus, exciting emotion in 
the audience; and 4, avayvnots, the recalling to the minds of 
the hearers by a summary recapitulation the main facts and 
arguments already brought forward in detail. The first and 
third of these are common to the exordium and the conclu- 
sion. Quintilian well observes, vI. 1. 10, and 51, that there 
is this difference in the mode of dealing with them in the 
two divisions. At the beginning you have the whole speech 
before you in which the required impression may be pro- 
duced. They may therefore be handled more sparingly, 
parcius; but in the peroration in which the final impression 
has to be made they are to be worked up more fully and in 
detail; “here if any where we may let loose the full stream 
of our eloquence”’—this point is omitted by Aristotle. 
That the topic of recommendation of oneself and disparage- 
ment of the adversary is properly made to succeed the third 
general division of the speech, wicteus, and to occupy the 
first place in the peroration, is shown by this, that it is 


1 Cicero elsewhere (ap. Vict.) di- amplificatio and enumeratio, doubtless 
vides the peroratio into only two parts, _referring the affectus to the former. 
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plainly the natural order, after having proved the truth of 
your own case and the unsoundness of your adversary’s, to 
proceed next to praise yourself and vituperate the other 
party, and to dwell on, enforce, and elaborate’ these topics. 
Two things may be aimed at in this; to make yourself out to 
be either absolutely, or relatively, good; and the adversary 
bad in the same way. The virtue assumed may be either 
virtue per se, and independent of all other considerations, 
as times, places, and persons—or in default of this, at any 
rate good to the judges or audience; as it may be, useful, or 
well-disposed. The topics which may be drawn upon to 
supply materials for this, have been already enumerated, in 
Bk.1.c,9.§1. Secondly, the facts having been already esta- 
blished, the next thing to be done in the natural order is to 
amplify the preceding topics: for it is clear that the facts 
must be admitted before you can venture to enlarge upon 
them; just as the enlargement or growth of the body 
arises, proceeds, from something preexisting. The topics 
of amplification and detraction may likewise be gathered 
from the analyses of foregoing chapters, as I. cc. '7. 9, 14. 11.7”. 
§2. Where this has been done, the quality, i.e. character, and 
magnitude or importance, of the facts being well understood, 
the next thing is to awaken any of the various emotions 
in the minds of the audience which the case and occasion 
may require; such as commiseration, indignation’, anger, 


integrity of the entire work, and the 
connexion of its three parts. 


1 Such seems to be the sense of 
érixadkevew, ‘to reforge,” incudi red- 


dere, ‘retouch, recast, return again 
and again to the work in order to 
complete it and bring it to perfection. 
So Vict. It has reference solely to 
the first topic, as appears from perd 
rodro at the beginning of § 2. 

2 These manifest references to the 
two preceding books, are quite suffi- 
cient to prove—if any proof were 
needed—against the impugners of the 
genuineness of this third book, the 


3 Breos and Selywors are both well 
explained in Cic. de Inv. I. §3. Too. 
and 55. 106.; and noticed by Quint. 
VI. 1. 9. comp. VI. 2. 27. In Aristotle 
however, from the company in which 
it is found, it seems to be the emction 
itself, what is usually called véueocs, 
‘righteous indignation ;’ and not here 
the ‘exaggeration’ of style and manner 
by which it may be excited. Indig- 
natio est oratio per quam conficitur ut 
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hatred, jealousy, emulation, strife. (the last seems to be a 
pugnacious antagonistic feeling against the adversary or any 
one else, or a quarrelsome mood.) The analyses of these 
have ‘also been already given in Bk. m1. cc. 2—11. § 3. It 
remains therefore to recapitulate the principal topics of the 
speech. Here we may do with propriety, what some writers 
of rhetoric absurdly recommend us to do in the exordium— 
he had said before, and repeats here, that all that we want 
on this subject in the procemium is a brief statement of the 
object of the speech—that is, repeat again and again any 
point that is difficult, or requires special attention, until it is 
fixed in the hearers’ memory. § 4. The recapitulation should 
begin with the remark that you have performed all that you 
have promised, and this will naturally introduce a restatement 
of what you have said and why. One way of doing this is 
by setting your facts and arguments in comparison with 
those of the adverse party, which admits of two varieties: for 
you may either go through those only of your adversary’s 
statements and arguments of which the subjects are common 
to both of you, setting your own in opposition to them indivi- 
dually each to each; or you may enumerate all those of your 
adversary together in one series, and then contrast your own 
with them, with all your own views and arguments, at the end. 
(This is Vict.’s expl.) The former method is xa’ avrixpi, 
e regione collocare, to set them in direct and individual 
opposition one to another. Another mode of enumeration 
is ‘ironically——you may put for instance your own state- 
ments and arguments into the adversary’s mouth, and adopt 
his yourself’, “You know, he said so and so; and I so and 
so”—which they very well know you and he did not say: or 
thus; “I wonder what he would have done, what airs he 
in aliquem hominem magnum odium, __nesti, Lex. Techn. s.v. Demosthenes 
aut in rem gravis offensio concitetur. excelled all orators in delywors Quint. 
Cic. u.s. It is employed in heighten- vi. 2. 24. comp. X. 1. 108, €eos de- 
ing the atrocity of an action or event. _precatio, miseratio, (Quint.) appeals to 


Preecipue 3elywois in exaggeranda in- the tender and sympathetic feelings. 
dignitate. Quint. vit. 3. 88. See Er- 1 So Major. 


24 
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would have given himself, how he would have borne himself, 
if he had only happened to prove what is right;—so and so, 
and so and so—as I did; instead of what is entirely false— 
so and so, and so and so—as he actually did. Or thirdly by 
interrogation, “ What have I omitted? have I not established 
this and that and the other?” or, “what has he shown? has 
he shown this and that?” Lastly, you may,simply enume- 
rate, without attempting to contrast them, all the foregoing 
topics of the speech; first what you have said yourself, and 
then if you please separately, what has been said by the 
adversary. § 6. ‘An asyndeton forms an appropriate conclu- 
sion to the whole, to make it a real émidoyos, and not a mere 
doyos’. Perhaps the meaning of this may be what is express- 
ed by Quint. vi. 1. 2, nam si morabimur, non jam enume- 
ratio, sed quasi altera fiet ratio. The asyndeton by its pithy 
brevity well marks the close. Victor. thinks that the inten- 
tion is to distinguish the érfdoyos, something added as an 
appendage, a tail-piece, from the rest of the speech by the 
absence of the conjunctions; (but asyndeton is admissible in 
the body of the speech also;) to mark by this difference that 
it isa true éridoyos. Major. takes much the same view of the 
meaning. 

The speeches of Lysias, against Eratosthenes, and Ando- 
cides, both conclude with an asyndeton of this kind. The 
first ends thus: matcouat xatnyopav. axnKoate, éwpaxare, 
merrovOate, éxere. Sixatere.—which leaves no doubt as to 
Aristotle’s real intention. 


APPENDIX A. TO BOOK III. CH. II. 


Gvouata Kal pnywata. This is the primary and funda- 
mental division of language, and even Plato carried it no 
farther. See Cratylus, 425.4, 431B. Aoyos—1) Tav pnudrov 
kal dvonatov EivOecls éort. Theodectes and Aristotle (Dion. 
de Comp. Verb. c. 2. de adm. vi dic. in Demosth. c. 48, 
Quintil. 1. 4. 17.) added a third, civdeopes; and subsequent 
philosophers, especially the Stoics, (Dion., Quint., ll. cc.) com- 
pleted the division. The third division, ctvdecpos, is here 
left out of the account. This primary division is sometimes 
expressed in a grammatical form, as noun and verb, some- 
times logically, as subject and predicate, the two ultimate 
elements of language. As Logic and Grammar seem to 
spring up simultaneously, and always go hand in hand, and 
grammar may be considered a branch of logic—it is hard to 
decide whether the logical or the grammatical conception of 
this distinction is the primary one. Js thought really ante- 
cedent to speech? probably not; but it is a grave question, 
not to be lightly pronounced upon’, At all events, with our 
constitutions and habits, it seems that reasoning is impossible 
to us without language; no connected continuous train of 
reasoning can at any rate be carried on in the mind without 
it. And this seems to have been Plato’s opinion, as may be 
inferred from his constant descriptions of the conclusion of a 


1 Perception, in children, is doubt- children than myself. But with re- 


less anterior to the use of speech; 
whether these have the power of con- 
necting thoughts and forming judg- 
nents at this early stage of growth, I 
may have my doubts, but would rather 
leave the decision of the question to 
those who are better acquainted with 
the habits and faculties of very young 


gard to grown men and women, whose 
habits are already formed and faculties 
developed, I am persuaded that they 
cannot, or at all events do not, carry 
on a train of thought or of argument 
mentally without the suggestion of 
actual words. 
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process of reasoning, or an act of judgment, as the result of a 
mental conversation. Aristotle's ordinary conception of the 
distinction of dvoua and fpjya is plainly the grammatical. 
This is unmistakably evident from the definitions in the 
Poetics, c. 20, §§ 8, 9, and the illustrations of the former in 
c. 21. dvopa is dwr) cuvOery, onpavtixry) dvev ypovov, and 
includes substantives and adjectives ; pyya is $. 0. onpavtexy 
peta ypovov. And to precisely the same effect are the defi- 
nitions of the de Interpr. cc. 2 and 3; and these terms are 
there applied to nouns and verbs. Nevertheless, to show 
how difficult it is to disengage the two modes of looking at 
them, in the same treatise c. 10. 20. b. 1, they are regarded 
logically, as subject and predicate ; werariBéyeva S& ta dvd- 
pata kal Ta pjyata tavroy onpaiver, olov ~oti devKds av- 
Opwros, éorw dvOpwriros deveds. Here it is ‘man’ and 
‘white,’ and not the verb éor:, which are transferred, or made 
to change their place: gore is not in question at all, and 
évoza and pjya must be distributed amongst the other two, 
and denote severally the subject and predicate. 

Under the grammatical classification of the Poetics, the 
‘adjective’ belongs to dvoyza; so that the same word may be 
grammatically an dvoya, and logically a pjya. I think this 
will help to clear up the confusion which is noticeable in 
Aristotle’s expressions on this subject ; and which likewise 
prevails in Dr Donaldson’s account of this matter, New 
Cratylus, § 125. 

In Aristotle’s three-fold classification, dvoya, pjya, and 
cuvdecpos, the distribution would probably be this: dvéuara 
includes nouns, adjectives, and probably adverbs, (as a mere > 
mraois of the noun,) articles, and pronouns; pyyata are 
verbs; and ovvdecuor prepositions and conjunctions, con- 
necting particles ; interjections being omitted; and thus all 
the parts of speech are accounted for. In the Poetics, 20, 6, 
we are told that ctvdecpos is a pwvn donyos, i} ovTe Kwdvet 
ovre Trovet povyy play onuaytixnv; and afterwards, which 
explains the other, that it is, an utterance which has no dis- 
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tinct sense or meaning of its own, is not ‘significant,’ except 
in covnexion with other words, which make up together ‘a 
single significant utterance,’ wlav onuavtixny pwrny: now we 
get a meaning. This is equally true of prepositions (which 
express a mere relation) as of ‘conjunctions’ proper. 

In the Poetics, 20. 7, dp@pov is added to the three other 
divisions. This also is an ‘insignificant’ utterance, and only 
has a meaning in connexion with other words ; if it precedes, 
it indisates a notion following; if it follows, one that has 
preceded ; or else it defines, as 76 dnyi, 7d qrepi (‘the words, 


nul and epi”). 


1 This classification of the ‘parts 
of speech’ Poet. c. 20—so called by 
Aristotle, rijs Adfews dwdons rad’ 
éori ra wépy—is no true grammatical 
classification, the members of it being 
heterogeneous. It consists of eight 
divisions, of which only four, dp@pov, 
Svoua, pijua, civdeouos, are in reality 
‘parts of speech.” The remaining 
four are, crocxetov (elementum, letter), 
cud\\aBh, wraocs (inflexion, change of 
termination), and \éyos (the element- 
ary proposition, combination of noun 
and verb, Griifenhan, ad loc.), Aris- 
totle in defining Adyos, § 12, says that 
@ proposition to be intelligible need 
not have a verb—as the definition of 
man, rational animal. Expressed no 
doubt it need not; but. understood it 
must. ‘ Rational animal’ has no mean- 
ing without the addition of ‘ man is,’ 
Of the four true parts of speech, two 
are dwval onuavrixal, and two (dp0pov 
and avvderpos) donno, ‘words which 
signify nothing except in combina- 
tion.’ 

The distribution of the parts of 
speech under this fourfold classifica- 
tion is as follows: article; Svoua, noun, 
adjective (in the definition of pjua 
c. 20 § 9, Aevxds stands for an Svoua), 





Grafenhan, not. ad loc.’. 


pronoun, (unless that should be rather 
clagsed with the article, the two being 
originally identical), participle and 
adverb may either come under rrdois, 
or both belong to the class dvoua— 
as regards the latter of the two, the 
adverb, this is the opinion of Griifen- 
han, Gesch. der Phil. 1. 469, who 
refers to Rhet. 11. 9. 9. Tatrd de 
bvopza: od 8 abrdv al fwvra reyes 
xaxdés xal viv ypades xaxds. This 
however is also quoted as a case of 
wréais, to which in fact it is usually 
referred: the passage seems not to 
be conclusive on the point. That the 
participle is an dyvoua, appears from 
Top. vi. 10, where this name is given 
to dpednxds and weronxts; and de 
Interpr. c. 3, where 6 Aéywr and 
6 dxotoeas are similarly designated. 
And so the parts of speech are all enu- 
merated, except prepositions and con- 
junctions, which are both included in 
ctvderpos, and interjections, which are 
not recognised as one of the parts of 
speech, Griifenhan thinks that the 
demonstrative pronoun is classed by 
Aristotle with the articles; both of 
them being called rpodidpiopor, ‘ addi- 
tional definitions.’ 
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On the primary double division, Donaldson remarks, New 
Cratylus, § 124, looking at it from the logical side, that the 
Greek verb usually includes the copula; which is therefore 
likely to escape notice at an early stage of inquiry. dvnp 
Baésite. means the same as, and almost always stands for, 
avip Baditwv éort. This is constantly implied by Aristotle : 
and similarly, 6 irmos Aevxds is fully equivalent to 6 trios 
é€otl Aevxds. See Sir W. Hamilton, Lect. on Logic, Vol. 
II. p. 228, and Mansel’s note on the copula and predicate : 
and on Aristotle’s classification of words, in Poet. c. xX. and 
elsewhere, see Griifenhan, Gesch. der Philologie, 1. 459—462. 
They may be classed, he says, under three heads, according 
to (1) the form, (2) the signification, (3) the ordinary use of 
language (sprachgebrauch). 


APPENDIX B. TO BOOK III. CH. IL. 


On Metaphor. 

Aristotle’s definition of metaphor is given in the Poetics, 
ec. 21.§ 7. It runs thus: “Metaphor is the imposition (the 
assigning to any object, designating by a word, émupopd) of a 
foreign name, (aAAotpiov, a name that does not properly 
belong to the thing, opposed to xvptov and oixeiov) a transfer 
either from genus to species, or from species to genus, or 
from species to species, or proportionally (avadoyor, i.e. by 
analogy or resemblance).” This definition gives a wider 
extension to the application of the term than would be ad- 
mitted in our modern languages. The test of a metaphor 
in modern usage is that it must convey a direct comparison : 
and the merit of a metaphor consists in the ingenuity of the 
comparison, when remote resemblances are brought together; 
or in the suggestion of pleasing associations, as when a beau- 
tiful object, or one that has interesting associations, is substi- 
tuted for something else of an ordinary character which 
wants these qualities, by reason of the resemblance which 
it bears to the other in one or more points. Campbell, Phil. 
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of Rhet., Bk. 111. ch. 1. § 2, c1!s it “a comparison in epitome:” 
and Whately, Rhet. ch. m1. § 2, defines it, “a word substi- 
tuted for another on account of the resemblance or analogy 
between their significations.” It might seem from this that 
the three first species of metaphor distinguished by Aristotle 
would be excluded from our conception and use of it. His 
two first classes might be considered mere cases of synecdoche, 
which either (1) puts the part for the whole, as sail for ship, 
or (2) genus for species, as vessel for ship, or (3) species for 
genus, as ‘lilies of the field’ for flowers in general. These 
examples of synecdoche are supplied by Campbell, op. cit. 
Vol. 1. pp. 154, 159—the definition is given p. 153—and by 
Whately, Rhetoric, ch. 111. § 2; who also remarks that 
Aristotle includes synecdoche under metaphor’. And the 
metaphor from eldos to eldos might be regarded as a mere 
case of what is commonly called petwvuula or traddayn 
(on the latter, Cic. Orat. c. 27), the substitution of one word 
for another; though of course this is never done unless 
there be some kind of resemblance, immediate or remote. 
Interpreted in this way the resemblance is insufficient to 
constitute a regular metaphor, At the same time Aristotle 
admits in Poet. c. xx. 17, that resemblance is essential 
to a good metaphor, 7d ed petapépery Td 7d Suotov Oewpeiv ; 
and Topic. Z. 2. 140. a. 9. mdvres yap oi petadpépovtes 
Kata Twa Opodrnta petadépovow. And in the de Gen. 
Anim. v. 4. 5—8, there are two exemplifications given of 
the metaphor, which show that the third at least of the 
four classes may really be brought under the meaning of the 
term in its proper and modern acceptation. Aristotle is 
speaking of ois, corruption or putrefaction ; a notion which 
he says may be applied to water, earth, and all material sub- 
stances of that kind. One of the species (eiéy) of corruption 
is the corruption of earthy vapour (yewSods dtpidos), which is 


1 Twining also observes in hisnotes long to the trope called since Aristo- 
on the Poetics that the two first of _ tle’s time synecdoche.’ 
Aristotle’s divisions of metaphor ‘ be- 
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called ‘mould’. This particular form of corruption, mould, 
has therefore ‘vapour’, dzyés, for its genus. mayvn, ‘hoar 
frost’, is another subordinate ‘kind’, eiSos, of vapour: the 
latter in the one case taking the form of, (differenced by, so as 
to make a species or kind,) freezing, édv mayp ; the other, dif- 
ferenced by corruption, becomes the species ‘mould’, Now 
the comic poets are in the habit of comparing an old man’s 
white hair both to mould and hoar frost (whence ‘hoar hairs’, 
‘a hoary head’), and the ‘metaphor’ is a good one (ed peta- 
gépover). In the one case the resemblance is in ‘genus’: 
both hoar frost and whiteness of hair are kinds of vapour— 
whiteness of hair is a corruption of vapour § 6; in the other, 
mould and the white hair are both cases of corruption, ojyis ; 
in the latter instance the resemblance lies in the eldos. 
What the difference really is between the two cases it is not 
easy to see: each of them appears to be an example of re- 
semblance in ‘kind’, elSos mpds eldos. The words are, 7 péev 
maxvn (ravrév éott) TH yéver atuls yap dudw’ 6 8 edpas 
T@ elder’ omnis yap aud. It is possible that he calls the 
one ryévos and the other eléos, because, for the purposes of 
the present classification, aris is the higher genus, and of ys 
is subordinate: still in relation to atpis, rayvy and modal 
are certainly species. I can make nothing of it, and believe 
it to be a piece of carelessness, such as is extremely common 
in Aristotle’s writings: but at all events it furnishes a good 
example of a real resemblance, sufficient to justify the ap- 
plication of the term metaphor amé rod eidSous émi eidos. 

The same fourfold division is recognised, Rhet. 111. 10. 7; 
where it is added, that the metaphor xat’ avadoyiay is the 
most popular and approved. Quintilian, vit. 6. 9, 10, like- 
wise gives a fourfold classification of metaphors, but resting 
upon an entirely different basis. 

The primary notion of metaphor (weragopd, petadépev, 
tralatio, transferre) is a mere ‘transfer’ of a word from one 
sense to another: it therefore includes in this original sense 
all cases of petwvupla, and tmaddayn, and cvvexdoy, as well 
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as metaphor proper. Isocrates, for example, avtid. §§ 284, 
285, employs the word to express the misapplication of names 
to the softening and disguising of defects, which are misre- 
presented by indifferent or flattering, or honourable terms. 
This is commonly called voxopicpes, and is exemplified by 
ed7 Ons for a ‘simpleton’, ypnords, dvs, and yAveds in Plato 
in a similar application ; by the use of diminutives, Rhet. 11. 
2.15; comp. 1. 9. 28, 29 for other examples, and hue, 111. 
89. Isocrates applies peradépe to the abuse of the words 
evgveis, and gidocodeiv which were employed by the sophists 
of his time to designate something very different from their 
proper acceptation ; wetadépovewy amd tadv Kaddotwv mpay- 
patwv él ta havrotata tév émirndevpatwv. And in a 
similarly general sense Cicero, de Orat. 111. 37. 149, quoted 
above on c, 2. note 2. The subject of metaphor receives no 
separate treatment in the Rhet. ad Alex. It is merely men- 
tioned, together with dadois and ovvéeros, as one of the 
three tpézrot Gvouatwv. c. 24. 1. 

Quintilian, rx. 1. 4, classifies metaphor as one of seven 
kinds of ‘tropes’: Est igitur tropus, sermo a naturali et prin- 
cipali significatione translatus ad aliam, ornande orationis 
gratia: vel, ut plerique grammatici finiunt, dictio ab eo loco, 
in quo propria est, translata in eum, in quo propria non est. 
...Quare in tropis ponuntur verba alia pro aliis, ut in wera- 
fopa, petovupula, dvrovopacia, wetadyyer, cuvexdoyy, Kata- 
xpnoet, GAApyopia: and describes and illustrates it at length, 
vil. 6. 4—18 ; transfertur nomen aut verbum ex eo loco in 
quo proprium est, in eum in quo aut proprium deest, aut 
translatum proprio melius est. The former of these two 
cases in which the metaphorical word is used by necessity to 
supply a defect in language, is spoken of by Cicero, de Orat. 
1. 38. 155, as the only source of metaphor: tertius ille 
modus transferendi verba late patet, quem necessitas genuit 
inopia coacta et angustiis, post autem jucunditas delectatio- 
que celebravit...Verbi translatio instituta est inopiz causa, 
frequentata delectationis. The origin of metaphor is the im- 
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perfection of language; where there is no term directly ex- 
pressing a notion, the nearest analogy, the term which 
expresses that which most nearly resembles it, must be em- 
ployed as a substitute. Aristotle on the other hand, Rhet. m1. 
10. 2, traces the frequent use of metaphor, like so many 
other things, to the pleasure derived from learning some- 
thing; ‘this is produced in the highest degree by metaphors, 
which bring remote members of the same genus into com- 
parison with one another’, and so suggest unexpected re- 
semblances. With this may be compared the account given 
by Cicero in another place, Orat. xxx1x. 134, of the plea- 
sure derived from metaphors; ex omnique genere frequen- 
tissime tralationes erunt, quod ea propter similitudinem 
transferunt animos et referunt et movent hue et illue; qui 
motus cogitationis celeriter agitatus per se ipse delectat. 
Again de Orat. 111. 40. 159, 160., he attributes the frequent 
employment of metaphor and the pleasure it gives to both 
of those which are separately assigned in the two passages 
already quoted, and by Quintilian in conjunction: nam si 
res suum nomen at vocabulum proprium non habet...neces- 
sitas cogit, quod non habeas aliunde sumere; sed in suorum 
verborum maxima copia tamen homines aliena multo magis, 
si sunt ratione translata, delectant. And then this pleasure 
in metaphor is traced to four causes ; we are delighted either 
by the ingenuity shown in passing over what lies before us 
at our feet (under our noses) and substituting something 
else that is far out of the way; or because the thought of 
the listener is transported to another region, yet without 
going astray, which is a principal source of delight; or be- 
cause a resemblance is briefly suggested and illustrated by a 
single word ; or because a well chosen metaphor realises the 
thing which it represents, and brings it vividly before our 
eyes. (pd Gupatwy moved, Arist. Rhet. m1. 10. 6.) compare 
Orat. § 92. In de Orat. ut. 39. 137, metaphor is said to 
be, a contracted, concentrated, simile: and Campbell, Phil. 
of Rhet. Vol. u. p. 152, has the same thought. 
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See likewise on metaphor, Auct. ad Heren. Iv. 34; 
Demetr. 7. épunv. Rhet. Gr. m1. 280. (Spengel Ed.), with 
special reference to Aristotle ; Harris, Philological Inquiries, 
p. 188, seq. and Campbell and Whately ll. cc, Bk. 11. ch, 1. 
and ch. ul. § 2. 


APPENDIX C. TO BOOK III. 


‘Appovia, puOpos, pérpov, pédos, wéyeBos (rijs povyjs): and 
especially on rhythm, in reference to iii. 8. 

There are three properties of sounds: (1) the pitch, that 
is, sharpness and flatness, depending on the number of 
vibrations (as of a string) in a given time; the more rapid 
vibrations producing the higher or acuter tone, the slower 
vibration the lower or graver: (2), the intensity or volume, 
which varies in proportion as the string is more or less 
removed from its state of equilibrium, or the force exerted 
greater; and the same applies to the voice: and (3), quality 
or ‘timbre’, which is a sound of the same pitch and inten- 
sity as produced by different instruments; such as stringed in- 
struments, wind instruments, the human voice. From Lamé, 
Cours de Physique: on Harmonics, Vol. .; where also is 
explained the cause of sound, and the mode of its pro- 
pagation. 

That something of this was already known to Aristotle 
and the early Greek musicians, appears from the following 
passages of the de Gen. Anim. and Topics. ézrei 5¢ Bapd 
pév éotw ev Te Bpadciav elvar ti xivnow, of &e & TH 
tayelav... de Gen. An. Vv. 5. 4 GX’ erred) Erepov éote 
7d Bapv nai df) év gwv7 peyadopwvias xal pixpopwvias (gore 
yap xat ofidwva peyadrdpova, nal pixpdpwva Bapidova 
aoavtws), owoiws S& Kal Kata Tov pécov Tovov To'TwY" Tepl 
ov tin dv tis GdA@ Siopiceev, éyw 5é peyaropwviay Kai 
puxpopaviay, 4) mdrjOer nal dduydrnte Tod Kiwoupévov; Ib. § 7. 
See also § 12. ovr wev yap okeia 4 Taxeia, Kabarep 
daciv oi Kata tos apiOuors dpyovixol. Topic. A. 107. a. 15. 
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‘Appovla and puOués are both of them general terms, from 
which they are transferred by metaphor and applied in a 
special sense to music, and composition either in poetry or 
prose. 

dppovia is ‘adaptation’, from apyotew, or ‘fitting’; a 
suitable, appropriate, combination or arrangement—apta 
compositio, Cic. de Offic—of parts, serving a given purpose, 
or constituting a unity, or organized whole. In a fragment 
of Heraclitus, for instance, quoted by Plato, Sympos. 187, A. 
we have, dpyovia rofou xal Avpas, to denote the stringing, or 
adaptation to use, of the bow and lyre. In music it denotes 
the orderly succession of certain sounds, determined by defi- 
nite intervals, which appeals to an instinctive sense or taste 
in the human mind—some sounds, as some tastes and smells, 
and combinations or successions of sounds, are naturally 
agreeable, others disagreeable to the ear—and constitutes 
‘tune’ or ‘melody’. Its elements are the of) and Bapu, 
sharp and flat, acute and grave, produced by the ‘pitch’ of 
the voice or instrument; the indefinite matter, of which the 
musical intervals’, represented by numbers and ratios, are 
the definite, determined ‘forms’. See Lamé, u.s. In writing 
or composition, prose and poetry, that is, when they are 
delivered or recited aloud by the poet, rhapsode, or orator, 
the elements are the same; but the forms which they assume 
less numerous. Nam voces, (in singing and reading or 
reciting,) says Cieero, de Orat. 11. 57. 216., ut chord sunt 
intentz, que ad quemque tactum respondeant, acuta gravis, 
cita tarda, magna parva. These are the three ‘tones’ or 
‘accents’, rovot, mpoomdiat, Arist. Rhet. m1. 1.4. Tovos itself 
means ‘pitch’: it is the degree of tension; the raising or 


1 In Dionysius, de Comp. Verb. 3. given to the various musical ‘ modes,’ 
sub fin. et 13, it stands merely for Awpiorl, Avdori, Ppvyorl, and the rest. 
‘compositio orationis, et juncture 2 Cic. Tuse, Q. 1. 18. 41. harmo- 
verborum’. Ernest. Lex. Techn. In  niam ex intervallis sonorum nosse 
Plato, Rep. m1. 397. 398. and Arist. possamus; quorum varia compositio 
Pol. vii. 7, the name of dpuoria is etiam harmonias efficit plures. 
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lowering of the ‘tension’ of the strings of an instrument, 
and metaphorically, of the human voice, to a given degree, 
in order to produce certain definite sounds, sharp or acute, 
flat or grave, and middle or circumflex, notes. The ‘middle’ 
(Aristotle) or ‘circumflex’ accent is produced by the-combi- 
nation of the acute and grave. Bickh, de Metr. Pind. p. 16. 
On rovos, see Mr Donkin’s article on Greek Music, in Smith’s 
Dict. of Antiq. at the beginning, and note. 

*‘PuvOpuos* likewise, which signifies in general any regular 
measured movement; (as the strokes of the hammer in 
forging, the tread of horses’ feet, the tramp of an army on 
its march, the beat of oars, or of birds’ wings, the motion of 
the fingers, and the like;) which can be reduced to number,— 
6 8€ tod aynpatos Tis AéEews apiOpuds pvOuds eotiwv. Rhet. 
i. 8, 2,—or measured by number, (hence Lat. numerus,) is 
a genus, including several species. It may be applied to 
marching or walking in measured step, to dancing or gesticu- 
lation, to music, and to writing or recitation. Its element or 
‘matter’ is time; determined by fast and slow, tayd xal 
Bpaév, which in composition takes the form of ‘quantity’, in 
long and short syllables. Numeri lex est unitas plurium 
temporis articulorum. Béckh, u.s. p. 9. Quid igitur est 
numerus, nisi pulcra in temporis particularum successione 
forma? Ibid. 

In the following passages the above description of dppovla 
and puvOuds, as applied to music and writing, prose and 
poetry, is illustrated. Both of them belong to ‘style’, Adis, 
in literary composition, and to music. Plat. Rep. 11. 397. B. 
398. D. Further on the different species of puOués, and 


1 Fragm. Longin. 7. pérpwv, ap. 
Ernest. Lex. Techn. Gr. s.v. Quid- 
quid est quod sub aurium mensuram 
aliquam cadit (dpcOu@ wepaiverai, Arist.) 
etiamsi abest a versu, nam id quidem 
orationis est vitium, numerus voca- 
tur, qui Graece jv@uds dicitur. Cic. 
Orat. xx. 67. It belongs to prose as 


well as poetry; Longin. u.s. 6 8@ 
(AvOpuds) ext rob rpodopixod Abyou (in- 
tended for delivery or declamation), 
xara 7d paxpdy xal Bpaxd, Sarep pdvos 
Kal pérpov é-yerar” obx ert riv ron: 
Tixdy Te \éyuw Tadra pdvov Oewpeirat, 
GAG kal eal raiv pyropiKdy. 


s 
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their elements Bpayd xal paxpov, 399. E—400. B. pérpon, 
pvOucs, and dppovia, are all included in poetry, x. 601. a. 
Comparing Legg. 1. 655. A. rep) puOudv Kal adppoviay ovons 
Trs povaixys', with Phileb. 26. 4. (see the entire passage, 
from 24, A.), we gather that the limiting principle, 7d zépas, 
(or the ‘form’, as it appears in Aristotle,) which gives a 
definite shape and substantial reality to the infinite or 
indefinite, formless, chaotic, ‘ potential’, matter, entering into 
this as yet undetermined matter, the df and Bapu, the ray 
and Spa, produces in the one dppovia, in the other puOpds. 
This will apply to the words of written compositions as well 
as to music. In the Laws, I. 664. E, we are told, that 
whereas all animals alike have a natural tendency to motion 
and utterance, man alone has the conception of order, taki: 
of this order, that which is expressed in motion is called 
pvOues; that which is expressed by the voice in sound, 
arising from the mixture of the of and Bapv, has the name 
of dpyovia. In Sympos. 187, B.c., we find, dt (dpyovia) éx 
Stahepopévwy mpérepov tod oféos at Bapéos erecta torepov 
oporoynoavrwy yéeyovey U1rd THS povaoLKs TéxVvys...doTeEp ye 
kal 6- puOuos ex Tod taxéos Kal Bpadéos Svevnveypévwv mpore- 
pov varepov 8é duoroynodvrwy yéyove. See also on the same 
subject Phileb. 17. c. D. E. and Legg. vu. 812.D.E Ib. 
665. A. TH THs Kunoews taker puOpos bvopa ein, TH Sé ad THs 
ovis, tod re fos Ga nab Bapéos cvyxepavvupévar, appovia 
Gvoua mpoaaryopevotro. 

Every kind of poetry and music, says Aristotle, Poet. 1. 
§§ 4—6, carries out its imitation by means of puOuds, appo- 
via, and Xéyos; only music wants the last. Dancers again 
represent character, passion, and action, by the aid of puOués 
alone. And again, Poet. v1. 3., the 7ducpévos Adyos of tragedy 
is said to possess puOuds, appovia, and péros—the last being 


1 In Arist. Polit. vit. 7. sub init. _lody or tune, as one of the component 
pwedorwota or pédos is substituted for parts of music ; éreid} rip pev poveurhy 
Appovla, (as also in Poet. 1. $4. com- dpdper id pedowoilas Kal puludy odear, 
pared with § 13,) the element of me- Compare also Plat. Legg. 11. 699. 
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the musical accompaniment. Rhet. 111. 1. 4. has been already 
referred to, Aristotle there tells us, that those who studied 
the art of declamation or delivery directed their attention to 
three things in the regulation and management of the voice 
or enunciation; the intensity or volume, péyeOos, loud or 
low; the pitch, in the distribution of the accents, o£eéa, 
Bapela, and péoyn, dppovia; and the measure or rhythm, 
which regulates the time or quantity, puOuds*. See further 
in Rhet. 111. 8., already referred to. 

The source of the pleasure derived from puOyés is said 
to be the natural love of order, regularity, symmetry. Probl. 
XIX. 38. puOu@ 8 yalpopev Sia 1d yvepiov Kal retaypévov 
apiOpov exe, cal xively nds TeTaypévws oixetorépa yap 7 
TeTaypevn Kivnois hice. This araxtov, dete Kal Kata piow 
pGdXov. 

There is a chapter on pu@uds in Dionysius, de Comp. 
Verb., the seventeenth. He identifies mods and fpudpés; 7d 
& avto xadd roda nal pvOpdv; apparently neglecting the 
important distinction between Paous, the unit of rhythm, 
and zrovs, the unit of metre. It contains an enumeration 
and description of the several metres in use. In ec. 19, 
(p. 130. Reiske) he ascribes puOu0s as well as pérpov to the 
Epic poets, in the sense of ‘feet’; and again c. 25. p. 186, 7. 

Burney, Hist. of Music, 1. p. 62, defines puOuds simply as 
‘time’, Aristides Quintil. 1. 31. (p. 64.) ovornua é« ypdvev 
Kata twa Tagw ovyKcemévor, “the assemblage of many parts 
of time which preserve a certain proportion to one another.” 
(Burn.) Ib. (a system composed of times put together in a 
certain order.) 

Cicero’s definition of numerus is, distinctio et squalium 
et spe variorum intervallorum percussio numerum conficit. 
de Orat. 1m. 48. 186. And to the same effect, Orat. 57, 194. 


1 These three qualities are assigned on Harmonics, did not recognise the 
to sound in general and to the human third property of sound, quality or 
voice also by Cicero, de Orat. 111, 57. ‘timbre’, defined above p. 379. 

216. Aristotle, and the ancient writers 
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(Ephorus is in error) syllabis enim metiendos pedes, non 
intervallis existimat. This seems to be a mistake. Rhythm 
in prose is determined, not by equal or varied intervals, but 
by the ratio of times in long and short syllables. Cicero 
seems to have had in his mind the recurring repeated strokes 
of a hammer, the measured tread of a company of soldiers, 
and such like. Or he may mean to express this ratio by 
intervallum; or spatium, which occurs in Orat. § 193. Com- 
pare §§ 194, 215,217. But by these same ‘intervals’ in 
Tusc. Quest. 1. 18. 41. he characterises ‘ harmony’. 

On rhythm in prose, see the same author, Orat. cc, 54— 
60. de Orat. 11. 47—50. 

By Hermogenes, rept iSedy, a’, (II. p. 269. Rhet. Gr. Ed. 
Spengel,) it is thus described; 1 ofa obvOects rdv Tod Aoyou 
pepav, Kal 7d Wi ras avaTerradcbat Tov AOyor ddrA gr) wd, 
motel TO TOLCVdE ANNA fu7) TOLOvde Elvar Tov puOpov. 

Médos has two distinct significations: it denotes music 
or melody with and without words. In the former sense it 
may stand for any kind of poetical composition, which has 
a musical accompaniment, in general; and amongst these 
especially for choral odes; and again more particularly for 
the choral odes of the Greek Tragedy and Comedy. ordau- 
pov, wédos xopov. Poet. XIL 7.; and the Scholiast on Eur. 
Phen. 210, (quoted by Hermann, Elem. Metr. Gr. Lib. m1. 
c. 22. § 1.) rodro 7d pédos otacipoy réyerar. bray yap 
6 yopds pera Thy mapodov Aéyn Ti pédoS...0Tao ov KaréiTaL. 
The mrapodos is afterwards called 57. In the latter of the 
two senses it is identifiable with apyovia, tune or melody, or 
pid) appyovia, music proper, without the verbal accom- 
paniment. 

I will now proceed to illustrate these two senses by 
passages from Plato and Aristotle, from which it will appear 
that the term is certainly susceptible of both these inter- 
pretations, 

In Republic, 111. 398. D. wéAos is first said to be composed 
of three elements, é« tpidyv éotl ovyKelwevov, Adyou Te, Kal 
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appovias Kat puvOuovd, time tune and words: but a little 
farther on, 400. A., éAos is distinctly opposed to Adyos; ods 
iSovra rév 1o5a TH Torovtov AOy@ avayKatew ErecOar Kal Td 
pédos, GAA ur) NOyou Todi Te al pérer. Here pédros together 
with rovs, which stands for puOuos or uérpov in general, the 
metrical ‘foot’, (‘a part of rhythm’,) are expressly distin- 
guished from the ‘words’ of the song or ode, and employed 
either in the general sense of dpyovia, tune or harmony, or 
of the ‘music’ of the accompanying ‘instruments’. And 
still more distinctly in a passage of the Laws, 11. 669. D. E. 
oi mromntal pvOpov péev Kal pnuata pérous ywpls Adyous Yidods 
eis pétpa tibévres> pédos 8 ad Kal pOpovs avev pnuator, 
Wirg xBapice Kai alrjoet Tporypapevot. 

From Aristotle I have already quoted on the one side 
Poet. XII. 7., oracipov, pédos yopod; where the term must 
necessarily include the words, the musical accompaniment 
(which was essential to the performance), and rhythm or 
measure in its widest sense, the dances and gesticulations of 
the choreut, as well as the metre of the verses. In Poet. I. 
§ 13, it is plainly used in the sense of melody or tune, as 
equivalent to dppovia, for which it is actually substituted; 
compare § 4, where the same division is stated in different 
words. In this first Chapter the author, after stating his 
theory, that the whole art of poetry and music, to which 
are afterwards added dancing and painting, and the various 
species of poetry, are all imitative, and derived from the 
natural love of imitation inherent in the human race, proceeds 
to point out how this imitation expresses itself in several 
of the different kinds of poetry: and concludes the chapter, 
§ 13, with the following remark. “Some (poets) there are 
tbat employ all the above mentioned modes, I mean measure, 
melody, and metre, puOu@ Kai pérer nal wérpo—these had 
previously been designated, § 4, puOu@ Kai Noy Kal appovia; 
so that wérpov stands in § 13. for the ‘ words in their metrical 
form’, whilst wédec represents dpyovia—as the composers of 
dithyrambs, of hymns (véyor), of tragedy and comely: they 

25 
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differ however in this respect, that some employ them all to- 
gether, others only partially.” The last words are explained 
by a passage of c. VI, which we shall also refer to as throwing 
some light on our subject. In § 2, is given the famous 
definition of tragedy. Two of its qualities are, that it must 
be nducuévm Abyw, and ywpls éExacrov tadv eiddv év Tois 
poplos: the ‘imitation’ of tragedy is to be effected by means 
of language ‘ duly sweetened’, i. e. embellished and rendered 
pleasurable (Twining); but this embellishment is made up 
of several elements, the different kinds of which must be 
carefully kept separate (ywpis), and confined each to its 
proper sphere. The explanation of this is given in §§ 3, 4. 
“ By 7dvcpévov Aoyov I mean, pvOudv Kal dppoviay nal pédos; 
and by separation of the several kinds, that the composition 
is to be effected in some parts by the aid of metre alone, in 
others again it must be aided by melody or a musical accom- 
paniment. This is my interpretation of the passage, which 
enables us to retain wédos in the text of § 3. In this case 
there will be a distinction drawn between dpyovia and pédos. 
The former is the harmony of language, which is charac- 
teristic of ‘metre’; whilst yéAos is the melody or music, 
Plato’s Wor) xaBapiots nal avdnos. Several of the most 
eminent commentators however, Victorius, Tyrwhitt, Her- 
mann, agree in rejecting pédos in § 3, on the ground that it 
is a mere repetition of adppovia: Victorius substitutes yérpov, 
which Tyrwhitt objects to as a tautological repetition of 
puOyos in a different form; and Tyrwhitt himself regards it 
as a gloss, and, with Hermann, would exclude it altogether 
from the text. This I believe I have shown to be unneces- 
sary. On the musical senses of yéAos see Twining’s note 46. 
p. 246. (Ist Ed.). He distinguishes three; which seems to 
me to be further than they need be carried. 

In the last Chapter of the Politics Bk. vit. (or v. accord- 
ing to the revised order), on Music as applied to Education, 
HéAos is several times joined with, and at the same time 
distinguished from, dpyovla. We have already seen that in 
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some sense of both they are so nearly related that the one 
can be substituted for the other. ‘Appovia: throughout this 
Chapter is used, as by Plato in Rep. m1. to denote the 
musical ‘ modes’, Awptorl, Ppvytori, Avéiori, and the rest, 
which were characteristic of various races and countries, and, 
when employed by Greek composers, appropriated to distinct 
kinds of poetical composition. The style of the Dorian 
harmony or mode was grave measured and solemn; the 
Phrygian had a wild excited enthusiastic character, adapted 
to stimulate the emotions and arouse the enthusiasm of the 
participants in ‘orgiastic’ rites, such as those of Bacchus, 
and the Phrygian Cybele, from whose worship it seems to 
have been borrowed; the Lydian’ on the other hand was 
soft sweet and voluptuous. These ‘modes’ therefore were 
rather varieties of musical style and character, than distinct 
tunes or melodies, and therefore dpyovia in the more 
general sense may be very well distinguished in the chapter 
referred to from péAn; whilst in the narrower and more 
special signification they are capable of being identified. 

Finally pérpa are defined by Aristotle, Poet. tv. 7, wopra 
Tay pvOuav; that is they are ‘ measures’, or ‘verses’; ‘ parts 
of rhythm’, which is indefinite and never comes to an end: 
pérpor is rhythm, cut, as it were, into definite lengths. But 
this will be described more fully in the second part of our 
subject, on which we are now entering, the distinction viz. 
and definitions of puOuos and pérpov. 





puOpos, wétpov, Bars, apats, Bécts. 

The elements of rhythm are times; in writing, expressed 
in syllables short and long. This is the indefinite matter, 
atretpov, amrépavrov, into which rhythm introduces a law, or 
‘form’ (Ar.), or ‘unity’ (Plat.); (aepaiveras dpcOy@, Rhet. 111. 

1 Softly sweet in Lydian measures 


Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
Dryden, Alexander's Feast, 


25—2 
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8. 2. conf. Probl. x1x. 38. 2;) a definite regularity which 
constitutes its harmonious effect. The unit of time is the 
short syllable, which occupies the shortest time in enuncia- 
tion: the long syllable, the other element, is in value equal 
to two short. Rhythm then resides in the ratio of these 
times to one another in an indefinite succession of syllables. 
The early writers on Music—Plato ascribes the division to 
Damon the Musician, Rep. 11. 400. B—distinguished three 
kinds of rhythm’ and no more. (1) the heroic or dactylic, 
including the spondaic and anapestic, which expresses the 
ratio of equality, or 1:1; (2) the iambic and trochaic, with 
the tribrach, which has the ratio of 2: 1; and (3) the 
peonic’, including the cretic (---) and bacchius (---), which 
has that of 3:1. This is called by Plato, after Damon, 
the évémdios puOuds*, as Schneider thinks, (not. ad loc.). 
This last is preferred by Aristotle for prose composition 
because it cannot be used alone in versification, is less marked 
than the other two, and therefore obtrudes itself less upon 
the attention of the audience, uadXov AavOaver, Rhet. m1. 8. 
This ratio or proportion is marked by the dpows and Géais*, 
sublatio and positio; the ictus or stress of the voice usually 
(as a matter of fact) falling upon the long syllable, or the 
resolution of the long syllable, in each of the rhythmical 
Baces*. Plat. Rep. lc. Arist. Rhet. mt. 8. Quint. rx. 4 


46, 47. 


1 On these compare Cic. Orat. 56. 
188. 

2? On the Peonic rhythm (rather 
than metre) see-Herm. Elem. D. 
Metr. Lib, 1. c. xtx. de versibus 
Creticis, On the évérdos puOuds see 
likewise Herm, 1. c, 1, XXvI. 27. and 
on the Schol. p. 371. of Arist, Nub. 
647. It was as the Scholiast on 
Aristoph. says, and Hermann thinks, 
an anapestic measure, at all events in 
its ordinary application. The Scholiast 
however adds that others—perhaps 


Damon among them—gave this name 
to rdv dudluaxpor (-~-), or the Cretic, 
which is identical in rhythm with the 
Peonic. Stallbaum’s note on the 
passage of Plato is not edifying. 

3 On dpors and @éc1s see Bickh, de 
Metr. Pind. ¢. 4. 

* Bais in rhythm corresponds to 
mods in metre. It takes its name from 
the ‘step’ in marching or dancing. 
Stallb. ad Remp. u.s, Each of the 
three rhythmical ratios is a Bdors. 
Plat. Rep. m1. 400, A, Srt ey yap 
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We now proceed to the consideration of the distinction 
of pubuds and pérpov. This is very clearly and well stated 
by Quintilian, Inst. Orat. rx. 4. 45. “rhythmi, id est numeri, 
spatio temporum constant: metra etiam ordine: ideoque 
alterum esse quantitatis videtur, alterum qualitatis.” [The 
first consists in a mere ratio of times or quantities; the 
second has the ‘quality’ in addition, that the syllables in 
which the ratio resides must occur in a certain order. Bickh 
quarrels with this, as against his theory.] Then follows 
a description of the rhythmical bases and their ratios. “Sunt 
hi,” he continues, “et metrici pedes (dactyl, pwon, iambus) ; 
sed hoc interest, quod rhythmo indifferens est dactylusne 
ille priores habeat breves an sequentes, (whether it be dactyl 
or anapest, or indeed spondee). Tempus enim solum metitur, 
ut a sublatione ad positionem (from dpows to Pécts) idem 
spatii sit. Proinde alia dimensio est versuum: pro dactylo 
poni non poterit anapestus aut spondeus: nec pwon eadem 
ratione brevibus incipiet ac desinet. Sunt et illa discrimina 
(§ 50.), quod rhythmis libera spatia, metris finita sint; et 
his certe clausule, illi quomodo coeperant currunt usque ad 
peraBorny, id est transitum in aliud genus rhythmi: et quod 
metrum in verbis modo, rhythmus etiam in corporis motu 
est.” From this we gather; first, that rhythm, in composition 
at all events, is a measurement of time alone; secondly, that 
the distinction between it and metre lies in three particulars; 
(1) rhythm has respect only to the ratio of the times or 
quantities of the syllables: in rhythm, dactyl, spondee, and 
anapest, are exactly equivalent: in metre, the long and 
short syllables must occur in a fixed order; the dactylic, 
anapestic, and spondaic, are different metres. (2) rhythm is 


cv\A\a8y: where Bdors is described as 
the measuring unit of Jv@uéss. Hermog. 
w. lbedv, a’. (Rhet. Gr. 11. p. 269. Ed. 


rola drra éorly eldn €& dv al Bacas 
wréxovrar ... TeOeduevos Ay efrorpe. 
Legg. 1.670 D. al Bdice:s rv puluay. 


Arist. Pol. u. §. dowep xdv ef mis... 
wowjoee...rdv pvOudy Bdow play. Me- 
taph. N. 1. 1087. b. 34. xdv ef wavrl... 


Speng.), card 8é rds Baces bon daxrv- 
Niky Te kal dvaraorixh, (is suitable to 
the ‘sweet’ style). 
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' indefinite, metre definite; in this sense, that the former has 
no natural termination in the sentence, it runs on till a 
change occurs, whenever that may happen: metre is finite : 
it is rhythm cut into lengths, as it were, forming ‘certas 
clausulas’, systems or verses, which are usually repeated, in 
some form or other, either as single verses or stanzas, till the 
poem ends, (3) puOuds is a genus, uérpoy a species; as we 
have already noticed’. 

Now in all this there is not a word of anything but ‘time’ 
or ‘quantity’; rhythm is a ratio of times or quantities of 
syllables. Béckh however, de Metr. Pind. c. 5., would intro- 
duce a further distinction between rhythm and metre, of this 
nature. ‘Metre,’ he says, ‘is a system of syllables long or short 
disposed in a certain order, independent of arsis and thesis ; 
and it is in the ratio of arsis and thesis alone that rhythm 
consists,’ This is derived from ancient authorities, and is no 
novelty of his own. The only ancient authority that he pro- 
duces for it is Aristides Quintilianus, I. p. 49., where this is 
mentioned as a second, and apparently independent, theory. 
It seems to me, whether true or false in itself, to disagree at 
all events with all that has been above cited from Plato, 
Aristotle, Quintilian, &c., as to the conception of rhythm as 
it was understood in their times. These authors, as far as 
can be gathered from their expressions, make it to consist 
solely in the measurement of time ; and make no reference 
whatever to the varying intensities of sound in the voice, 
which constitute ictus, as belonging to it. Moreover Aristotle, 
in another passage of the Rhetoric, 1. 1. 4, expressly dis- 
tinguishes péyeBos ris dwvijs from puOuds; and apous and 
Géors are nothing but different degrees of intensity of the 


1 See Suidas, quoted by Bickh, de 
Metr. Pind. Bk. 1. ch, 4. p. 19. note 
3» Also Mallius Theodorus, p. 5, 
quoted by Herm. Elem. Metr. Gr. 
Bk. 11, c. 19. § 2. Si qua autem apud 
poetas lyricos aut tragicos quispiam 


repererit, in quibus certa pedum colla- 
tione neglecta, sola temporum ratio 
considerata sit, meminerit ea, sicut 
apud doctissimos quosque scriptum 
invenimus, non metra sed rhythmos 
appellari oportere, 
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voice ; and from this I think it may be inferred that rhythm, 
in his opinion at least, did not reside “solely in dpow and 
Oéors and their relation”. 

Specimens of these rhythms in prose composition are to 
be found in Dionys. de Comp. Verb. ¢. 25. The Cretic—“ or 
if you prefer to call it so, the Paonic”’—rhythm is illustrated 
from the opening sentence of Demosthenes’ speech pro Corona, 
tois Oeots evyouar tact kal macais: the iambic from the 
words that follow, dcnv edvoiav éywv éyod Siatedd: in the 
next Demosthenes reverts to the Peonic or Cretic, 77 mode 
Kal waow vpiv tocavrny vraptat wot wap’ vuav els TovTovi 
Tov ayava. 

Demetrius, in his chapter, wept weyadomtperrois, m. Epp. 
(111. 270, Rhet. Gr. Speng.), referring to Aristotle, Rhet. m1. 
8., exemplifies the Psonic rhythm—which he follows Aris- 
totle in recommending for use, and also in confining the use 
of it to the two kinds which begin and end with a long syl- 
lable, as 7p£aro 6€ and ’"ApaBia—by some words taken from 
Theophrastus, rév pév tepl ta pmdevos da pirocodovvrwv. 
This does not “in strictness consist of Pons, but still is 
Pzxonic.” The heroic rhythm is illustrated by a spondaic 
system, fxewv tudv eis Tv yopav; which is disapproved on 
the same grounds as those that are alleged by Aristotle. 
And similarly the iambic. 

Hermogenes, 7. iSedv, a’, 11. 279 (Rb. Gr. Sp.), has some 
useful remarks upon rhythm in prose, and especially upon 
the amount of rhythmical feet that is required to give a par- 
ticular rhythm to a prose sentence. The iambic rhythm, he 
says,—herein agreeing with Aristotle and Demetrius—being 
that into which the Greek language naturally falls, and 
therefore most usual in ordinary conversation, is only suitable 
for a plain and simple style, and to be avoided by those who 
aim at an ornamental and dignified kind of composition. Of 
this he gives as a specimen, éy@® yap, @ avdpes "A@nvaiot, 
mpocéxpovoa avOpwrw movnp@; at the same time remarking’, 

1 See Cicero, Orat. 58—198, and 195. to the same effect. 
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that in order to constitute an iambic rhythm it is sufficient 
that such feet be introduced to a certain extent, and parti- 
cularly at the beginnings of the clauses; and that the number 
of iambuses and trochees in the entire composition should 
exceed that of the anapests and dactyls (for instance). For 
it is absolutely necessary that there should be a mixture of 
some other feet; otherwise the speech would be in metre, 
and not merely rhythmical. Cic. Orat. 57.194. Itaque ut 
versum fugimus in oratione, sic hi sunt evitandi continuati 
pedes, (viz. dactyl and iambus). 

Cicero also, in the Orator, 65, 219, gives a specimen of 
Peonic rhythm—though it is only accidentally so—from a 
speech of Crassus; which he says falls naturally into rhythm 
without any effort or intention on the part of the orator. It 
is an example not of numerus, but of numerosa oratio. In 
§ 196, he gives his final opinion about the use of rhythm in 
prose composition.” Prose should be interspersed and tem- 
pered with it, neither wholly rhythmical nor altogether loose 
and measureless: the pon, in deference to Aristotle’s 
opinion, should be most frequently employed, but blended 
with the other rhythms which he has passed over. Subse- 
quently, §§ 214, 215, he expresses disagreement with one of 
Aristotle’s rules, that the period should end with the fourth 
peon, ~~~-; Cicero prefers the Cretic in this position, 
§ 218. The remarks on this subject in the de Oratore are 
scanty and limited; it is treated much more fully in the 
Orator, 


APPENDIX D. TO BOOK III. CH. V. 


On avvieopos. 

The word cvvdeopos, as a grammatical or rhetorical—for 
rhetoric includes the art of composition—term, has in Ari- 
stotle a very wide and general application ; it seems that at 
least three different senses in which it is employed are dis- 
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tinguishable. Its general character is defined in Rhet. m1. 
12. 4, 6 yap ovvdeopos év rrovet Ta TOAAG; by which it seems 
to be meant that it unites a variety of single terms or notions 
or parts into one general conception; either words or sen- 
tences, as a connecting particle; or -correlative clauses, as 
uév and 5€; or a whole volume, consisting of a multitude of 
parts, into one great whole, as the [liad is said to be Noyos 
cuvdécuy els. In all these senses we shall find Aristotle em- 
ploying it. 

In a previous Appendix, A, it has been already stated 
upon the authority of Dionysius, that the distinction of ov- 
Secpyot from dvéuara and pyjpyara was the second step in the 
grammatical analysis of language, and due to Theodectes and 
Aristotle. It seems however that Isocrates also recognised 
it ;—he perhaps borrowed it from Theodectes;—for in a 
fragment of his réyvn preserved by Max. Planudes, ad Her- 
mog. V. p. 469, 8., and Joannes Sicel. vr. p. 156, 19 (in 
Benseler, Isocrates, Vol. 1. p. 276.), we find amongst his 
precepts for the regulation of style the following rule; xal 
Tos cuvdécpous Tors avtods pn oiveyyus TiBévat, Kal Tov 
érropevoy TH Tyouuevp evOds avramodibévat. The former of 
these clauses appears to mean, that the same conjunction or 
preposition or particle is not to be repeated in too close 
proximity to the other, that the phraseology or construction 
should be varied; the latter, that in correlative clauses the 
second member should immediately follow the first, and not 
after a long interval which leads to confusion. But in both 
cases ovvSecuos may be interpreted ‘connective particle’; in 
the latter of the two, the particle carries with and includes 
the correlative sentence to which it is attached, and of which 
it expresses the correlation. 

In the Poetics, xx. §§ 1, 6., the avvSecpos is reckoned as 
one of the eight pdpia tis A€Eews, partes orationis. In § 6, 
two definitions are given, the first of which is very corrupt 
and obscure. The term is however illustrated by the ex- 
amples pév, 7ro1, 87, which leaves no doubt that it includes 
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at all events conjunctions and particles. It embraces like- 
wise prepositions, Dion. de Comp. Verb. c. 22. p. 157, Reiske, 
where é7é is called a avvSecpos or mpoBeots. Inc. 25, dpa is 
an instance of ovvdecpos. Demetrius, a. épunv., rept ovv0. 
Aéyou, (Rhet. Gr. mI. p. 274, 5. Ed. Speng.) gives examples 
which include interjections, ged, al al, together with par- 
ticles, as pév, 5é, 89, vi: mpérepov is a cuvdecpos, (it is re- 
garded as a preposition) and again, p. 324, cai 

In Aristotle, civdecpos, Rhet. 111. 6. 6, and 12. 4, plainly 
stands for a ‘connective’, or connective particle, as a single 
word: and also in Probl. x1x. 20. where it is exemplified by 
te—xai. And the definition of Poet. xx. 6, again describes a 
conjunction, preposition, or particle, by defining ovvdecpos, 
ovr aonwos (an unsignificant utterance, of course a single 
word) 7} ovre Kwdver OUTE Trove? horny piay onpavtTixny: and 
secondly, pwv7) donuos ex TAcovev pev paver pias, (these are 
the words ‘more than one’ that it connects) onuavrixdy 8é, 
mouiv mepuavia pilav onparvtixny dwviv. [This last dw) is 
equivalent to Adyos, a sentence with a meaning. An ‘ut- 
terance’ may be applied to one, or to several words in con- 
junction.] From the former definition we learn likewise, that 
it may be placed either at the extremities (beginning and end) 
or in the middle of a sentence’; and it is illustrated by the 
single words, pév, jrot, 5é In this same sense it is employed 
by the author of the Rhet. ad Alex. c, 23. § 5. (Oxf. Ed.) xp 
8& Kal cuvdécpous odlyous moveiy (meaning here Kat, as the 
connective par excellence) ta md«iora 8 Yevyvivar: which is 
fully illustrated by Rhet. 111. 6. 6, where we are told to say 
tropevbels SiedéxOnv, rather than mopevOels cai diadrey Gels. 

Harris, Hermes, Bk. 11. ch. 2, thus defines a conjunction. 
“A part of speech devoid of signification itself, but so formed 


1 éwel or Wore, for instance, may this, od rodol pév rolro wouter, dALyor 
stand at the beginning of a sentence, 8€: but ydp at the end of an interro- 
and 6¢ or ydp at the end of it—dé¢ so —_gative sentence is by no means un- 
placed is extremely rare; one may common, as ris ydp; ~ 
conceive however such a sentence as 
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as to help signification, by making two or more significant 
sentences to be one significant sentence”—a definition which 
manifestly comes from Aristotle. As, ‘Rome was enslaved’, 
‘Cesar was ambitious’ become one by being connected by the 
particle ‘because’. So in Rhet. m1. 12. 4, the many signifi- 
cant terms acvvdera, }AOov, SuedéxOnv, ixérevoa, become one 
by the introduction of the copula, xaé, Similarly in m1 9.1, 
the eipouévn ré€is, the loose style, which is not rounded into 
organized periods, in which the clauses merely ‘hang to- 
gether’, or ‘are strung together’ like a rope of onions, is 
ovvdécu pla; that is, derives the only unity and connexion 
that it has from conjunctions and particles. 

Aristotle’s definition will apply equally well to preposi- 
tions, as to conjunctions and particles, and no doubt is in- 
tended to include them. Prepositions also merely express a 
relation, as of time, place, cause, of one thing to another, and 
have no independent signification apart from the terms be- 
tween which the relation lies, They also give a ‘unity’ to 
the several particulars which they connect. 

These are the only parts of speech which come under the 
head of cvvdecpos in Aristotle’s classification. 

Interjections, as mere exclamations, he seems not to have 
considered as parts of speech at all: at all events the defini- 
tion of cvvdecpuos does not include them: all the other parts 
of speech are included in the classification. By some later 
writers, as Demetrius, interjections are classed with ‘con- 
necting particles’; a description which is certainly quite inap- 
propriate to them. 

This however is not the only sense in which this word is 
employed by Aristotle and other writers: it sometimes carries 
with it the clause to which the connecting particle, as wév—dé, 
te—xai, is attached, and signifies a connected clause with, and 
sometimes even without, its connecting particle; or correlative 
clauses, such as those coupled by pév and 6é Clear examples 
of this usage are found in Rhet. 1. 5. 2, 3, where the dvay- 
Kaitos avvdecpos, the connexion which is de rigueur, obbligato, 
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is the apodosis, éropevounv tapadaBev avrovs, the corre- 
sponding clause (to the protasis), Td avramod:dopevov: here 
the connecting particle is wanting, but the mpéracts has its 
ézrei expressed ; as also has the parenthetical clause, which is 
likewise called cvvdecpos, its yap. Similarly of the two 
examples given of a ovydecpos in Rhet. ad Alex. c. 26. § 2., 
the first may it is true be interpreted of the conjunctions pév 
and 6é alone; but in the second, od ydp Kxaxeivey altos éyé- 
vou Kal TovTwy airios ov, it would seem from the introductory 
words, madw brav 6 avtos (cuvdecpos) cuvaxdrovbos 7, that 
the repetition is meant to apply to the three words, xai, ov, 
and airios ; so that here we should understand it of the con- 
nected clause with its connective, xa/, or of the connected 
clauses alone. Another certain example of its employment 
in this signification is Rhet. 111. 5, 6., where the question is 
of sentences. 

There is also a third sense of the word which seems to be 
distinguishable from the two preceding in Aristotle’s writings. 
In Poet. xx. 13, wept ‘Epy. 17. a. 9 and 16, Anal. Post. 11. 93. 
b. 36, we have the phrase Adyos cuvdécum els; to which in 
the first and third passages dozep 7 “TAdas is added. The 
author is here distinguishing two kinds of unity of phrase or 
description, the one where the unity is conveyed by the 
meaning, 6 év 5yAdv, as the definition of a man; the other 
which is effected by civdecuos. This latter would seem to 
be most naturally interpreted of connexion in general. It is 
true that in the passage of the de Interpr. it is opposed to 
trodXol Sé, of 7oAAG Kai jor) dv (SnrAodvres) 7) of dovvderor: but 
with the last word Aoyor is to be supplied, and not cvvderpor, 
—indeed aci'vSerot civSecuor would be a contradiction in 
terms. And besides this, if Aristotle had meant conjunc- 
tions, &c. in the phrase which we are endeavouring to explain, 
he would surely have said cvvdécpors and not curdéopy. 

Ammonius, on Arist. de Interpr. p. 54. 6, (quoted by 
Harris, Hermes, u. s.) evidently referring to this distinction 
of the two kinds of unity in the Aédyos, compares the first, 6 
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xupiws els, to a block of wood in its natural state, which is 
properly and naturally one; the second, that which denotes 
the combination of several existences, and appears to be 
made one by one (or more) conjunctive particles (svvdecpos), 
to a ship made up of various pieces of timber, and deriving 
its unity from the nails, pegs, screws, and other fastenings; a 
very good illustration of the nature and use of connective 
particles, 

Demetrius, 7. épy. 1.c. properly distinguishes two kinds 
of ctvdecpot. The one, which may be called «vpiot, are con- 
nectives properly so called, because they actually do ‘connect’ 
words and sentences: such are pév, 5é, 7rot, 7, ered, yap, &c. 
The other which he calls raparAnpwparixol, complementary, 
are such as ye, 67, ovv, apa, when not used as inferential, but 
merely continuative, restrictive, corrective or emphatic, (of 
which the emphatic «ai isa good example). It is to these 
last that Demetrius refers interjections; which however 
strictly speaking are so far from being ‘connective’, that they 
break and interrupt the continuity of the sentence. Dio- 
nysius has the substantive wapam\npopata in two passages ; 
de Isocr. Jud. c. 3., p. 540, Reiske, mapamAnpopace rékewv 
ovdey wdedXovewy; and again, de Adm. vi dic. in Demosth. 
c. 39, p. 1072. wapamAnpepact Tév dvomwatwy ovK avayKaiots. 


APPENDIX E. TO BOOK III. CH. XV. XVI. XVII. 


audisBntnces, ordaces, status. 

The legal ‘ issues,’ afterwards called oraces and status, 
appear in Aristotle in the embryo stage of augiuc8ntyces, 
often referred to, never exactly defined, or employed as a 
well determined and recognised technical and legal classifica- 
tion. References to these issues, on which may be made to 
turn the trial and decision of legal cases—more especially 
of criminal cases, to which Aristotle at least usually applies 
them—are scattered up and down the topics of his Rhetoric. 
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See for instance, 1. 3.6, 1.13. 9, 10. 111.15. 2; 16.1, and 6; 17. 
1. The four degrees of criminality, arvynua, dudprnua, abi- 
«nua, adixia—or three, omitting (as is usually done) adicnua 
as distinguished from ad:cia—may likewise be construed as 
so many azdicBnrynces, or issues that may be raised in 
determining the nature of an alleged crime. They are most 
explicitly enumerated in 111. 16. 6. and 17. 1. They here 
appear as four; the question of fact, 76 671, 7d yeyovévas 4 ju7}; 
of harm or damage, tod BraBepor elvat, ei EBrayvev; of crimi- 
nality, tod adixov elvas 7 jr, ei Sixalws; and of quantity or 
degree, e¢ Trocoitov, 7 THALKODTOY, bTL OV Toodvde. Inc. 16. 
§ 1, these are otherwise classified, and reduced to three, é7« 
éott Seitar edv 4 driotov; bts Toidv; 4} Ste Tocdy; fact, 
quality, quantity. This last coincides with one of the later 
and ordinary divisions. The first or fourfold division may 
however easily be reduced under the terms of the second, 
thus. The issue of fact is the same in both; we must know 
first of all whether the alleged fact is true or not. The 
second and third class of the former list may both be referred 
to the class ‘quality’ of the second; the damage or injury 
and the criminality, the justice or injustice, may both be 
regarded as ‘qualities’ of actions, And the amount or degree 
of criminality of an alleged offence tocodrov, rnXtKovTov, 
togovée, is plainly identifiable with the ‘quantity’ of the 
second division. This last is in fact what was afterwards 
called the épix ordaois, and by Cicero and the Latin Rhetori- 
cians ‘nomen’ or ‘finitio’. This issue is the ‘definition’ of the 
offence, the name or title which is to be given to it; and this 
may clearly be regarded asa question of ‘degree’ or ‘ amount’ 
of criminality, which gives its designation to the offence; 
determines what it is to be called, and consequently the 
court by which it is to be tried, and the legal process to 
which it is to be subjected. For instance, the same act may 
be construed as aixia or U8pts, and the issue may be raised on 
this point. aida ‘assault’ is a mere personal offence, and is 
the object of a private action or 8/cn; but an act of UBprs is 
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an offence against the state, and subjects the offender to a 
pan or public prosecution. The audicBytnoes or craces 
are likewise, as by Aristotle, indicated, not defined and clas- 
sified, in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 5. § 8. 

The usual division of the oraces, when they came to be 
systematically classified and defined by succeeding legists and 
rhetoricians, was threefold; (1) oraow; ctoyaotixy, status con- 
jecturalis, conjectura, the question of fact; (2) opi«y, the 
definition or ‘name’ that was to be given to the offence 
charged, nomen or finitio; and (3) o7. rotors, qualitas, or 
‘ generis,’ the question of the justice or injustice of the act; of 
right and wrong; but including also that of 7d cupdépov 7 
dovpdopor, utile an inutile, Aristotle’s BAaBepov, the question 
of damage and loss. This appears from Hermogenes, ¢, 2. 7. 
atac. diatp. Rhet. Gr. 11. 139. Ed. Speng., a chapter in which 
the divisions and definitions of the ordces are clearly and 
well stated; the third class has many subdivisions. 

Cicero has more than one division of the status. In the 
de Invent. L 8. 10, 11, 12, and 16, he gives a fourfold classi- 
fication, which is also very clearly explained. The classes are, 
facti, nominis, generis, actionis: ut in facto conjectura, in 
nomine finitio, in genere qualitas, in actione jus intelligere- 
tur. § 50. The actio, or translativa constitutio, is when the 
question or issue to be determined has reference to the bring- 
ing of the action (which is here separated from the nomen or 
finitio); quem, quicum, quomodo, apud quos, quo jure, quo 
tempore, agere oporteat. This fourth division is abandoned, 
as unnecessary, in his later works. 

His ordinary division is threefold: Orat. xxxtv. 121. res 
(controversiam facit) aut de vero aut de recto aut de nomine. 
Sitne? quid sit? quale sit? de Orat. m. 30. 132. factum, 
quale, nomen. See also Topic. xxiv. 92—94. where the 
meaning of the word status is explained; in quo primum in- 
sistit (takes up a position to sustain an attack) quasi ad 
repugnandum congressa defensio, And Orat. Part. xxix. 101, 
factum, facti appellatio, qualitas (rectum, conicedendumve). 
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In the Auct. ad Heren. 1. 11—15., the divisions are also 
three but not identical with the preceding. They are, con- 
jecturalis, legitima, (when the issue is raised upon some legal 
point, as the interpretation of a law, the conflict of two 
antagonistic laws, and such like questions), and juridicalis, 
which corresponds to qualitas. 

Lastly Quintilian has devoted a long chapter, II. 6., to 
the discussion of the status, and gives more suo a multitude 
of different divisions. His own is to be found in § 66., com- 
pare § 86. There are three status rationales, conjectura, 
finitio, and qualitas; and one legalis, which he formerly 
subdivided into five species, scripti et voluntatis, legum con- 
trariarum, collectivum, ambiguitatis, translationis. The 
fourth, legalis, he now is of opinion, (§ 67.), may be with- 
drawn from the ‘general’ status, and the rationales alone 
remain as a general division. These are all examined in 
detail in the remainder of the chapter. In § 3 we are told 
that the first use of this technical term was attributed either 
to Hermagoras, or to Naucrates a pupil of Isocrates, or to 
Zopyrus of Clazomenz: he is himself inclined to refer the 
earliest use of it to Aischines; who in the speech, c. Ctesiph. 
(§ 206. Bait. and Sauppe; p. 83. 22. H. Steph.) borrows from 
wrestling the term ordous, the position or attitude which the 
wrestler was obliged to assume, and applies it to the ‘real 
question at issue’, from which he charges Demosthenes with 
straying. The name he explains either, like Cicero, and 
4éschines, as ‘primus cause congressus’, the position or pos- 
ture for resisting an attack, or ‘quod in hac causa consistat’. 
The latter explanation seems to represent the ‘real gist,’ and 
‘essence’ of the case, that which it really turns upon. In 
the next and following sections the meaning of the term is 
discussed, In § 49, there is a notice (apparently corrupt) of 
a supposed division of Aristotle's in the Rhetoric, either of 
the entire work, or of these erage; on which Spalding’s 
note may be consulted. See on the whole subject, Ernesti, 
Lex. Techn. Gree. et Lat. s. vv. 


ON THE 


‘PHTOPIKH TIPOZ AAEXANAPON. 


THIS treatise on the art of Rhetoric, long attributed to 
Aristotle and incorporated in the collection of his works’, 
derives its title from the letter prefixed, which purports to be 
addressed by Aristotle to his pupil Alexander during the 
period of his Eastern Campaign, with a present of one (or two) 
works on rhetoric; who is therein lectured like a school-boy 
upon the value and importance of the study of the art. The 
forger of the Epistle, whoever it may have been, or whatever 
may have been the motive of the forgery—Victorius opines 
that the object was to give an additional pecuniary value to 
the work by fathering it upon the distinguished philosopher— 
forgets, in the endeavour to observe, as he thinks, the proprie- 
ties of the situation, and to give an air of reality to his letter, 
by making Aristotle assume the style of a tutor in writing to 
his former pupil, how totally the relations between them had 
changed during the interval that had elapsed since he gave 
his lessons to the little Alexander at the Court of Philip, and 
that the time of instruction and education was long past. 
Never did a spurious document more manifestly betray itself 
by want of skill and inappropriateness in the composition. 
As to the treatise itself, though there is some general 
correspondence, in the treatment and topics selected and 


1 In the time of Atheneus, that ready ascribed to Aristotle. Athenus, 
is early in the third century of the Deipn. 11. 508. a, quotes from this 
Christian era, not only the treatise letter, § 4, a definition of ‘law,’ vépos, 
itself, but the letter prefixed, was al- as Aristotle's, 
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illustrated, between this author and Aristotle, yet the nume- 
rous and important differences in detail, as well as the marked 
inferiority in subtlety and spirit, power and interest, the 
entire absence of the logical element in this work, the strik- 
ing contrast of style between them—here, often obscure from 
its vagueness and indefiniteness though otherwise clear and 
simple, but feeble and inexpressive; there, also often obscure 
and elliptical, but characterised by a terse and pregnant 
brevity—the more scientific exactness, and the much higher 
moral tone that appear in Aristotle’s work, all unite to prove 
beyond the possibility of doubt that the two arts of Rhetoric 
could not have proceeded from the same intellect, taste, 
judgment, and moral standard. The Rhet. ad Alex. is a work 
proceeding from an entirely different and inferior order of 
mind and character. 

“It occupies,” says Westermann, Gesch. der Beredtsam- 
keit, § 69, “an intermediate position between the earlier 
writers on the art and Aristotle; for in spite of the numerous 
interpolations with which the original text is here and there 
corrupted and disfigured, we can at any rate distinguish so 
much as this, that the domain of Rhetoric embraced by him 
was much wider than that of his predecessors.” Allowing 
this, we must add that it presents a much nearer resemblance 
to the preceding Arts, and the sophistical school of rhetori- 
cians in general, than it does to Aristotle’s great work. The 
logical part is entirely omitted; it is totally devoid of all 
scientific character; and assumes altogether a practical as- 
pect, as a series of rules and precepts for the guidance of the 
orator in the assembly and the law court, quite opposed, as 
Spengel remarks (Art. Script. p. 188.), to the ‘theoretical’ 
treatment of Aristotle. Ifthe author followed any one of his 
predecessors in particular, it was Isocrates’; several of whose 
rules are borrowed, without his name, from his réyvy. In 
three or four cases, to be afterwards pointed out, this is 
certified by extant fragments; and most probably the same. 


1 We shall see hereafter that this may be considered nearly certain, 
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guide is followed in many other cases in which we have not 
the same means of ascertaining the original authority. The 
treatise is the best representative which we have remaining 
of the actual nature of the teaching of the sophistical school 
of rhetoric; and of this indeed it seems in many points to be 
quite characteristic. All this, and the fact that it is in some 
degree a representative work, representative, that is, of the 
mode of treatment of rhetoric characteristic of the school of 
the Sophistical Rhetoricians, to which Aristotle’s school and 
system were in direct opposition and antagonism, may give it 
an interest and a value to us, which it would not otherwise 
possess, when it is examined and contrasted with Aristotle’s 
great work. Some glaring instances of its highly immoral 
character I shall have occasion to notice more than once in 
the course of the following analysis. 

It may of course be said that Aristotle’s own Rhetoric, or 
any other system which teaches, as the art of Rhetoric must, 
to argue indifferently upon both sides of a question, is dan- 
gerous to put into the hands of novices, as all sharp and two- 
edged weapons proverbially are; and that it may most readily 
be perverted to an immoral purpose. Aristotle is perfectly 
aware of this, and apologises in his Introduction for the 
necessity he is under of treating it in this way; he suggests 
care and caution in the use of it, shows how it may be ap- 
plied in the cause of truth and justice, and emphatically 
warns the students of his treatise against the misuse of it. 
We may know how to argue on both sides of a question 
without taking the wrong side; but in a world full of fraud 
and trickery, and in assemblies and courts of law where the 
object is often to deceive, we must be prepared to meet bad 
logic and delusive arguments, in order that truth and justice 
may be made to prevail over falsehood and wrong. But we 
must not argue from the use to the abuse of an art: in dia- 
lectics we may study and analyse and illustrate sophistries 
and fallacies, as an exercise for our own minds, and that we 
may be able to detect them when employed by others; and in 
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rhetoric we may be able to state what is to be said on both 
sides of the question, and show how an argument may be 
turned against an opponent; not to misuse our skill and 
knowledge, to throw dust in the eyes of a jury, to promote 
injustice or screen the wrong doer, but to use it in the 
interest of justice and of truth, for the benefit of society and 
for a moral end. The true distinction between the artist and 
the sophist lies in the animus or mpoaipeais: it is the bad 
intention, the vicious moral purpose of the latter which 
marks the character: the accomplished dialectician and 
trained rhetorician can see through and unmask sophistry, 
without himself abusing his art to the purposes of fraud and 
injustice. Rhet. 1. 1. 12,13, 14. Again Aristotle’s work is a 
Theory, with rules for practical application in the shape of 
Topics: it must therefore be as complete as possible in all its 
parts. Moreover it was never designed by its author to 
supersede the ordinary general education of a young man: 
for he expressly ascribes it to his predecessors as an imposture 
and a vice, that they did attempt to substitute it for the 
science of Politics, of which it is in fact only a subordinate, 
and comparatively unimportant branch; and so made it take 
the place of that- complete and comprehensive science or 
system, which would, if duly taught, instruct the student in 
the ‘whole duty’ of a citizen’, 

But all this was entirely wanting in the systems and 
practice of his predecessors; and from this moral point of 


1 Spengel, Proleg. ad Anaxim. Art. 
Rhet. p. x., says on this subject; 
Hee enim ars in oratorum usum, ut in 
utramque sententiam probabiliter di- 


cas, composita est; quo fit, ut verum . 


non curet, verisimile ubique sectetur. 
Id Aristotele prorsus indignum est; 
non enim artem docet, ut quocunque 
modo adversarium vincas, sed ut in 
omnibus causis verum invenias et per- 
spicias, qui si semel iterumque ad illud 
persuadendi genus delabi videatur, id 


artis levitate, non autoris consilio, 
factum esse credas. Nam longissime 
abest, qui hanc docendi rationem pro- 
fiteatur. It seems to me that Spengel 
in this very much understated the 
case against Aristotle's Rhetoric: the 
grounds, that is, on which it may be 
chargeable with an immoral tendency. 
The method of arguing on both sides of 
a question belongs to the Artof Rheto- 
ric, as such ; it is essential to it, as we 
have already fully shown. It there- 
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view we must include in our censure the treatise under 
consideration. They defined rhetoric as ‘ the art of persuasion’, 
and made this the sole object of their teaching; persuasion, 
or the making of a favourable impression, by any means, and 
at any price. This will be substantiated by the passages we 
shall meet with in our review of the ‘Pyr. mpés "AXéEavSpov; 
and all that we know from Aristotle Plato and others of the 
actual contents of their writings upon the art leads us to the 
same conclusion with respect to the rest of them; of course 
with the possible exception of Prodicus, or this or that other 
individual. Besides this abuse of logic—of which Corax’s 
téros of ‘the probable,’ exemplified by Aristotle amongst the 
‘fallacies’, Rhet. mu. 24. 11, is a striking instance—these 
earlier ‘arts’ treated of style, of the divisions of the speech 
and the contents of each, and especially of appeals to the 
feelings; all of them according to Aristotle extra artem', 
The students who passed under their hands had entrusted to 


fore pervades the whole treatise, and ig 
by no means confined to ‘one or two 
places’, semel iterumque. The quali- 
fication of the object originally pro- 
posed by the art, which is implied in 
Aristotle's own definition of Rhetoric, 
referred to by Spengel in the first words 
printed in Italics, no doubt deserves 
to be taken into account. But so far 
as Aristotle’s system can be defended 
against the charge of a tendency to 
pervert, or at all events to invalidate, 
orencouragea disregard of, the natural 
distinctions of right and wrong, truth 
and falsehood, it must be, as it seems 
to me, by the considerations I have 
suggested in the text. Whether in 
this point he is altogether free from 
Feproach, I will not take upon me to 
decide; but it is certain that Plato’s 
indignant rejeption of the Art as one 
that prefers probability to truth, aims 
only at persuasion, and thereby ad- 


mits of imposture and deceit, belongs 
to a higher and a purer Morality. 

2 Such were the contents of their 
written treatises, For the practical 
training of their pupils, by the culti- 
vation of habits of readiness and dex- 
terity in speaking and argument, col- 
lections of ‘topics’ were provided, of 
two kinds: ‘probable,’ (or plausible, 
such as would be likely to persuade, or 
impose upon, an uncultivated jury or 
assembly) arguments, on both sides of 
certain questions and cases legal and 
political, known by experience to be 
of constant recurrence; which again 
may be illustrated by Corax's rémos: 
and secondly, ‘ Elegant extracts,’ or 
choice specimens of rhetorical compo- 
sition, either selected from actual 
speeches of repute, or composed for the 
occasion by the teachers themselves. 
These last are what are called ‘com- 
munes loci’ by the Latin Rhetoricians; 
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them without check or warning this powerful instrument of 
mischief, with which they were at once let loose upon society, 
uncontrolled and unguarded by any moral or religious train- 
ing whatsoever; all other education being superseded—so we 
are given to understand—by this new art of rhetoric. 

As to the authorship of the treatise, it has been held by 
most writers of authority from the time of Victorius, who in 
his preface to the Rhetoric first gave this opinion, founded 
on the well-known passage of Quintilian, m1. 4 9,—Buhle; 
(Aristotle,) who had been at first in favour of the older view 
which ascribed it to Aristotle, Pref. to Rhet. vol. 1v. pp. 5—7, 
offers in the subsequent volume, Pref. pp. Iv. seq., a most 
candid and complete retractation, convinced by the argu- 
ments and authority of Spalding in his note on the passage 
of Quintilian—to be the work of Anaximenes, the historian 
and rhetorician, contemporary of Aristotle, whose own Art of 
Rhetoric was preceded by this of Anaximenes at the interval 
of a few years. This fact is considered to be so completely 
established, that Spengel, who has done more than any one 
else to establish it; first in his Art. Script. pp. 182—191; 
secondly in a paper published in the Zeitschrift fiir Alter- 
thumswissenschaft (in answer to Lersch), 1840. pp. 1258—67; 
and thirdly in the note to his Edition of this work, on Ch. 1. 
p- 99; has gone so far as to print the name of Anaximenes 
as the author of the treatise on the title page of his edition. 
The evidence, which is not quite all that could be desired, is 
best given, and the whole case most convincingly argued, in 
his Artium Scriptores above referred to. It amounts to this. 
Quintilian, Inst. Orat. m1. 4 9, has the following sentence. 
Anaximenes judicialem et concionalem generales partes esse 
voluit; septem autem species, hortandi, dehortandi, laudandi, 
vituperandi, accusandi, defendendi, exquirendi quod éfe- 
tactixoy dicit; quarum due prime deliberativi, due sequen- 
tes demonstrativi, tres ultime judicialis generis sunt partes. 
On which Spengel triumphantly remarks, Art. Scr. p. 190, 
that he knows no one else (besides Anaximenes) who has 
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‘ascribed two genera and seven species to rhetoric. ‘And 
therein in fact lies the strength of the case; most of the 
remaining evidence adduced in its support is even contra- 
dictory. But first of all, does the author (of the Rhet. ad 
Alex.) recognise two or three genera or branches of Rhetoric? 
At the opening of his treatise he seems to tell us that rhetoric 
has, not two, but three divisions or yévn; ‘libri omnes tpia 
yévn’ Speng. not. ad loc.: Oh but, says Spengel, 1. c., Aristotle 
was the first that distinguished three classes or genera of 
rhetoric, and the alteration of dvo into rpia, and the inter- 
polation of 1d 8 émideuxrixdv, (which is remorselessly ex- 
punged) were introduced by some later copyist or Editor who 
believed the work to be Aristotle’s, and naturally missed two 
of the characteristics of his system of rhetoric; and therefore 
we must alter the text, and read dvo yévn rév mod. eict 
Aoywv; which he accordingly proceeds to do’. Victorius on 
the other hand for the same reason preferred altering and 
supplementing the text of Quintilian in conformity with that 
of the Rhet. ad Alex. Doctors will disagree. 

The next piece of evidence is a passage of Syrianus ad 
Hermogenem, quoted in Art. Script., and the note of the 
Edition. Here we are told that Aristotle, (Apiorotérns dé 
dvo yévn x.7.d.), not Anaximenes at all, recognised two kinds 
of odstixol Adyot, and seven species; just as Quintilian 
gives them. But of course this presents no difficulty to the 
undaunted critic, who without hesitation pronounces that as 
the first and last syllables (is that so?) of the two names, 
*ApiotoréAns and "Avakiuévns, are the same, the one might 
very easily be substituted for the other; and further argues 
that ‘some sciolist,’ knowing that Aristotle’s distinction of 
the classes of rhetoric was three-, and not, two-fold, and find- 
ing Aristotle’s name prefixed to the Rhet. ad Alex, altered 


1 There is another passage further three branches of rhetoric, and, as 
on, c. 18. (Oxf. Ed.) § 6. Spengel here, there is no various reading. 
Ed. c, 17. ult., where rpla ef§n seems I have commented upon this in my 
again to be applied to denote the analysis of that Chapter. (c. 17.) 
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8vo into rpia, and added de suo 7d 8 émiBeetixdv. If 
“Apictorédns’ in Syrianus is a mistake, as I suppose it must 
be, I should rather prefer accounting for it by supposing that 
Syrianus himself attributed the Rhet. ad Alex. to Aristotle. 
If Atheneeus in the 3d. century of the Christian era believed 
this to be the work of Aristotle, there is every reason for 
concluding that Syrianus, nearly two centuries later, should 
have held the same opinion. 

Another bit of evidence, No. 8, in the note from which 
we are quoting, is more convincing. 

The letter prefixed to the treatise concludes with the 
words, wep) Tay TrodTiKaY Kal Tdv SixaviKay TrapayyeApdTov, 
OOev mpds Exdtepov avtav evTopyces K.T-r.; Whence it 
seems to follow that the author of the letter, found two, and 
not three, kinds or classes of rhetoric mentioned at the 
opening of the work. 

The fourth argument in the same note is to this effect.- 
From the contents of the Art itself no one can prove that the 
author distinguished three kinds of rhetoric; the inferences 
are all in favour of two, Had his division really been by three 
genera, like Aristotle’s, he could not have failed to state and 
enumerate them, like Aristotle also. But in fact he treats the 
topics of rhetoric under the heads of the seven species; not 
of two or three genera; and whereas we do find Adyor d:xavixol, 
mpooiuia Sixavixa, Sixavixr) mpayyarela, and the same with 
Snuoyopixos, Snunyopeiv, Snunyopia, whereby two genera are 
really indicated; similar phraseology with émiSecerixds never 
appears, from which we should infer that this is not recognised 
as a distinct branch. We do however find tp/a eién, meaning 
apparently three genera or branches, at the end of c. 18, 
(Oxf. Ed.), Spengel of course condemns this as corrupt, and 
substitutes mavtwy. (comp. p. 407. not, 1.) 

The evidence of style, upon which, as far as I am aware, 
no writer on this subject has entered, seems to me upon the 
whole as far as it goes to be rather against the Anaximenian 
authorship. Anaximenes was a professed rhetorician, and had 
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therefore studied Greek composition; and although Diony- 
sius, de Iseo Jud. c. 19, who nevertheless compares him as a 
writer with Isocrates and Gorgias and Alcidamas and Theo- 
dorus of Byzantium, gives an unfavourable account of his 
powers of making an impression, styling him én this respect 
daGevi, xai ariBavov; yet he finds no fault with the purity of 
his style; and in fact one can see no reason why Anaximenes 
educated as he was should have been guilty of barbarisms in 
language any more than Isocrates himeelf. 

I have however noted a few objectionable or suspicious 
words and phrases, some of them apparently indicative of a 
later stage of the Greek language, of which I will give a list, 
with one or two observations. 

In c, 2. § 19 (Oxf. Ed.) c. 1. p. 8, 28. (Speng.) we find the 
Homeric and Ionic form efvexa which Gaisford and Spengel 
retain, though three MSS. give the common form évexa. 
Why Anaximenes, if he was the author, should have chosen 
to adopt this antiquated and poetical form instead of the 
one commonly in use I have no explanation to offer. 

iSéa, for eldos or ryévos, occurs in c. 4. § 6. (Oxf.) p. 20, 
19 (Speng.); and again, c. 7.§ 5. This in the general sense 
of a fashion, guise, manner, or even ‘kind’, may perhaps be 
defensible; Dionysius, for example, Ars Rhet. x. 14, has 
6An pev idea cupBovrevtixy Supyjoews ov Seiras: but it 
seems to belong in this definite sense rather to the later 
Greek. [After all, it may imply nothing more in the author 
than ignorance of logic and its terminology. } 

In the next chapter, § 1, p. 22, 7, (Speng.) we have the 
extraordinary word xaOurorrevOévtwy, offences or crimes 
“that have been suspected against us,” or, of which we have 
been suspected. No other authority is cited by the Lexi- 
cons except this passage. 

In c. 21 (Oxf.), c. 20 (Speng.), at the beginning, we have 
madirnroyia, for dvaxepadaiwors or émavodos, and adiddo- 
yeiv, in the sense of a ‘repetition’ or ‘recapitulation;’ and 
both of these frequently recur throughout the remainder 
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of the treatise. This word again, occurs both in Homer and 
Herodotus. In the former, the adjective wadcAdoyos, Il. A. 
126, wadiddoya tai7 éxayelpe, but with a totally different 
signification, “re-collected.” In Herodotus madsdAroyelv is, 
as here, iterum dicere, repetere. Besides these two, neither 
of them a very good authority for the use of it by a writer 
of Attic Greek Prose, the word is found, so far as can be 
learnt from the Lexicons, only in a doubtful passage of Theo- 
phrastus, at the end of his first ‘character’; where, even if 
the passage be genuine, it is employed in an entirely different 
sense. See Ast’s note’. It does however occur also in Plut. 
‘Vit. Hom. § 32. as a ‘figure of rhetoric’; and with the same 
signification in two late and obscure Rhetoricians, Zoneus, 
and an Anonymous, in Spengel’s collection of Rhet. Grec. 
Ill. pp. 165, 182., where it is defined (alike in both), Aéks 
dpacis Tov pév Tponyoupévov Kadrov Kxatadnkis, To b¢ dpyo-~ 
wévov apy, “a figure or expression, where the same word 
ends one clause of a sentence and begins the next.” [These 
three last do not appear in the Lexicons.] 

Inc. 29, 4 (Oxf), c. 28 (Speng.), the word rpoyupvacpara, 
“preparatory exercises,” very common in the later Rhetori- 
cians, appears long before its due time. Spengel notices it 
merely ‘as the earliest use of the term’; not. ad loc. 

The use of sre, apparently for ovre—I can find no 
other explanation—twice in c. 30, 5. (Oxf.), c. 29. p. 55, 10. 
(Speng.), seéms to savour of a later period of Greek compo- 
sition, when the distinction between the two forms of the 
negative had become partially obliterated : a trained rhetori- 
cian of the middle of the 4th century B.c. had no business to 
be guilty of such a solecism. 

The short chapter, 32. (Oxf.), 31 (Speng.), is in its entire 
structure and expression, a very indifferent specimen of Greek 
prose. Of single words, we have first, in most of the MSS.—no 

1 Photius gives, s.v. wadi\Noyla, as used by Homer; and wadsAdoyla, 


ravrodoyla, Hesychius has raX\Xoya, ravrodoyla: and Suidas the same. 
wodwoddrexra, referring to the word 
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various reading is given by Bekker in the’ quarto Ed— 
Spauara in the most unusual, (indeed almost a solecism if 
prose,) application, for mpdayyara}, ‘acts’; for which after- 
wards mpafes is substituted. Spengel however finds mpdy+ 
para in three MSS., and introduces this into the text. Next 
comes the monstrum verbi, wpaypatoXoyoivtes, for which 
there is no authority earlier than Diogenes Laertius, Then 
we have mpoppnots, a Graé Aeyouevov in the sense in which 
it is here employed, ‘a previous, or preparatory statement’: 
and lastly another poetical form, dpoljecov; though this is 
partially defended by Aristotle’s employment of the verb 
(ppotpeaterbar) twice in Polit. Bk. vit.; which is likewise 
found in three places of this treatise. 

Near the end of c. 33 (Oxf.), 32 (Speng.), we find the 
extraordinary phrase, tv mpotpomnv tépate Spica,’ (or 
épicat); which Buhle translates, propositio (did he mistake 
mpotpomny for mpotactv?) conclusione terminanda est. But 
to express that, if it really be the meaning, by ‘determining 
or limiting by an end or termination,’ is hardly worthy of a 
Greek Rhetorician of the 4th century. 

In c. 35. 7. (Oxf.), 36. p. 69. 14 (Speng.) the preposition 
mpos is employed in what seems to me a very unusual appli- 
cation, which I do not remember to have noticed in any 
good Greek author. of mpds avrév is opposed to of madauol 
mpoyovot, apparently in the sense of “near relations,”— 
proximi, Buhle,—zrpés standing for, ‘in close relation to.’ 

The last word but two of c. 36, (35), is eiSjcouev; which 
may indeed be partly defended by similar grammatical 
monstrosities in Aristotle, who in fact uses this very form 
himself, Top. A. 18. 108. a. 28. as well as e3joat, and other 
enormities. Plato, (Laches,) and the same Aristotle, have 
oxértecOar; and Demosthenes in one place cxeyraaOwoar’. 


1 It is true that Plato employs connotation; either to convey some 
3paua in a certain sense for wpaypa special emphasis, or intentionally as a 
‘adeed’: see Heind. onThewt. 150.4,.; poetical word. 
but never, I think, as a mere syno- 2 I have a small collection of 
nym; always with some additional these irregularities of the best writers, 
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_ No shadow of authority for dvadoynréov, which is used in 
ce. 37, 26 (Oxf.), c. 36. p. 78. (Speng.), in the sense of ‘recapi- 
tulating’ or ‘counting (Adyos) over again’—the ava having the 
same force as in avaxefadatovcGar'—is found till we come to 
Plutarch, who in the Symposiaca, Probl. £, has, yespave ris 
vuxtos avadoyeiv Soxovons: but in the totally different signi- 
fication of “to be proportional (dyaAoyov), or, correspond, 
answer to.” 

In the same chapter, §§ 5, 6, 7, brevayrios is wantonly, 
and without any difference of meaning, substituted three 
several times for évayrios, ‘contrary’. 

These are the most prominent and glaring deviations 
from the standard of pure classical Greek that I have 
noticed in this work: whether they are sufficient when taken 
together to support a case of later authorship than Anaxi- 
menes’ time, I must leave to others to judge. I have 
already observed that Aristotle often employs forms of words 
for which there is no earlier authority, and which gram- 
marians pronounce to be solecisms; but no one would think 
of condemning on this ground alone any particular work of 
his as spurious. Plato and Demosthenes and the very best 
writers, as I have noted above, are occasionally guilty of such 
abnormal eccentricities, proceeding most likely from a 
momentary inattention or carelessness, and by sound judging 
critics are easily forgiven, and thought little the worse of on 
that account. 

Spengel, Art. Script. pp. 188, 9., has endeavoured to fix 
the probable limits of time within which the Rhet. ad Alex. 
was composed or published. The conclusion at which he 
arrives is the probable one, that it was between 340 and 330 


which this is not the proper place for 
enumerating. I hope to find a more 
favourable opportunity for doing so in 
the notes of the Edition that is to 
follow. 

1 Spengel, who seems not to have 
observed this, proposes in his note to 


read ri dyri\oylay radicddoynréor, for 
rip alrlay dvadoynréov of the MSS.; a 
violent and unnecessary alteration. 
The MSS. give as various readings, 
dvadoyiréov, and the vox nihili, dva- 
Aoytr dor, 
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B.C.; that is, a little earlier than the publication of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric; a conclusion founded upon two or three chrono- 
logical references in the work itself. On the other point, the 
date of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, I have already given Spengel’s 
opinion (Introd. p. 38.), with his reasons for it, that it was 
not published till at least 330 Bc. From the essential 
difference in the conception and general treatment of the 
subject, as well as in numerous points of detail, we may 
certainly infer that the author of this work was not ac- 
quainted with Aristotle’s treatise, to which he makes no 
allusion whatsoever, direct or indirect. We also know that 
he was acquainted with Isocrates’ réyvy, from which he 
borrows in several places. This is no doubt, as far as it goes, 
in favour of the authorship of Anaximenes, though not 
absolutely conclusive: and still more so, the twofold division 
of rhetoric, supposing that we accept Spengel’s alteration 
of Svo for tpia, and the rest, at the opening of the treatise. 
For although it is quite possible, though perhaps unlikely, 
that a comparatively modern writer of the Christian era may 
not have had access to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, or not have 
chosen to follow it, it does not seem probable that, after 
Aristotle’s threefold division of the Art had been established 
and universally recognised, any subsequent writer on the 
same subject would have abandoned it, and adopted one 
which is so manifestly inferior and insufficient. 

Upon the whole I am inclined to think that the weight 
of evidence preponderates in favour of attributing this work 
to Anaximenes. The internal evidence derived from style 
and manner, being mere matter of inference, opinion, and 
taste, can never be absolutely relied on, as we rely upon any 
positive statement or external and independent matter of fact; 
though these too are by no means free from uncertainties 
of their own. Thus in the case before us, it is certainly 
possible that Anaximenes may in spite of his rhetorical 
education and practice have been really chargeable with the 
solecisms which the text of the Rhet. ad Alex. presents: or 
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on the other hand these may be corruptions or interpolations 
of incompetent transcribers or critics: but as we have not 
attained to complete certainty upon the question I think it 
would be as well if the name of Anaximenes on the title 
page of Spengel’s next Edition were replaced by the more 
modest ‘Anonymus’. 

I now proceed to give some account of the contents of 
this Art of Rhetoric, chiefly for the purpose of comparing it 
with that of Aristotle, by bringing into view the numerous 
points of difference between them; and also of illustrating 
and confirming what I have elsewhere said of the mischievous 
and immoral character of these early rhetorical systems, and 
the sentiments and practice they inculcate, when used, as 
they were intended, as the sole instruments of education; 
and substituted for a genuine moral and intellectual dis- 
cipline, tending to the formation of virtuous habits and the 
due performance of the duties of a man and a citizen, such 
as is recommended by the philosophers. 

Before we proceed to examine the details of the work, we 
will first enumerate one or two of the general differences 
which mark the divergence of the two works, and prove to 
demonstration that they cannot be ascribed to the same 
author. 

On the essential difference of style, tone, and character of 
composition I have already spoken. Another marked and 
characteristic difference between the two authors lies in the 
manner of tllustration employed by each. Aristotle, with a 
single exception’ in m1. 16., invariably quotes the speeches or 
writings or remarkable sayings, of others: the author of the 
Rhet. ad Alex. with precisely the same degree of con- 
sistency, that is, with one exception corresponding to that of 


1 This is unnoticed by Spengel, who side, autor noster (Anaximenes) omnia 
iu his Prolegomena, u.s., has the exempla ipse fingit; which in like 
remark, Ar, nullum de suo dat exem- manner leaves out of the account an 
plum; an omission which is balanced exceptional quotation from Euripides’ 
by one corresponding on the other Philoctetes, in chapter 18. 
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Aristotle, always manufactures his own illustrations to order; 
as the occasion requires. This says Spengel, Proleg. u. s., is 
characteristic. The one habit marks the ‘rhetorician’, who 
makes speeches himself; the other the philosopher, who 
seeks to give weight by the authority of others to his own 
precepts and observations, Spengel, Proleg. p. x, would in- 
clude amongst these general and characteristic differences 
the method pursued by each of them severally in respect 
of its moral tendencies and influences ; see above, p. 40+. not. 
1. I have endeavoured, pp. 403—5. to estimate the amount 
of difference which exists between them in this respect. 
Some difference no doubt there is. Another, which Spengel 
notes, u. 8. p. XL, lies in the use of the personal pronoun 
when the author is speaking of himself: Aristotle always 
employs the plural (this I believe is the fact; I remem- 
ber no instance to the contrary in any of his writings) : ‘our 
author’, sometimes says, S:ecAdunv, Stwpicaunv, SieEArOov, 
elzrov, and so on. 

Ch. 1%. The treatise, if we adopt Spengel’s emendations, 
founded upon the passage of Quintilian, 111. 4. 9, and the 
hypothesis thence deduced that Anaximenes is the author of 
it, opens with the statement, that there are two branches or 
classes (yévn) of ‘ political or public speeches’, zrodstixol Aoyor, 
the Snynyoptxov, concionale, public or political oratory, ad- 
dressed to the general assembly, and commonly called ovp- 
Rovdevrixdy, deliberativum, deliberative, or hortatory; and 
Sixavixcy, forense, judicial or forensic, addressed to the judge 
or judges of a court of law: each of them being determined 
by its audience. This is a marked and very essential distinc- 
tion, in which the difference between this system and Ari- 
stotle’s first shows itself. Aristotle, as we learn from Quin- 
tilian, 111. 4, 1. and 7, 1., was the first writer on rhetoric who 


1 In numbering the chapters of this with the treatise itself. Bekker and the 
work E have followed Spengel, who Oxford text include the letter; so that 
very properly excludes ‘the letter’ Spengel’s first chapter becomes with 
from the enumeration, and begins it | them the second, and so on throughout, 
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adopted the threefold classification, distinguishing the ém- 
Sexrixov yévos from the two others. This goes to prove that 
the Rhet. ad Alex. was antecedent to the publication of 
Aristotle's Rhetoric: all the subsequent arts recognise the 
tripartite division: the inference therefore is that the Rhet. 
ad Alex. was published before Aristotle’s, and so far is in 
favour of the authorship of Anaximenes, 

These two genera are subdivided into seven species, the 
hortative and dissuasive, the panegyrical and reprehensory or 
censorious, the accusatory and defensive, and lastly, one 
which appears nowhere else as a distinct kind of speaking, 
the inquisitory or critical, &eraorixdv': the whole division in 
this form being peculiar to Anaximenes: though the six first 
are found, under a different name and in a different classifi- 
cation, in the Aristotelian system, as the constituent elements 
or materials of the three genera of rhetoric. These seven 
species or kinds may be employed in public speaking, and 
especially in addresses to the general assembly, in forensic 
pleading, and in private conversations. § 1. The analysis of 
the first two species follows, and occupies cc. 1, 2. In 
§ 3, definitions of wpotpory and azotpomn are given: these 
two fall under the head of deliberative rhetoric. In § 6. the 
ten (dv Set opéyerOat, the author does not use Aristotle's 
technical term,) of exhortation and dissuasion are introduced: 
and here again we have a division entirely different to that 
of Aristotle. They are six; the just, the legal, (the ‘just’ is 
the dypados and xowds vduos, the ‘legal’ the yeypapypévos, 
the written and conventional laws of any given state,) the 
expedient, the fair and noble, the pleasant, and the easy: 
and in the last resort two others, the possible and the neces- 


17d dkeracrixdy el80s, is a kind 
seldom employed separately, but usu- 
ally in combination with the other 
species, It denotes ‘critical inquiry’, 
either into a man’s life, character and 
actions; or into the administration of 
an office or of the government; or 


the criticism of a speech. See c. 37. 
It is exemplified in Alschines’ speech 
against Timarchus, which is entirely 
occupied with the examination and 
criticism of his conduct and character, 
Spengel, note on c. 37. init. 
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sary. These are the téA» of one who has to exhort or re- 
commend: one who dissuades has to show, that the course to 
which he is opposed is one or more of the opposites of these : 
all actions are capable of either construction. This is the 
substance of §§ 3—11. Materials for applying these, for 
showing that actions, &c. are just, and so forth, and the re- 
verse, may be derived from the following tomo. First, from 
the actions and things themselves; secondly, from cases 
analogous and similar, é« Taév duolwy tovrous ; thirdly, from 
things opposite ; fourthly, from ‘authority’ of various kinds, 
€x Tov Hon Kexpipévwy vO Oedv 4 im’ avOpwrwr evdokwv 7 
tard Kpitav 7) UT6 Tév avtayoucray nyiv. Then follows the 
illustration of the application of these tézoz to the three first 
téAn of deliberative rhetoric. §§ 12—24. 

Ch. 2 treats of the subjects on which advice is given in 
councils and popular deliberative assemblies. These are 
seven, § 2: religion, laws, the constitution of the state, 
alliances, treaties, commercial and other, with foreign states, 
war, peace, and revenue. This differs, rather perhaps in 
form than in substance, from the list of subjects for a similar 
purpose given by Aristotle in Rhet. 1. 4. Aristotle’s list is, 
-revenue or ways and means, war and peace, the defence of 
the country, fortification &c., exports and imports, and legis- 
lation. These topics are treated in detail in the remainder 
of the chapter. The unscientific, if not immoral and unscru- 
pulous, character of the system which this treatise represents 
is well illustrated by some of the arguments suggested in 
§ 25. When your object is to dissuade from an alliance, you 
may argue, either that there is no necessity for it, or that 
the proposed allies are unjust, or that they have done your 
country wrong at some former time; or, if none of these can 
be maintained, that their situation is remote, and conse- 
quently that they would have no power to render assistance 
on an emergency: or in other words, that the proposed allies 
do not deserve such a favour or honour, or that they had 
forfeited their claim by previous injuries: as if a statesman 
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would take any thing else into account but the advantage or 
disadvantage accruing to his country by the alliance in ques- 
tion. Now it may fairly be asked, what would be the use of 
suggesting such arguments as Nos. 2 and 3, for example, to 
a statesman or orator, whose sole object should be the true 
interest of his country, except for the purpose of aiding him 
in his endeavours, right or wrong, to carry his point or ‘ per- 
suade,’ and gain a temporary advantage over an opponent? 
Is it consistent either with the science of Politics, or the 
duty of a citizen, to employ such like trifling, plausible and 
ad captandum arguments in matters of serious importance, 
and with such a purpose? And does it not savour of im- 
morality and recklessness to suggest any considerations to a 
speaker in a case where his country’s interests are at stake 
but such as have a real tendency to promote her welfare? 
and will not the familiarity arising from the constant associa- 
tion with bad principles and bad reasoning necessarily en- 
gender and foster sophistry and vice in a man’s mind? If 
the facts on which these arguments are supposed to be based 
are true, they suggest themselves, and need not have a place 
in an Art of Rhetoric; if they are not, the only possible 
motives for employing them are such as I have stated. 

Ch. 3. This chapter treats of the analysis of the third and 
fourth species of rhetoric, the laudatory and disparaging or 
censorious. In § 1, the terms, éyxwptacrixdy and »exrixov 
are defined: and their réAn stated. These are precisely the 
same as those of the preceding species :—Aristotle on the 
contrary, Rhet. 1. 3., as we have seen assigns a single téAos 
to each of his genera; though it is true that in each case he 
elsewhere admits one of the others, as subordinate and sup- 
plementary to the principal and most prominent end which 
is distinctive and characteristic of the genus. For the ana- 
lysis and description of them we are accordingly referred to 
the preceding Chapter. Then follows, § 2, a brief general 
account of the mode of applying them to individual cases ; 
and, § 3, an illustration of three of these rdzror, 70 €x ToUTOU 
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emicupBaivoy, the result; 7d &vexa tovrov, the motive ; and 
7d yr) dvev Tovrou, the necessary condition. Next we have a 
series of topics of amplification av&nous, §§ 4—10; disparage- 
ment, tameivwors, is effected by the employment of their op- 
posites. § 11. avEnows and tame’vwots may no doubt be em- 
ployed advantageously in all the species alike, but their 
principal use and highest value appear in panegyric and 
censure. § 12. Not a word is said of these two being sub- 
ordinate to any genus, There is no éSetxtixov yévos here. 

Ch. 4 treats of the two species, accusation and defence, 
included in the forensic genus, “which deals with the busi- 
ness of the law court.” These are defined, § 1. The aims or 
objects of the pleader in these two branches seem to be 
much the same as in the four preceding, § 2, comp. § 8: and in 
fact in c. 6. § 1. we are told that the just, the legal, the expe- 
dient, &c. are common to all the e’éy, though most especially 
applicable to the first, 7d mpotpemrrucov. The modes of en- 
forcing an accusation are given in §§ 3—7; and three methods 
of defence in § 8. The two first of these include the three 
general status, oraceis, constitutiones causarum; viz. the 
issue of fact, status conjecturalis ; and the status or constitutio 
juridicialis, subdivided into (1) absoluta which admits the 
fact but altogether denies the wrong; and (2) assumptiva, or 
qrovoTns, Which admits the fact and the wrong, but denies the 
alleged amount, magnitude, or degree, of the offence charged. 
Speng. note, p. 147. Ernest. Lex. Techn. Lat. 

In §§ 9—11, adtxla, duaprnua, atvyia, are distinguished, 
and the modes of handling them described ; and in § 12, the 
course of proceeding required in tentol and ariynros aydves. 
And this concludes the special treatment of the dicastic branch. 

Ch. 5. "Eféracts, ro ékeractixdy eldos, the subject of the 
fifth chapter, is in general the “criticism” of purposes or in- 
tentions, actions, and language, by a comparison of these 
either with one another or with the rest of a man’s life and 
conduct, in order to detect any inconsistency that may exist 
between them, past or present. § 1. This is of course to be 
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applied especially to the character and conduct either of the 
adversary in a process at law, or of a political opponent. 
§§ 1—-+4. 

All these species (Buhle) may be either blended together 
in one speech, or may form the subject of a separate treat- 
ment: for with great differences, there is still a considerable 
similarity between them, and therefore they are capable of 
‘inter-communion’ (émixovwvotct) in their application. In 
this respect they resemble the human race; who with many 
individual differences bodily and mental yet bear a general 
resemblance to one another. 

Ch. 6. After the particular examination of the special eféy, 
the writer proceeds to give an account of the topics, argu- 
ments, modes of treatment, and divisions, common to all. 
Of these the ‘objects aimed at’ (Aristotle’s ré\y) have been 
already examined (inc. 1). Avnows and ta7relvwots, ‘am- 
plification’ and ‘disparagement,’ are also common to all kinds 
of speeches, though especially appropriate to the laudatory 
and censorious. These also have been already treated, (in 
c. 8.). The third of these ‘common’ elements of rhetoric is 
mlores, probable arguments, calculated to induce ‘ persua- 
sion’ or ‘belief’ (whence the name), rhetorical proofs. For 
these again there is most room for employment in forensic 
pleadings, because accusation and defence admit of, or 
‘require’, more than all the other discussion pro and con. 
Aristotle has a similar observation in his Rhetoric. The 
enthymeme, or direct rhetorical proof, he says, is most readily 
employed in the dicastic branch, because this is always 
referred to fact past; which admits more of argument or 
proof than the fact future or prospective to which the de- 
liberative or hortative speaker has to look. Besides these 
the following root are common to all the species of rhetoric. 
TIpoxatadmyis, ‘anticipation’ of the opponent’s charges or 
arguments (c 18): airjyara, solicitations, prayers, petitions, 
fo the audience or judges (c. 19): wadsdAoyias, recapitulation 
(c. 20): pijxos Xéyou, petpiorns pnKous, Bpaxvdoyla, amplifica- 
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tion, propriety, abbreviation, in composition, (c. 22): and lastly, 
épunveia, style or ‘expression’, choice of language, arrange- 
ment, or composition in general (cc. 23—28). 

Ch. 7 is on mwistews. Of these there are two kinds; one 
arising immediately out of the speech itself, the circum- 
stances of the case, and the persons engaged—as the é&éracts, 
for instance, or criticism of character and conduct—and 
constructed by the speaker in accordance with the rules of 
art; the other éi@erot, ‘added’ (from without), adventitious, 
corresponding to Aristotle’s dreyvot mloreis, (on which and 
évrexvoe . see Rhet. 1. 2. 2. and 1.15). Of the former there 
are seven subordinate species; eixdés, mapadevyya, Texunptoy, 
evOdpnpa, youn, onpetov, Exeyxos: of the latter only three 
are found in the text, waprupiat, dpxor, Bacavot; but in c. 14 
another is mentioned, ddfa tod Aéyovtos, which Spengel 
inserts here. § 3. Follows, the analysis of eixés. In all 
these matters especially, which are connected with logic, the 
differences between this author and Aristotle are most pro- 
minent and glaring: and this again may serve as an argu- 
ment for the priority of publication of this treatise, and its 
Anaximenian authorship. If Aristotle’s logic and rhetoric 
had been accessible to the writer, it seems hardly possible 
that he could have thus passed them over without notice. 
If the author was Anaximenes, and not a later rhetorician, 
though contemporary with Aristotle he was altogether 
alienus a philosophiz studiis, and might therefore very likely 
be unacquainted with the Organon, as he certainly must have 
been with the Rhetoric. To resume. eixds is defined, § 4. 
The definition is as follows; ‘That is probable which, when 
mentioned, immediately suggests similar or analogous cases 
to the minds of the hearers;” that is, what is in accordance 
with a man’s ordinary experience: and this is illustrated by 
one or two familiar examples. When a man hears another 
give utterance to a popular sentiment, or maxim of the 
current and prevailing morality; if for example he hears 
another say that he desires the greatness of his country, the 
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welfare of his relations and friends, and misfortune to his 
enemies, or anything else of the same kind, he thinks this 
probable, because he is conscious of the existence in himself 
of the same or similar sentiments and wishes. We must 
therefore in addressing an audience always be on the look 
out for this, whether we are likely to find them sympathetic, 
or conscious themselves of having the same sentiments and 
principles as we are about to enunciate: for to such they 
are most likely to lend a willing ear. § 5. The probable has 
three species, determined by the a@n, &€0s, and xépdos, 
which all belong to human nature. Probability—so far 
at least as human actions are concerned, which are the 
principal objects with which rhetoric has to deal—rests upon 
the common human nature in all individuals; and probable 
arguments are appeals to this common nature, and derive 
their validity from these three classes of feelings motives 
and incentives to action; these are universally recognised, 
and everything done, or suggested as being done, in accord- 
ance with them seems ‘probable’: we must therefore employ 
them in our speeches as the origin and source of actions which 
we wish to account for. The wad@m, or feelings, are scorn, 
fear, pleasure, pain, desire, and its opposite, either satiety or 
apathy, and such like. These we must (take along with, 
cuptapadapBavew,) associate with, express in, the speech in 
accusation and defence; because, being common to human 
nature in general, they are known to and recognised by the 
hearers, and a sympathy is thus established between the 
speaker and those whom he is addressing—they are brought 
in this way to wnderstand one another. (This I presume to 
be the meaning of a rather obscure passage: the sense seems 
clear enough at a distance on first inspection, but melts away 
into a haze as we approach nearer to examine it closely.) 
The second motive which prompts to action is habit: the 
appeal to which in our speech again establishes an under- 
standing between ourselves and the audience, which makes 


what we say appear probable. And the third of these 
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common elements is profit, one’s own interest. This is so 
prevailing an incentive to action’, that men are often induced 
by it to act in violation of their own nature and character; 
and is as common to the whole human race as the feelings 
and acquired habits which are also the ordinary springs of 
human action. §§ 6,7. I have thought it worth while to 
give the substance of the last four sections at some length, 
because they seemed to me to be somewhat more ingenious 
than usual, and to throw some real light upon the subject of 
eixés and its treatment. This is followed by the application 
of 76 eixds to speaking in its various branches, in illustration 
of the modes of rendering probable either things, facts, or 
human actions; §§ 8—11. In § 8, however, we return to a 
former topic, which belongs to the deliberative branch of 
rhetoric; the use viz. that may be made of ‘ analogous cases’ 
in making facts appear probable: in the two latter, §§ 9, 10, 
we pass to the illustration of the modes of applying the in- 
centives and motives to action; only two of which are here 
exemplified, the wan being noticed in § 16. 

In the remaining sections, 12—16, the defensive side (ro 
atronoyeicGa:) of forensic pleading is illustrated, and various 
feeble and shuffling excuses are suggested, for the purpose of 
‘persuading’ the judges that the pleader is innocent of the 
charge brought against him, or of transferring it to some one 
else. The wa@m are introduced in § 16; in the rest the 
arguments are derived from Gos and «épdos. 

Here again we may note that the epideictic is not recog- 
nised as a distinct genus; the only two that are illustrated 
are the deliberative and forensic. 

Ch. 8, treats of mapadevyna. Here also an important 
difference between this author and Aristotle shows itself 
in the total‘omission of the logical bearing and application of 
the ‘example’, which in Aristotle’s system is predominant. 
See Rhet. 1. 2. 8, 19. 11. 20; also above, Introd. p. 105—107. 


1 Inde nascitur, says Spengel in his note, Cassianum illud, cui bono. 
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The example is here defined; “Facts that have occurred 
similar, or opposite, to those which we are now stating.” 
They are to be employed when the topic of ‘probability’ 
fails us, as evidence of the truth of an incredible or im- 
probable statement, by the allegation of analogous acts or 
events that have actually occurred, § 1. They are of two 
kinds, the antecedently probable, those which occur xara 
Aeyov, in accordance with ordinary reckoning and calculation, 
which are used to support our own case, and confirm our 
own arguments; and the improbable or unexpected, ta ys) 
xara deyov, which are employed to refute or invalidate the 
statements of the opponent, § 2. These are illustrated in 
§§ 3—6. If for instance it is our object to show that the rich 
are less disposed to dishonesty and wrong-doing than the 
poor, in this case the general rule or probability is on our 
side; and we can easily find examples in support of our 
assertion: but we may also want to prove the opposite, in 
the accusation of some rich man who has been bribed per- 
haps to betray his country’s interests; and then we must 
find instances of (improbable) exceptions to the general rule, 
which will make the commission of the act of treachery in 
question unexpectedly or against probability probable (elds 
Tapa 70 eixds Or Tapa Aoyov), and invalidate the assertion 
of the adversary. In §§ 8—11 we have directions when and 
how ‘to employ them; and in § 12, the sources from which 
they may be derived: these are actions and events past and 
present: all such are pervaded by a general principle of 
similarity which furnishes a ground for the proof of one by 
another’. If the same sort of thing which you are trying to 
establish has been frequently done or happened, especially 
if it be in accordance with a general rule, it is a proof of the 
probability that what you assert is also true. 

Ch. 9. rexpyjprov differs in toto from Aristotle’s rexp7- 
pov; see Rhet. 1. 2. 16, 17. Introd. pp. 160—163. It is 


The man has conceived an indistinct notion of the argument from analogy. 
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defined here as an argument that may be derived from an 
inconsistency or incompatibility between facts and the 
opponent's speech, or contradictions in the speech itself. 
For from such inconsistencies and contradictions most 
hearers at once draw a conclusion (Texpaipovrat) of the utter 
unsoundness (udev vyés) both of his words and actions; that 
the one must be false, the other wrong. 

Ch. 10 is on the enthymeme. The meaning here as- 
signed to the term, as a special kind of argument, and the 
sense in which Aristotle employs it, have been already fully 
explained in this Introduction, pp. 100—105. I will here 
only add Spengel’s note on the passage. Aristoteli évOvunpa 
genus est probationis, pyTopixds ovdAoyiop6s, quevis senten- 
tia cui ratio addita est. Anaximeni, ut Isocrati, aliisque 
oratoribus, species; sententia cui qualiscunque évavriwos 
inest. I may observe in passing that we have here an indi- 
cation, by the correspondence in this point with Isocrates, of 
the rhetorical school from which the treatise proceeds. 

This évavyriwots, or opposition, is explained in its various 
applications in § 1. The argument is derived like the pre- 
ceding from the detection of any inconsistency or contradic- 
tion, either in the opponent's speech itself, or in his actions, 
to what is just and right, or legal, or expedient, or fair and 
noble, or possible, or easy, or probable, or to the character of 
the speaker, or to facts and events in general. The differ- 
ence therefore between this and the preceding ‘species’ of 
argument, is that this is derived from ‘opposition’ in general, 
the former from two particular cases of it. § 2 informs us 
how this kind of argument may be inverted, and applied to 
the establishment of our own case; and § 3 recommends 
that it should be brief, reduced to the narrowest compass, 
and treated with the smallest possible expenditure of words. 

Tvopn, c. 11, is af drwy, (or perhaps better with Spen- 
gel, xa@drov) trav mpaypatwov Sdyparos iSiov Sydwors, an 
expression of private opinion on ‘things in general’: with 
xaOorov the meaning is, “a general expression of opinion”, 
which is the usual definition. In this sense it is equivalent 
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to the Sofa tov dAéyovros of ch. 14. It has two varieties, 
like the example, évdofos and mapadofos. When it is of the 
former kind, a current and generally accepted maxim or 
opinion, there is no occasion to assign any reason for it, or 
adduce arguments in its support; but when it runs counter 
to popular opinion, these must be brought forward, but con- 
cisely, in order to avoid long-windedness and incredibility : 
the reasons, if short and pointed, are more likely to carry 
conviction. The ordinary signification, ‘a general sentiment 
or maxim’, is, if not included in the definition, at all events 
conveyed in the examples; § 1. They must be appropriate, 
oixeiat TOY Tpayudtwv. They may be derived from tis 
Bias Pucews, § 2; from drepBory, § 3; and from rapopolw- 
ots, §§ 4,5. All these are illustrated. The points of agree- 
ment and disagreement between this author's yvoun and 
Aristotle’s, have been already noticed in this Introduction, 
p. 258, on Bk. 11. c. 21; to which the patient and tractable 
reader is referred. 

Ch. 12. In treating of onpeiov, the subject of this chap- 
ter, the author omits as usual all notice of its logical import 
and value.—This is supplied by Aristotle, as we have seen, in 
his introduction, Rhet. 1. 2. 16 and 18, and Anal. Pr. 11. 27; 
and may also be found in mine, supr. pp. 160—163.—His 
definition is, ‘one thing is a sign of another—not any one 
chance thing of any other, nor everything of everything else, 
but that which is the ordinary concomitant of something else 
either before, or after, or simultaneously.’ Not only may a 
thing that has happened be a sign of something else that has 
happened, but also of something that has not happened ; and 
in like manner that which has not happened may be a sign 
of what does not exist, as well as of that which does. § 1. 
One kind of sign produces mere opinion, the other know- 
ledge: the best is of course that which conveys actual 
knowledge, the next best that which carries with it the most 
plausible opinion. The first of these two seems to be iden- 
tical with Aristotle’s texunpioy, who himself tells us in the ~ 
Rhet. u.s. §§ 16, 17, that onyeiov is a general term including 
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' rexpnpia and onyeia proper: and if so this will be another 
point of correspondence in this chapter between the two 
treatises ; which, as they are so rare, should not be over- 
looked. The chapter concludes with an account of the 
sources from which ‘signs’ may be derived. 

Ch.13. On &drgeyyos. This seems to be according to this 
author, not, as Aristotle defines it, a contradiction of the 
opponent’s conclusion, or refutation, by counter syllogism or 
enthymeme; but any conclusive argument, or, apparently, 
positive assertion, or statement that can’t be contradicted, 
either in support of something which we want to prove our- 
selves, or in refutation of an argument of the adversary. 
Spengel, following Ernesti, Lex. Techn., who supposes, s. v., 
that these édeyyou are always founded upon some kind of 
evidence, as witnesses, torture, documents, contracts, common 
rumour, says of them in his note, de testibus et quastionibus 
dicitur éXeyyos, unde hoc genus ad dréyvous pertinere wlarets 
plures censent. One however at least of the kinds of it, ra 
gvce: avayxaia, has nothing to do with evidence of any sort ; 
as appears from the example, cata ¢vow dvayxaidy éotw 
olov tovs Cavras ovriwy SeicOat; which is so absolutely cer- 
tain as to be unanswerable. We may argue in this way not 
only from what is naturally necessary, but from what we, or 
the adversary, assert to be necessary, [this is according to 
Spengel’s emendation, 7} avayxalwyv ws rpeis éyoper, .7.r.] ; 
and similarly from what is naturally impossible, and from 
what we or the adversary assert to be so. The two last are 
thus illustrated; it is naturally impossible for a little child 
to steal more money than he can carry, and make off with it: 
and the refutation of an impossibility affirmed by the oppo- 
nent, or the proof of impossibility in one of his statements, is 
exemplified by this; it will be impossible, if he asserts that 
we signed the contract at a particular time at Athens, sup- 
posing that we can prove an alibi, that we were at that time 
absent abroad. Surely all this is rather trifling with an im- 
portant subject. 
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In Ch. 14, the author points out the differences between 
the various arguments above enumerated ; some of which I 
have already noticed, and the rest, being evident on the face 
of them, hardly deserve a detailed description. They do 
however in some sort serve as a commentary upon the pre- 
ceding definitions §§ 1—5. Having thus dispatched the 
direct logical wioress, or micteis proper, We may now proceed 
to describe the ézi@eros (or dreyvor) miorets, the additional 
or adventitious proofs that may be employed in support of 
a case, 

The first of these is the Sofa rod Aéyovtos. §6. ‘The 
speaker’s own opinion’ or ‘authority’, may be given with 
advantage in arguing his case, provided he shows the hearers 
that he is thoroughly conversant with his subject, and that it 
is his interest to speak the truth: [of course he would not do 
so if it were not.] the adversary’s opinion must be shown 
at the same time to be as worthless as himself. If this can- 
not be done, you must point out that even men of skill and 
experience (such as the adversary has been shown, or is 
known, to be,) are often liable to error: or if this again prove 
impossible—if you can’t show that he is likely to be mis- 
taken—say that it is against your opponent’s interest to 
speak the truth. §§ 6,7. I think I may venture to affirm 
that such a direct suggestion, if not recommendation, of 
slander and falsehood is not to be found in Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric. 

Ch. 15 is on evidence, waptupia; and the subject is very 
differently treated by Aristotle, Rhet. 1. 15. 13—19.  Evi- 
dence is defined, the voluntary (read éxovtds with Spengel,) 
testimony, or admission, of one who was privy to the fact. 
This excludes all evidence but that of the living and present 
witness, who, as Aristotle has it, shares in a criminal case the 
defendant’s risk. There are three kinds of evidence, distin- 
guished by the degree of credibility and value of each, the 
mBavov, amiBavov, and audiBorov or ‘ambiguous’. We 
have then a series of topics of argument, on both sides, pro 
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and con, similar, but very inferior to those of Aristotle, that 
may be applied to evidence, to confirm or invalidate it, 
according as it is favourable or unfavourable to our cause in 
attack and defence. In support of what I have said of the 
flimsy and feeble and unscientific character of some parts of 
this treatise, I will here quote one of the suggestions in § 1. 
“When the evidence is credible, and the witness to be relied 
on, the evidence needs no concluding summary, unless you 
might like to finish off with a concise ‘sentiment’ (yvopn), 
or enthymeme, for the purpose of giving point and smart- 
ness to it.” (rod acrelov évexev). This is harmless, but un- 
necessary, and rather é£w rod mpayyaros: but what shall 
we say to the following? One of the topics suggested (in 
§§ 5, 6) for the invalidation of the testimony of an adverse 
witness is xAémrrewv tTHv paprupiav, to pass off evidence in 
disguise or surreptitiously, to swear falsely in such a way 
that it shall not be detected, or at any rate not render you 
liable to a prosecution for perjury. The illustration is this. 
“Bear witness for me, Lysicles. No by heaven! not I; 
(replies L.) for I tried to prevent him when he did this”: 
thus seeming to refuse, ovcouy éyw, and then admitting the 
fact, which is assumed (from what follows) to be false; xal 
bia tovTov ev amopacet vpevdouaptupjcat xpevdopdptupos 
Sienv ov>e wpéEe. If the adversary has recourse to a like 
expedient, we shall expose his villany—so that it is acknow- 
ledged to be villanous—and bid him give his evidence in 
writing. Such a barefaced and audacious recommendation 
of fraud and perjury is most certainly not to be found in 
Aristotle work : and further the immorality of the sugges- 
tion is only equalled by its absurdity: but how could it be 
right to put into the hands of young men, as an instrument 
of education, and a guide to their practice, a book that con- 
tains such a precept as this ? 

The analysis of Bacavos, ‘the question’, in c. 16, 
bears a general resemblance to that of Aristotle in the 
fifteenth chapter of his first book, but the latter has much 
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more brevity and point. The arguments that may be em- 
ployed for and against the use of it are similarly given; but 
there is here no unmistakeable indication of opinion, as in 
Aristotle, of its cruelty, and uselessness for the ascertaining 
of the truth. The definition of it is ‘an involuntary admis- 
sion by a party to the transaction, or an accomplice, or one 
privy to it; the ‘compulsory’ character of the evidence dis- 
tinguishes it from the preceding, waprupia, or voluntary 
evidence, which is, ouoXoyia cuveiddros éxovTés. 

Inc. 17, the ‘oath’ is very briefly treated in the same 
way as the two preceding ‘adventitious’ proofs; similarly, 
but again in very inferior style to Aristotle’s subtle analysis. 
According as it appears to be favourable or the reverse to our 
side, we must magnify, extol, enlarge upon its advantages 
(avéew), or if we decline to take it ourselves or offer it to the 
adversary, we take the opposite course of disparaging, depre- 
ciating, vilifying it (razrewoidv). The definition is, “a state- 
ment or assertion, unsupported by proof (dvamdéecxtos), with 
an adjuration or appeal to heaven in attestation of it,” (werd 
Gclas wapadyyews). The explanation of this last phrase has 
been already given above ; Introd. p. 207, n. 1. 

In the last clause of this chapter occurs another instance 
according to all the MSS. of the mention of tp/a ein, which 
can mean, if it is allowed to stand, nothing else but the 
‘three kinds of rhetoric’, the deliberative, dicastic, and epi- 
deictic. There is no various reading. We may no doubt 
have recourse to the supposition that the same transcriber or 
commentator who ascribed the work to Aristotle, and conse- 
quently altered Svo into tp/a at the beginning, made a similar 
change here and substituted tp/a for the true reading, which, 
according to Spengel, who tacitly adopts this supposition, is 
mavtwy Tov eidav; which is as much as to say érrd. This 
conjecture is founded upon the hypothesis of the authorship 
of Anaximenes, and upon that alone. His note is merely 
this ; & rdv rpidy eidadv eos, hee corrupta sunt; [there is no 
evidence of this but his own conjecture] non enim tres sed 
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septem sunt species, érra eldn, neque genera intelliguntur, 
duo enim genera probat autor, ut initio vidimus. This is 
again assuming the correctness of his other emendation at 
the commencement of the book, for which there is just as 
little MSS authority as there is for this. It is possible that 
Spengel may mean to found another argument upon the use 
of elSos for a ‘branch’ of Rhetoric, which Aristotle always 
calls yévos: if so, I think it is worth nothing; for I have 
already pointed out that the author of this treatise is com- 
pletely ignorant of logic and its terms; and even if he were 
not, eldos and yévos being actually interchangeable according 
to their position in a logical classification, an el8os becoming 
a yévos in relation to its subordinate kinds, and a yévos an 
elSos in relation to that which is superior to it, any writer 
who was not bound at the moment to extreme accuracy and 
precision might easily be pardoned for substituting the one 
for the other ; and the error, if it be one, is no proof of any- 
thing but carelessness. I really think that with so much 
negative evidence against Anaximenes’ claims to the author- 
ship of this work we should pause at any rate before we 
venture to print his name in the front of it’. 

It had been observed in c. 6, that of the various kinds of 
topics of arguments that may be employed.in rhetoric, three, 
viz. the réAn, To Sixaov, 7d cupdépor, and the rest, avénous 
ar: tarelywots, and the zioteis, though in some sense com- 
mon to all the species, are especially appropriate each of 
them to one pair of these, the réA7 to the hortative and dis- 
suasive, the second to the laudatory and censorious, and the 
third to the forensic branch, accusation and defence. These 
have been all considered in detail, and it now remains to 


2 There seems to be an unconscious 
argument against his own view in 
Spengel’s note: I will quote it, and 
leave my readers to judge. Tria sunt 
que docuit (autor), vid. cap. 6: ra 
Tedixd xepddaca quorum usus imprimis 
in deliberativo genere est, tum alinow 


kal rarevwow que in demonstrativo 
(i.e. genere) frequentantur, denique ras 
mlores quibus judiciale genus carere 
non potest. Is not this a distinct re- 
cognition, ascribed to Anaximenes, of 
the three genera of rhetoric ? 
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examine the xowwoi toro, the classes of arguments ‘common’ 
to the three branches of rhetoric (as he seems to say), and to 
all speeches alike. These are reviewed in the following 
chapters, from 18 to 28. 

Ch. 18, accordingly treats of mpoxardAmpis; which is, a 
forestalling of, or reply by anticipation to, the adversary’s 
arguments or charges against us, and the removal of objec- 
tions or suspicions or bad impressions which may chance to be 
entertained by the audience against ourselves, our case, or 
our statements. The topics that furnish materials for this are 
then stated and exemplified. (a) The methods of removing 
prejudices from ourselves and our case are first illustrated in 
the deliberative branch, §§ 1—3, and then in the forensic, 
§§ 4—9; some of these suggestions are cunning enough: and 
next, (8) the modes of anticipating the adversary’s arguments 
or charges are exemplified in the forensic branch alone. §§ 
10—14. None of them are applied to the epideictic branch: 
probably however, because, as there are no adversaries with 
arguments, they are of no use there; though to be sure a 
speaker in this branch may have to remove prejudices in his 
audience. In the last section of this chapter occurs the only 
direct quotation that is to be found in this treatise: it is 
taken from Euripides’ Philoctetes. The two last lines are 
corrupt, and have not been satisfactorily emended. 

Airnpara, c. 19, are prayers, petitions, or requests, ad- 
dressed to the audience, and are divided into two classes, the 
fair or just, and the unfair or illegal: it is somewhat doubtful 
whether it is intended that we should employ this latter sort 
ourselves ; but it is at all events necessary that we should be 
acquainted with them, for the purpose—not, observe, of 
avoiding them, or discountenancing an illegal or immoral 
practice, but—of exposing and discomfiting, or checking an 
adversary if he, makes use of them. These petitions are 
illustrated by Spengel, in his note, from the orators, in whose 
speeches they are very numerous, 

Tadrdoyia, c. 20, civtowos avauvnots, is a concise repe- 
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tition of the facts and heads of arguments previously brought 
forward, for the purpose of recalling them to the minds of 
the audience, who may have forgotten them altogether, or 
become insensible to their force and cogency. It may be in- 
troduced in any part of the speech; but its most appropriate 
place is at the end, epi tds teXeuras. It is this generality 
of application that constitutes the difference between it and 
the special and detailed avaxepadaiwors, or ‘recapitulation’, 
of the éwidoyos. It differs in two points, universality and 
brevity. It has five species, Suadoyiter@az, ‘division’; (a good 
example of this is supplied by Spengel in his note from 
Isocrates, Evag. § 69.); dzrodoyifecOa, ‘a reckoning up, 
enumeration’, (see the example in § 3, and one from Demosth. 
de F. L. in Spengel); wpoarpeto@ar, ‘a summary to show the 
purpose or general intention of our statements or arguments’. 
Spengel’s illustration from Isocr. Phil. § 154, is much more 
illustrative of this topic than that which the author supplies 
de suo in § 4; mpocepwrar, ‘to put a question’ [mpés, ‘to’ the 
adversary or audience ; expresses ‘direction to’, as mpocevrei- 
vew Dem, Mid. rpocopsretv ‘to associate with’.] such as, “and 
I should be glad to know...”, “and will the honourable 
member, or my learned friend, allow me to ask him, so and 
so, and so and so, and so and so4” 

The fifth species, eipwvela, forms the subject of the next 
Chapter, 21. 

Ch. 21. eipwvefa. This topic properly belongs to the 
preceding, maAdoyia, of which it is one of the five divi- 
sions. This appears not only from the conclusion of this 
chapter, which, after the description of epwveia, ends with 
the words, Sia tov’tay pev obvy cuvTéuws avapipynoKovTes 
tais wadtAdoyiats ypnodyueba «.7.r. plainly including it 
with the other branches of ‘repetition; but also at the end 
of c. 33, it is enumerated again, with the remaining four 
species. 

The definition—*to say something whilst you are pre- 
tending not to say it, or to call things by their opposite 
names”—is in conformity with the ordinary application of 
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the term ‘irony’. But the first example that is given of 
its application to madaAroyia, in illustration of the first 
division of the definition, by which ‘ whilst we are pretending 
all the while to omit it, we give a succinct recapitulation of 
all the foregoing statements and arguments,’ (it is to be 
introduced by some such phrase as this, “and I suppose 
there is no occasion for me to remind you that &c.”; in which 
the ‘irony’ lies’), is by no means in accordance with the 
ordinary employment of the figure. Aristotle in the Nic. 
Ethics defines it “ mock humility,” referring the origin of it 
to Socrates’ practice: and in the passing notice of it in Rhet. 
ql. 18.7, says not a word of any ‘pretended omission of a 
recapitulation.’ 

The second example, which illustrates the latter half of 
the definition, the application to things of names opposite 
to those that you really mean, is a genuine exemplification 
of the figure in its ordinary acceptation. The adversary is 
styled ypnords, and you call yourself dadAos; in both cases 
the exact opposite being intended. 

Ch. 22 treats of +d doreiov, the means of imparting spirit, 
point, grace, liveliness, a tone of pleasantry and sprightliness 
to the speech; and with it, of the modes of lengthening and 
shortening the speech at pleasure. Spengel remarks on the 
contents of this Chapter, multo accuratius hoc Aristot. Rhet. 
11. 10—11 enarrat, ut indignus sit noster autor qui cum illo 
conferatur. In fact Aristotle’s directions for giving point to 
style are altogether different. The former of these two 
branches is treated by the author in the most scanty and 
insufficient manner, in §§ 1, 2; the rest of the chapter, 
§§ 3—8, is devoted to the various modes of spinning out and 
abbreviating the handling of a topic. One remark is made 
in the concluding section which deserves to be quoted, that 
‘the characters of the speech should be made as far as possi- 
ble to coincide with the characters of the men, (I presume, 
who deliver them). If this is what is really meant, it will 
represent Aristotle’s #005 év r@ NéyorTe. 


1 The ‘irony’ is in fact the ‘pretence’. 
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Ch. 23 seems to belong to épunveia, the last of the ‘common 
subjects’ of c. 7. There are three kinds of évéuzara, (substan- 
tives, and adjectives), simple, compound, and metaphorical— 
a most vicious division; the first two and the third belonging 
to two entirely different classes. And three kinds of compo- 
sition of words, determined by the position of the vowels and 
consonants at the junction’: that is, (1) when the first word 
ends, and the second begins, with a vowel; (2) when two 
consonants are similarly brought into combination; and (3) 
when vowel meets consonant. § 1. And four modes of 
arranging them (rafevs) in the speech ; (1) by placing similar 
words side by side or dispersing them over the sentence, or 
speech; (2) by employing the same words or exchanging 
them with others; (3) by applying one word or several to 
designate a thing. [‘to designate a thing by several words, 
is to give a description or definition of it, in place of its 
évoya Kiptov or oixetov, proper name.] (4) to state the facts in 
their natural order, or transpose them by hyperbaton. [v7ep- 
AiBatew, which Buble translates ‘ preterire’! as if it were 
vrepBaivew, or that had any meaning here.] § 2. None of 
these four are illustrated, and the application of the two first 
is by no means clear. The second, as he is speaking of 


1 The reading of all or most of 
the MSS. appears to be cupPodais, 
which is retained by Bekker, who 
gives no var. lect. Buble and Spen- 
gel have ovA\afais, which applies 
the same rule to the syllables, as the 
other reading does to entire words 
in sentences, It is hard to say which 
of the two is more appropriate to 
the sense and connexion in which the 
sentence stands. This stands between 
two sentences, the former of which 
treats of single words, to which ‘sylla- 
bles* would be more appropriate: but 
that which immediately follows, to the 
end of the chapter deals with the 


combinations of words, with which 
oupBorais would be better connected. 
It seems to me too that a division of 
words founded upon the concluding 
and initial letters of their syllables is 
too trivial and valueless even for the 
author of the Rhet. ad Alex. A simi- 
lar classification of words with a view 
to their mutual position in composi- 
tion, is not quite so unimportant, as it 
involves hiatus (the meeting of two 
vowels), and has a direct bearing upon 
rhythm. One of these ‘ conjunctions’ 
or ‘clashings’, the hiatus namely, is 
mentioned in c. 25 § 1, as a succession 
or sequence to be avoided. 
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tafe, cannot mean metaphor; and the literal acceptation 
of it seems almost too trifling to find a place in a grave trea- 
tise on Rhetoric, and also not properly to be included under 
the general head of composition or combination of words. 

We have next in the following chapters, 24—28, the 
treatment of épynveia, interpretatio, style, or expression of 
thought, or composition in general. 

Ch. 24. The first thing to be done in épynvela is épunved- 
ew eis 800; of the six modes of which this chapter proceeds to 
give an account with exemplifications. The author's intention 
seems to be, to give an elementary division or classification of 
language, or perhaps rather of topics of argument; exemplified 
by the analysis of a single topic, Suvayus, ‘faculty, ability, or 76 
Suvaror, ‘the possible, selected for the purpose, and analysed 
into six alternative divisions, which are supposed to exhaust 
it. This I think may be gathered both from the analysis 
itself in § 1, and the examples that follow to the end of the 
Chapter. The analysis of this topic is proposed as a model 
scheme or exemplar which may be applied similarly to all 
other topics alike. oynwata piv ody tod els Sv0 épynvevew - 
ade Tonces él tTév Tpaypatwv amdaytwy tov avrov TpoTroV 
peTueov. 

Spengel’s views of the meaning of the classification are 
stated in his note on the passage, and, if I rightly under- 
stand them, do not quite agree with my own. He says, 
p. 189, In his facile grammatice et rhetorice aspicias pri- 
mordia; variis que fieri possunt sententiis certas imponere 
formas voluerunt, non inepte, ut ex uno quasi fonte qua ra- 
tione diversa exirent, docerent; id autem fit imprimis subjecti 
et objecti quod dicitur mutatione. The last observation I 
confess I do not fully understand; nor can I see that any 
distinction of subject and object is implied in the classifica- 
tion. What follows I fully agree with; that we miss here 
the ‘subtilem perscrutationem, qualem philosophus v.c. in 
libro wept épunvelas explicat: indeed we have here a most 
striking indication of the difference between the two authors. 
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The chapter concludes with the notice that the next 
consideration as regards style and expression is perspicuity, 
to which we now at once pass on, 

Ch. 25. Ladnyvesa, ‘ perspicuity,’ in style may be attained 
by the observance of the following rules. First we are to 
call things by their proper or appropriate names, the names 
which properly belong to them, tois oixeious dvopacw; [called 
also ta ldia dvopata by Aristotle, Rhet. m1. 5, 3, who there 
gives a similar precept, ‘nostro accuratius, says Spengel. 
Isocrates also in his réyvn had previously laid down the same 
rule: dvopats 8 xpiobas 9 petapopa pr) oxAnpa 7 TH Kadrl- 
oT@ Kal TH fierota teroupévw (as 7d oiferv Kat Sodros" 
TavTa yap Terompéva) ) TO yvwopyswrate. Spengel, Art. 
Script. p. 162. et not. ad h. |. Benseler, Isocr. Fragm. téyvns, 
IL 276:] and to avoid ambiguity. Secondly, the collision, or 
‘sequence,’ of two vowels is to be guarded against. This also 
comes from Isocrates’ Art. Se? rij pev réFeu TA Havnevta pr 
ouprinrew’ yoddov yap Td Todvde. Art. Scr. p. 161. Thirdly, 
the use of the ‘articles’ is to be carefully attended to; ‘in 
order to avoid obscurity,’ as is added in § 4. Fourthly, con- 
fusion in the order of the words, and hyperbaton, are vices of 
style, and tend likewise to obscurity’. Lastly, in respect of 
‘connectives,’ cvvSecuot, we must be careful to supply the 
proper correlative particle in the apodosis to that with which 
the protasis is introduced. This also is derived from Isocrates’ 
téyvn, quoted by Benseler, Isocr. . 276. and Spengel, Art. 
Scr, p. 161. The passage is more fully given by Joh. Siceliotes, 
vi. 156, from whom Spengel (not. p. 191) cites the following 
words. xal tovs auvdéapous Tors aadeis pr) oUveyyus TiMévas, 


1 This fourth precept appears like- 
wise to be borrowed from Isocrates’ 
téxvn. The series of extracts from 
this work preserved by Maximus 
Planudes in his commentary on Her- 
mogenes, and by Johannes Siceliotes, 
and cited by Benseler amongst the 
fragments of Isocrates, 1m. p. 276— 


already referred to in the text—con- 
cludes with these words: Sipynréov 52 
7d xpdrov al 7d detrepov kal rd Korda 
éropévws' xal ph wply drorehdom 1d 
mwp&rov én’ dddo l&a, dra ém rd 
awparov éranévac dwd Tod rédous’ Kal 
al él pépos 5é didvorar TeXLodcdwoay 
eg’ auras weprypadspera, 
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kal tov éropevov TO ryyoupévm evOds avrarub.d0vat, Tovs pév 
@s 76 TadTa wey ToLadTa, exeiva pévTot EtEéEpws, Tors SE 
as TOV pev kai TOv Sé Kal Td WS Kal TO o’Tws. The same 
observation is made by Aristotle, Rhet. m1. 5, 2, probably 
also after Isocrates. §§ 1, 2. These precepts are then illus- 
trated, but in the reverse order, in the remaining sections 
of the Chapter. The use of connectives is exemplified by uév 
—6é and xal—xai. Confusion of language, by Sevov éore 
-TovToyv TovTov TUmTew: which may be amended thus, Sdewdv 
éort todtov ve TovTov TUrtec Oa. The proper use of the 
article is illustrated by obros dv@pwmros tobrov tiv avOpwirov 
adixet. On this it is observed, that in the present instance 
the introduction of the article makes the sentence perspicuous, 
the withdrawal of it would cause obscurity: but that some- 
times the reverse of this is the case: which I suppose can 
mean no more than this, that the (definite) article is used 
to define some particular object; when this is not required, 
the use of the article would only lead to obscurity. The 
caution against bringing two vowels into collision is next 
repeated: this can only be allowed “when the sense cannot 
be otherwise clearly expressed, or when there is a pause’, 
or a division of any other kind (in sense or sound).” The 
ambiguity which is to be avoided is illustrated by the incau- 
tious use of a word which has more than one meaning. The 
example given is, in spite of the aspirate, 6805 or dd0s: olov 
056s tav Oupdv nal 6803 jv Babifovew. Spengel remarks 
upon this, vetustissimus locus qui jam antiquis spiritum neg- 
lectum esse in pronuntiando docet. Might it not rather be 
construed as an indication of a later date of composition of 


1 I have adopted Knebel’s emenda- 
tion avdravors for the MSS, reading 
dvarruits, which seems to be devoid of 
meaning here. The Lexicographers ex- 
plain the latter as equivalent to dydrhw- 
ois, an unfolding, revelation, or ‘expla- 
nation’; a sense in which it is found 
in Plutarch and Atheneus. But I do 


not see how this meaning can be ap- 
plied here. Spengel has this note on 
the word, p. 192. clausulam quan- 
dam sententia intelligere videtur, ne- 
que tamen alibi hoc vocabulum id 
significat ; and then quotes Knebel's 
suggestion, 
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the work in which it is found than the third quarter of the 
4th century B.c.? When you have occasion to employ such 
an ambiguous word, the proper and special term, 7d (8p, 
that expresses it should always be added (cupmapadapBavecv). 

Ce. 26—28 treat of avriOeots, waplowors, and wapopolw- 
ows, on which see Introd. pp. 314—316 and p. 315 n. 1. (on 
Rhet. 1.9.) "Avri@erov is defined, that which conveys an 
opposition in word or sense between two contrasted members 
of a sentence; or in either one of these. These three cases 
of antithesis in word, in sense or the thing, and in both at 
once, are illustrated; and c. 26 concludes with the obser- 
vation that the opposition in both is the best, though the 
two others are also genuine antitheses. This threefold divi- 
sion of antithesis is adopted by Demetrius, 7. épy. § 22. 
Speng. Rhet. Gr. m1. 265. With the definition of rrapicwors 
in c. 27, érav Svo toa Aéyntat K@da, that of Aristotle, Rhet. 
uu. 9. 9. exactly coincides. A few long clauses may be made 
equivalent (in length) to several short ones; and the size of 
one be compensated by the number of the other. (This 
appears to be the meaning of the rather obscure, xal toa To 
péyeBos toors tov apiOuov.) The ‘equality’ in this figure 
lies merely in the length of the balanced clauses; it includes 
no other kind of resemblance, nor opposition. The definition 
of trapopolwors differs from that given by Aristotle, Rhet. 
i. 9. 9. The latter limits it to similarity, i.e. of sound, 
between the ‘extremities of the clauses’; that is, between 
the beginnings and ends of them, each to each. Here it is 
made to include equality of the clauses, as well as the simi- 
larity produced by the employment of ‘similar’ (sounding) 
words. This is illustrated by écov Sef ce Adyou piunya, 
hépe 1o00u Téxvacywa. [One can’t help noticing the want of 
skill shown throughout this work in the manufacture of these 
illustrative examples, which stands in striking contrast to 
the point and pungency and interest of those with which 
Aristotle’s wonderful memory supplied him, This author's 
examples are for the most part stupid and pointless: the one 
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here given does not even illustrate the ‘equal length’ of the 
two members of the clause.] The author seems to extend 
the ‘resemblance’ to all parts of the clause, with the remark 
however, that the most perfect similarity is produced by 
dpuotorérevTor, §§ 1, 2. 

The remainder of this chapter (29) is occupied with 
a recapitulation of the foregoing contents of the work, 
§§ 3, 4; and we now pass on to the consideration of the last 
subject of the treatise, the parts of the speech’, their order 
and arrangement, the topics appropriate to each, and the 
mode of handling them. These subjects, the order and 
arrangement of the parts of the speech, and the divisions 
that they severally belong to, are examined and analysed 
under four heads: of which the first includes the two kinds 
exhortation or recommendation, and dissuasion, which together 
make up the deliberative branch, and occupies cc. 29—34; 
the second, deals with the two kinds of epideictic speaking, 
the laudatory and reprehensory, in c. 35; a corresponding 
treatment of the forensic branch under the two heads of ac- 
cusation and defence, is contained in the long chapter 36; and 
the critical kind, 76 éeractixéy, similarly, but much more 
briefly dealt with in c. 37. The third of these branches, the 
forensic, is the only one of the four in which the fourfold 
division of the speech, rpoolyuov, Sujynows, miores (BeBalw- 
ois), értkoyos is expressly recognised: but in the first, the 
deliberative, it seems to be implied, by the order in which 
the topics which, as we learn from c. 36, are appropriate to 
the émidoyos are taken for examination; the appeals to the 
feelings, the proper subject of the peroration, being intro- 
duced after the treatment of BeSaiwars—the third division. 
And though it is true that the separation between the two 


1 The fourfold division of thespeech, c. 38. 5.; lores, including BeSalwors 
adopted by this author, agrees with confirmatio, and rd wpds robs dvridl- 
that of Isocrates. (See above, Introd. —_xous the answer to the adversary, refu- 
p- 331.) It consists of mpoolmov;  tatio; and éridoyos, (c. 36. 48,) usually 
dmayyerla or dtipynows, c. 31. ult, styled in this work wadiddoyla. 
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is not in this instance distinctly marked, still we may perhaps 
assume from the topics illustrated that the éridoyos is 
tacitly recognised. In the epideictic branch, ¢. 35, the nar- 
ratio and confirmatio may be included together in the topics 
of §§ 83—14, and the latter represented by the av&nots, which 
may be regarded asa sort of confirmation or aid to proof; 
and the summary repetition of § 14, with its concluding 
yveun or enthymeme, may possibly be meant to serve for 
a peroration: however this supposition is not necessary, for 
the two topics of the éidoyos are distinctly ascribed to the 
encomiastic branch, with the two others, in c. 36.42. The 
omission of it in the chapter specially devoted to this branch, 
c. 35, shows the carelessness of the writer. It certainly 
seems that the fourfold division of topics was not considered 
by this author essential to all kinds of speeches. The sum- 
mary avapvnacs is expressly mentioned in ¢. 38. 9. as included 
in the ézidoyos. 

And first, common to the seven en, and suitable to all 
occasions—herein differing from Aristotle, Rhet. ur. 18— 
is the, 

IIpootueov, c. 30, which is described in general terms in 
§1. “The procemium, speaking generally, is a preparation, 
mapackeun, of the audience (i.e. the putting them in a 
certain frame of mind by way of ‘preparation’ for what is 
to follow), and a summary setting forth or explanation of 
the subject of the speech, or the matter in hand, to an 
audience not as yet acquainted with it, that they may know 
what the speech is to be about, and be able to follow the 
argument, and to invite them to attention, and, so far as 
can be effected by the speech, give them a favourable dispo- 
sition towards us.”. The employment of it in its application 
to the deliberative branch of rhetoric is then illustrated 
throughout the remainder of the chapter in a detailed and 
comprehensive analysis. The ordering of its four principal 
topics, the anticipation of charges and removal of unfavour- 
able impressions, the preliminary summary of the contents 
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of the speech, the invitation of the attention, and concilia- 
tion of the feelings, of the audience, and the occasions on 
which the first of these may be omitted, are briefly handled 
in the two last sections, 21 and 22. The treatment of the 
mpooiuwov is to be directed towards securing the goodwill 
and attention of the audience, and meeting and anticipating 
any hostile suspicions that may have been insinuated, or 
charges that may have been made, (both included under the 
general head of S:af8od7,) either directly by the adversary, 
or such as we know that we are rendered liable to by our 
character, circumstances, or past conduct; and this hostile 
feeling may be directed either against the person, or the 
thing, (the case, for instance any course of policy that we 
may be recommending,) or the (tone or line of argument of) 
the speech itself, § 8. 

And here the unscientific and immoral—or if not im- 
moral, at any rate wnmoral, regardless of all moral considera- 
tions—character, which not only pervades this treatise, but 
is distinctive also, as appears from all that is recorded of it, 
of the entire rhetorical school to which it belongs, is brought 
out into strong relief. Truth of fact and exactness of 
reasoning are the very last things at which the speaker has 
to aim: to persuade, or to gain one’s point, is the sole object 
to be kept in view; to gain this end any argument may be 
advanced, any fallacy maintained, any consideration urged, 
expedient or the reverse on public grounds, any falsehood as- 
serted: political science and the true interests of our country 
may be disregarded, and all our efforts are to be concentrated 
upon the promotion of our own. The refutation of an ad- 
versary, real or supposed, is the first consideration, to which 
all others must give way; and to attain this end any means 
may be employed, any sophistry or fallacy, any art trick or 
device, any shift, subterfuge or evasion, that ingenuity can 
suggest and recklessness venture to recommend, This I 
believe is no exaggerated description of the tendencies of such 
a system of Rhetoric as we are now engaged in analysing. 
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We learn from the comparison of some of the sections of 
this Chapter with passages of Isocrates’ speeches, quoted by 
Spengel in his notes, that the precepts and recommendations 
of §§ 11, 12, 15, 16, are probably borrowed from that author 
—see Speng. Comm. pp. 203, 4, 7, 8, 9—which together 
with the coincidences already pointed out and others to be 
noticed hereafter, seem sufficient to establish a close con- 
nexion between this writer and the school of Isocrates, of 
whose ‘arts of rhetoric’ and mode of dealing with the subject 
in general this treatise is the sole surviving representative. 

Ch. 30 treats of what was commonly called Sujynots, 
narratio, ‘the statement of the case to be discussed or the 
policy to be pursued’, but by this author drayyedia,—the 
ordinary designation is applied to it inc 31.§ 3. It is 
described, § 1, as ‘a narration or recalling to the’memory of 
the audience of past facts, or explanation of facts present, or 
statement of a future course of action’. And this also is 
applied in the rest of the Chapter to deliberative oratory. 
The first topic illustrated is the mode of delivering the report 
of an embassy, and excuses are suggested by which we may 
shift from ourselves the blame of failure. §§ 2, 3. When we 
are speaking in the character of counsellors, whether we are 
relating past facts and occurrences, or explaining present, or 
anticipating future, our ‘narrative’ must be brief, clear, and 
plausible: “clear, that the hearers may thoroughly under- 
stand what is stated; concise, that they may remember what 
has been said; and plausible (looking as if they could be 
relied on), in order that our statements may not be con- 
demned and rejected by the audience at first sight, before 
they have been substantiated and confirmed by evidence 
and arguments. The various modes in which these three 
objects may be attained are then described down to the end 
of the Chapter, § 9. 

On this subject our author is in two points in disagree- 
ment with Aristotle. The latter in Rhet. mr. 13. 3, ex- 
pressly disallows the Sijynous except in the forensic branch 
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of rhetoric: if it be found in either of the two others, it is an 
accident, like the reply to an adversary, which does however 
sometimes occur in a public oration. But in narrating, as 
well as in accusing or panegyrising, the deliberative orator is 
not discharging his proper function, which is to give advice. 
11. 16.11. The precept that the narrative must be brief is 
in direct opposition to what is said in Rhet. m1. 16.4. viv 8é 
yerolns tiv Sinynoly pact Seiv elvat rayetav. It comes from 
Isocrates, whose followers, as Quintilian tells us, Inst. Orat. 
Iv. 2. 32, volunt esse (narrandi rationem) lucidam, brevem, 
verisimilem. This rule, that the narrative should be brief or 
rapid, was no invention of Isocrates, but already existed in 
the ‘Arts’ of Tisias and Gorgias, as we learn from Plato, 
Pheedr. 267, A.B.; but the exact correspondence of the two 
rules for the composition of a 8S¢rynovs here and in the pas- 
sage of Quintilian is another clear proof of the close con- 
nexion of this treatise with the Sophistico-rhetorical school 
of Isocrates. Subsequent writers on rhetoric, Cicero, Quin- 
tilian, the Auct. ad Heren. and others of still later date 
abandoned on this point the guidance of Aristotle and fol- 
lowed Isocrates. Spengel, in his note p. 215, has illustrated 
the observance of it from Isocrates’ own writings, and other 
orators, They often call attention themselves to their own 
endeavours to be concise, and thus to save the hearers as 
much trouble as possible. 

Ch. 31. In respect of the ‘ordering’ or arrangement of 
the Suyynots, it may be either attached as an appendix to 
the mpootuov, if the facts we have to state are few and well- 
known: or if not, they must be treated individually in a 
series (cvvarmtas), and in detail, and the facts made to 
assume the appearance of fairness, expediency, honour, as 
the case requires; not for the purpose merely of making the 
speech simple and perspicuous, but also of gaining over the 
judgment of the listeners. If the facts that we have to state 
are of moderate length and not already known, we must 
arrange them, whether it be narrative, or report, or explan- 
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ation, or anticipation, separately and distinctly (cwparoedh, 
each with its own substantial, definite, bodily shape,) after 
the proemium. This will be done by recounting the facts 
nakedly, each by itself, from beginning to end, without 
including or mixing up anything else in the treatment of 
them. I have already noticed the accumulation of odd 
Greek words, and the general deficiencies in point of style, 
that distinguish this short Chapter. 

Ch. 32. Next to this comes Se8alwats, confirmatio, 
the confirmation by argument or evidence of our previous 
suggestions or the statements which we undertook to prove, 
and of their justice and expediency. When they are pre- 
sented in a connected series, the most appropriate to public 
speaking are, the evidence of custom in confirmation of the 
truth of a fact (that such things are usual), example, enthy- 
meme (so Spengel conj.: évev@vunuata, MSS., seems from 
what follows, § 3, to mean nothing more than ‘supplementary 
enthymemes.’) and the speaker's own opinion, § 1. Any 
other kind of rhetorical proof may be inserted parentheti- 
cally in the series. The order of succession should be, first 
the speaker’s opinion; or in default of that, custom; to show 
that what we state, or something like it, is usual. Next 
example, “and if there 7s any resemblance, [what would be 
the use of employing it if there were not ?] we must apply it 
(so as to show its analogy) to our own statements.” “We 
must select examples that are most appropriate, or intimately 
connected, with our facts, and the nearest to the hearers in 
time or place; if there are none such at hand, we must supply 
their place with the most striking and remarkable and the 
best known that can be found. Next we must adduce a 
yvepun or general sentiment in point; and also the parts 
which contain the arguments from probability (i.e. custom,) 
and examples may be ended with enthymemes and yayaz. 
§§ 2, 3. Proof of facts, when they are notorious, may be 
omitted; and its place supplied by showing that they are 
just, legal, expedient, and the rest, § 4. The topic of ‘just’, 
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if our case admits of its application, must be placed in the 
forefront of the arguments, and we must then go through 
all the topics immediately connected with it, as that which 
resembles what is just, and that which is contrary to it, and 
that which has been pronounced just by authority, or decided 
to be just: all of which may be similarly applied. The 
examples must also have this same character. Topics will 
be supplied by men’s private and individual notions of justice, 
(these I presume are the universal notions of right and 
wrong, implanted in us by nature,) or the special enactments 
of the city in which you are speaking, or in other cities. § 5. 
When all this has been gone through, and we have concluded 
the topic with our yvduar and enthymemes, if this part of 
the speech be long, we may give a concise recapitulation of 
its heads; if it be of moderate length and easily remembered, 
we may first sum it up in a definition, and then immediately 
(in the same sentence) proceed to the next topic, as expedi- 
ency.” This valuable suggestion is illustrated by an example. 
Similar rules are applied to rd cupdépov. And so one part 
-is to be connected with another, and the entire speech woven 
together into one web. §§ 6, 7. “When you have gone 
through all your proofs in support of your recommendations, 
then in a summary way, and with yvduat and enthymemes 
or ‘figures’, show that not to do as you propose would be 
unjust, and inexpedient, and disgraceful, and unpleasant; 
and contrast with this, likewise in a summary way, the 
justice and expediency and honour and pleasure that will 
follow from complying with your counsels. And after you 
have enunciated sufficient general maxims, give a defini- 
tion of what you have recommended by way of conclusion. 
And in this way we shall confirm our previous statements— 
and now we will pass on to wpoxataAnwys.” § 8. 

Ch. 33. mpoxaradnis is the anticipation of the adver- 
sary’s arguments or charges for the purpose of ‘pulling 
them in pieces’, exposing and refuting them. In doing this, 
you must make your opponent’s arguments appear as trifling 
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and insignificant as possible, and at the same time ‘mag- 
nify’, and give importance to your own. When your own 
argument is superior, more convincing, than that of the 
opponent, you may bring them into contrast singly, one to 
one; otherwise they may be compared collectively, several 
to several; or one to many, or many to one; through all the 
various modes of contrast and comparison; your own mag- 
nified, your adversary’s depreciated. When this has been 
gone through, you may recapitulate, employing any of 
the above mentioned (in c. 20.) figures, S:adoyopds (divi- 
sion), diodoyiocs (enumeration), mpoalpeats, émepurrnats, 
eipwvela. 

The ‘anticipation’ of this chapter, and the final summary, 
complete the third division of the speech, BeBalwors. In 
the next chapter, 

Ch. 34, we pass to the last of the four, éiAoyos, conclusio, 
peroration; which though not actually named here, may be 
seen by comparison with c. 36, §§ 41, 2, to be the division to 
which the topics herein discussed belong. The technical 
term ézridoyos, occurs in c. 36, 48, and 38, 9. The ovvroyos 
dvauvnots, which is represented both by this author, c. 36, 
41, and by Aristotle, Rhet. m1. 9. 1, as one of the essential 
elements of the émidoyos, is here omitted. It is recognized 
as specially belonging to it, c. 38.9; but we had been told 
before that it is everywhere appropriate. 

In recommending for example, the policy of aiding or 
defending any one, individual or state, it is most important to 
inspire those whom you are endeavouring to persuade to this 
course with the three feelings of love, gratitude, and pity: the 
motives and incentives of these three are then briefly (and 
very insufficiently) analysed, in order to show what circum- 
stances and what representations must be put forward in 
order to produce these emotions in the hearers, which will 
give them favourable inclinations towards the applicants for 
assistance, and probably a desire to comply with their request. 
They are to be employed in the following order; love first ; 
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if there be not ground for that, then gratitude may be 
appealed to; and, as a last resource, compassion. §§ 1—4. 
In dissuading a similar policy the reverse processes must 
be used; the order remains the same. § 5. But dissuasion 
may be employed by us either independently, (on our own 
bottom as it were, without regard to any one else, caf 
avrovs;) or in answer to the opposite recommendation of an 
adversary. The latter will require a slight alteration in 
the topics and their arrangement. We shall have now to 
state in the proemium what we are going to reply to, 
and then show that our adversary’s proposal and reasons 
are all unjust, disgraceful, inexpedient and everything else 
that is mean and wrong. But if this cannot be done, the 
next best way of proceeding is, in case he has established 
the justice of what he advises, to draw your arguments 
from the topics that he has omitted, and try to prove 
that it is disgraceful, or inexpedient, or laborious, or im- 
possible; or if he have expediency on his side, you en- 
deavour to show that it is unjust; and so on for the rest. 
Then, as in the hortative kind, exalt and magnify the course 
you yourself advise, and depreciate that which is recom- 
mended by the adversary; and, again as in the other kind, 
introduce general sentiments and enthymemes, meet and 
refute the opponent’s ‘anticipations, and conclude with a 
recapitulation: §§ 6—9. And lastly, as in a hortatory speech 
you have to show in conclusion that those on whose behalf 
you are seeking aid are friendly and well disposed to the 
audience you are addressing, and have earned their gratitude 
by former services; so on the dissuasive side you must en- 
deavour to make them out to be deserving of anger or envy 
or hatred. § 10. Animosity may be engendered in them by 
showing that they have been illtreated against right and 
nature by the present applicants or their friends, either 
themselves or those that they care for: anger, in the like 
cases, by suggesting to them that they have suffered from 
them either ‘slight’ or injustice. Envy is directed against 
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those who can be shown either to have already met with, or 
to be in the present enjoyment of, or likely to enjoy here- 
after, undeserved prosperity; or have never been, or are 
never likely to be, deprived of any good, past present or 
future ; or who have had no experience past or present, nor 
have any future prospect of misfortune. This brings us to 
the end of the analysis of the mpotpemrixdy (including d7o- 
Tpemrixov) eldos, its divisions, topics, and materials. 

I have given the contents of this chapter almost in ex- 
tenso for the purpose of contrasting it with Aristotle’s most 
acute and interesting analysis of these same wa6n or emo- 
tions, and the characters and dispositions of their subjects 
and objects, and the motives and causes that excite them; 
Rhet. 11. ce. 2. 4 7.8.10. On this contrast Spengel truly 
enough remarks (note p. 224.) ut ibi (apud Aristotelem) 
subtile et uberrimum dialectici, [why not philosopher, or 
man of science ?] ita hic sterile et vulgare rhetoris ingenium 
agnosces. Amidst all this striking dissimilarity however 
there is in one point a very curious coincidence; each of 
them assigns as the sting or exciting cause of anger é\vywpla, 
‘slight’, the contempt and wantonness that aggravates the 
insult, nay may even take the place of the injury in stirring 
the emotion. Aristotle’s definition of anger is, “an impulse, 
(or impulsive longing,) accompanied with pain, after an 
evident (one that the aggrieved person actually witnesses; 
otherwise there is no compensation,) vengeance, arising from 
an evident slight, offered to oneself or to any of one’s friends, 
when the slight has no justification.” [rod ddvywpeiy uj mpoc- 
jxovtos, if the slight be not due to us, where we don’t deserve 
it, either by reason of the inferiority of our rank and con- 
dition, which might justify it as proceeding from a superior, 
or perhaps of some meanness of which we are conscious 


1 AsI wrote this I happened tolook one feels oneself to be in the hands of 
at Aristotle's chapter on anger, andthe a master, here of a—Rhetorician, as 
difference is really amazing. There Spengel says. 
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in our character or conduct: no mere injury would justify 
‘slight’.] 

The recipe for the manufacture of a laudatory and cen- 
sorious speech is supplied in the following chapter, 35. The 
order of the parts of the speech is first described in its appli- 
cation to these two kinds. The zpooizuov is to be similarly 
constructed to that of the preceding species; only to the 
topics there given for attracting attention are to be added 
17d Oavpactov nai repupavés, the marvellous and striking. 
§§ 1, 2. For these are topics which are not appropriate to 
dydves, where the issue is a serious one, but rather belong to 
érridecéis. In the place of the dupynors, and next to the mpo- 
olwsov, should be introduced a division of ‘goods’, into those 
which reside in virtue, and those ‘outside of it’: our hero 
must of course be endowed with all of the former class. 
These are wisdom, justice, courage, and reputable pursuits 
and habits: the others are such as birth, wealth, strength, 
beauty. The former are the proper objects of panegyric 
(éyxepudteras), the latter must be smuggled in («Aérreras) 
indirectly : for the strong, the handsome, the well-born, and 
the wealthy, ought not to be ‘praised’ but congratulated’. 
The first topic of this detail of virtues internal and external 
is yeveadoyia, placed here because this is the first indication 
that any animal can give of a disposition or probable ten- 
dency to virtue (fortes creantur fortibus, &c.). So that when 
a man or any other animal is the object of our panegyric, we 
must begin with his genealogy; if it be a ma@os, [meaning 
probably a disposition or character, an ‘affection’ in a wide 


1 Here the author agrees partially asa substitute: éyxwudfew is in the 


with Aristotle in making &rawos, or 
moral approbation, the test and mark of 
virtue, which is therefore distinguished 
from paxapl{few. He however deprives 
himself of any credit that he might 
have obtained from this distinction, 
by confounding it on the other hand 
with éyxapuov, for which it is repeated 


next clause rendered by éraweity. I 
have already given an account of 
Aristotle’s distinctions of these three 
terms, with the opinions of others on 
the same point, in Append. B. to 
Rhet. = 9. Introd. p. 212. foll. 
Compare especially with what is said 
here, Aristotle on éyxwpuor, Ib. p. 215. 
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but peculiar sense: not, I think, here “emotion”. Buhle, 
indolem. It may be merely ‘a quality, property, or accident’.] 
or an act, or a speech, or any property («rjya)’, we may 
omit the genealogy, and start at once with any estimable 
quality that they may be supposed to possess. §§ 3—5. 
The topics of ‘genealogy’ are then illustrated. §§ 5—7. If 
your hero should be unfortunate enough to have no claims to 
admiration on the score of birth, you must depreciate all 
such advantages (nam genus et proavos, &c.), and argue that 
true nobility depends, not upon birth, but upon virtue; or 
criticise those that commend a man for his ancestors by 
saying that many a descendant of a noble line has turned 
out utterly unworthy of his distinguished forefathers; or 
point out that it is the man himself, and not his ancestors, 
that you are now employed in panegyrising. § 8. In a 
vituperative speech all this must be reversed, and the ob- 
ject of your censure charged with the vices of those that 
went before him. §9. The next topic of encomium is 
tuxn*, any natural gifts and advantages due to good for- 
tune; especially, as appears from what follows, those ac- 
complishments and excellences bodily and mental, which 
are natural gifts, comprised in evpvia, and not acquired 
habits. The virtues, so far as they are natural and spon- 
taneous, are included: for we are told to be upon our guard 
in applying this topic to children against dwelling long 
upon it, because it is generally believed that these qualities 
in children are due rather to their tutors and governors than 
to themselves. § 10. And next, after the never-failing 
yvoun and enthymeme, first enumerate all the admirable 
points in character, pursuits, actions, of your hero, especially 
admirable considering his youth, and then apply to these the 


1 On the varieties of these érdelteas yuyyv in the text as a substitute for 
see above, Introd. pp, 121—3. téxnv: which seems to me to be quite 
2 Spengel has arbitrarily, and ‘au- umnecessary, and withal no improve- 
dacter’ as he himself says, without ment. 
any MS. authority, printed da rip 
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various topics of amplification, some of which are specified. 
§ 11. Then compare them advantageously with the acts and 
characters of others, “selecting for contrast the best parts of 
your own subject with the worst of the others;” and so 
on for other topics. §§ 12.13. Then more yvdpar and en- 
thymemes, and a brief summary; and then proceed to the 
moral virtues, justice first, then wisdom, and last courage— 
‘if there be any’, éav 7. § 14. All these sections, 3—14, 
seem, as I have already indicated, to represent the dunynous 
and BeBalwois of a deliberative or dicastic speech: the 
confirmatio is replaced here by the av€now, yvopat, and 
enthymemes; the statements of acts and virtues constitute 
the narrative. 

The three remaining sections convey a few hints of a 
practical nature for the treatment of the style, in panegyri- 
cal and vituperative speeches. In the former ‘magnificence’ 
of language should be aimed at’, which may be effected by 
multiplying our words, rroAXo%s évépacw,—that is, it is to be 
presumed, dwelling and enlarging upon a topic, and accu- 
mulating high sounding words in the individual sentences— 
and the same kind of amplification is to be applied to the 
vituperative topics of a censorious speech. In these latter 
no sneering or scoffing, cxanrew, is to be admitted, but the 
man’s own life and conduct examined; because arguments 
(Aeyot; narrationes, Buhle.) are more effective than taunts 
or jeers in convincing the listeners, and wounding the object 
of censure. The reason of this is that such taunts may be 
aimed at a man’s personal appearance (i8éas) or ‘ belongings’; 
‘estate’, (things comparatively trifling—Buhle, ingenium, vel 
hominem omnino!) but serious arguments are directed to his 
character and manners. Carefully avoid foul or indecent 
terms in describing foul actions for fear of bringing an 
imputation upon, setting in an unfavourable light, your own 


1 This rule may help to confirm my by the “some writers” of Rhet. mi. 
conjecture, (Introd. p. 330, n. 2.) that. 12. 6. 
Isocrates and his school are intended 
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character (or, the character of the speech)—iva ur) 8aBadns 
76 700s—such things are to be merely hinted, or the meaning 
obscurely and enigmatically intimated, and the facts are to be 
expressed by words denoting other things. In vituperative 
oratory again there is room for the employment of irony and 
derision of the adversary, especially in the things that he 
prides himself upon: in a private conversation, and with few 
listeners the object should be to discredit him or bring him 
into contempt—of course by serious argument—in great 
crowds, any common, popular, vulgar (xoivas), accusation will 
serve for a topic of abuse. av&ew and tamecvody may be ap- 
plied in precisely the same way as in panegyric. §§ 15. 18- 
Such are the contents of the chapter on the two varieties 
of epideictic speaking. 

Ch. 36 opens with the announcement that there only now 
remains to be treated the application of the preceding 
method, the analysis of the speech by its four divisions and 
their contents, to the forensic branch of rhetoric. The words 
however are these, Aowrov nyiv elSos TO Te KaTNYopiKOY Kal 
70 é€eractixov. Here 76 atroNoyntixov seems to be omitted 
and é£eraotixoy to be out of place: for the latter is not 
treated with the two forensic eS in this chapter, nor is it 
exclusively confined to it. Spengel supplies the former, as 
usual against MS. authority, and explains the insertion of 
To e€eractixéy, as a piece of careless writing, which means 
no more than this; that it might be treated under this 
head because it can be introduced in the forensic branch; 
the insertion of it was simply due to the fact that the 
author was come to the end of his enumeration of the 
seven edn, and thought it as well to make it complete; note, 
p. 240. It is neither true in itself, nor in place here; but 
let it stand, it does no harm. 

Having first briefly described the topics of this chapter 
in the order of their arrangement I will proceed to offer 
a few general remarks upon its contents. The arrangement 
is the same as that which is expressed in the analysis of the 
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hortative and dissuasive kinds, and apparently implied in 
that of the laudatory and vituperative; that is, the topics fall 
under the four general heads of the speech, mpooiuov; 
drayyedia; BeBaiwow or rictets, here subdivided into the 
two subsequently recognised divisions, direct proofs in sup- 
port or confirmation of our own case, and the indirect 
‘confirmation’ derived from 7d pds avridicov, or the refu- 
tation of the adversary; and éwiAoyos, otherwise wadXoyia, 
avaxeparaiwois, or recapitulation, so called from its charac- 
teristic feature. The fourth division receives this name in 
§ 48. In ti. .irst part of the chapter, to § 26, the accusa- 
tory kind is illustrated: the defensive kind occupies the 
rest. For the illustration of several of the topics mentioned 
we are referred to the previous analysis of the deliberative 
kinds, cc, 29—34. 

The zrpoofywov of the accusatory kind, as in the preceding, 
has three principal topics; a brief preparatory statement of 
the subject of the speech, an invitation of the audience to 
attention, and the endeavour to secure their good will. This 
last topic admits of several variations in the mode of treat- 
ment, according as the speaker is already regarded by the 
judges, either favourably, or with indifference, or with suspi- 
cion and dislike; and the last of these again may take a 
threefold direction, either against the speaker himself and 
his private character, or against what he is doing (as when 
aman is prosecuting a relation or friend), or the speech he 
is making. These prepossessions have to be met and removed, 
Ave StaSoryv; and as the sooner this is done the better— 
because until it has been done they will listen to nothing 
with favour—the proper place for it is the proemium. The 
analysis of this carries us down to § 13. The amayyedia, or 
Sipynots, is to be treated in precisely the same way as in the 
‘public’ branch of rhetoric. § 14. In fortifying our state- 
ment or case by arguments, BeSaiwors, the third division, 
when our facts are denied by the opponent, (constitutio con- 
jecturalis, otdows ctoyactixn) lores are to be used in 
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reply; when the facts are admitted but the injury or wrong 
(injustice) in general denied, (constitutio juridicialis abso- 
luta, Cic. de Inv. 11. 24. 69.) the arguments are to be borrowed 
from the topics of justice and expediency. §14. The zictes, 
Grexyvou or ériGerot and évreyvot, are then enumerated in 
their order—these are the wiotes of c. 8. The éiferoe wr. 
witnesses, torture, oaths, must be put first. The remaining 
miorets, of the logical sort, must then be employed in ‘con- 
firmation’ of our case. The use of wicres is confined to 
the proof of fact; if that is admitted, we must have recourse 
to Stxatodoyla, the plea of justice. Then follows, ra apés 
avriSlxous, the ‘refutation’ of the adversary’s arguments; 
and under this head is treated the application of ‘laws’, 
according as they are favourable or unfavourable to our case, 
or ambiguous. §§ 15—22. If the facts are admitted by the 
defendant, and he is going to argue his case on the ground 
of the justice and legality of what he has done, the argu- 
ments that you expect him to use must be anticipated: if 
he admit both the fact and the wrong, and throw himself 
upon the compassion of the judges, you may anticipate him 
here by describing his proceedings as indicative of a bad 
400s, or declaring that a man when his crime is discovered 
is always ready enough to attribute it to mere mistake, and 
therefore if the judges show indulgence to such a fellow as 
this there is no knowing where it will stop. And other 
arguments by which his appeals to the feelings of the judges 
may be counteracted are suggested, §§ 23—25. Next the 
ézrinoyos, which is not here so called, but expressed by the 
word avadoyntéov (see above, p. 411.), or ‘recapitulation’ 
which is characteristic of it, must contain first, a summary of 
the topics of the whole speech; and secondly, an attempt, 
as concise as possible, to excite in the judges feelings of 
hatred, anger, jealousy, against the opponent, (!) [merely 
because he is the opponent, observe, and we want to gain 
a victory over him, and for no other reason whatever.] and 
towards ourselves love, gratitude, compassion. The modes 
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of effecting this may be looked for in the chapters on hor- 
tative and dissuasive rhetoric: we now proceed to the second 
kind of dicastic speeches, the defensive. § 26.. The topics 
of this branch are very much the same as those of the pre- 
ceding, with the difference, that we have not now a case to 
establish, but arguments to answer, and charges to defend 
ourselves against. We have rules given for dealing with the 
accuser’s waptupes and Bacavol, § 27, and for answering or 
evading his efxora, § 28, wapadelypata, Texunpia, yvouat, 
évOvynpata § 29, and onueta § 30. So in direct answer to 
arguments on questions of fact: in the constitutio juridi- 
cialis we have recourse to arguments from justice and the 
laws; or plead error, ignorance, accident, (three degrees of 
criminality). §§ 830—32. Then we have to meet the rpoxa- 
Tadmpes, anticipations, arguments already advanced by the 
accuser in anticipation of, to meet beforehand, what we are 
likely to urge in our defence: and amongst these anticipated 
imputations, that we are using prepared written speeches, or 
pleading for hire as a paid advocate, or teaching rhetoric, or 
writing speeches for others (acting as a Aoyoypados)—all of 
them represented as very grave charges, which we must do 
our utmost to defend ourselves against—are particularly dwelt 
upon. §§ 33—37. Next the use of questions and answers in 
defence is illustrated. The answer to the adversary’s inter- 
rogation may either admit the fact, but with some reserva- 
tion or qualification which justifies the act or shifts the 
blame upon some one else; or, as in a case where two laws 
happen to be in conflict, you may deny (in a sense) the act 
of which you are notoriously guilty, affirming that it was 
the law, and not yourself, which was the real prompter of 
the deed. The only example given is, “Did you kill my 
son?” “No, not I, but the law.” $$ 38—40. So far of the 
ta mpos avtiixous. This brings us to the last division, here 
called as usual in this author 7adAroyia, the recapitulation: 
which, it is added, may be introduced also in any other part 
of the speech, rapa pépos “ partially”, as well as mapa eidos 
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“specially” here at the end of it. The other essential 
element of the éfAoyos, viz. the appeal to the feelings of 
the judges is included here in wadsdAoyia, because it has 
already been employed as one of the topics of the mpooiusov. 
The ézidoyos or tadtAXoyla is especially serviceable in the 
accusatory and defensive kinds of rhetoric, though it is also 
of use in public speaking. For here we have not only to 
review the preceding statements of facts and proofs, and to 
refresh the memory of the audience, but also to secure the 
goodwill of the audience to ourselves, and render them 
hostile to the adversary; whereas in the two kinds of epi- 
deictic oratory this is not required. §§ 41, 42, The modes 
in which this summary review may be made are described 
in § 43. and, finally, the topics for conciliating the goodwill 
of the audience to ourselves and diverting it from the oppo- 
nent are given in detail to the end of the chapter, §§ 44—48. 
The easy indifference with which these suggestions for 
calumniating the opponent, if necessary, if not, for provoking 
against him hatred, envy, ill will, are, not merely brought 
forward in illustration of a theory, but actually recommended 
for use, is highly characteristic of this system of rhetoric. 

In fact, in this analysis of the defensive art in forensic 
rhetoric the vices of this system are revealed in all their 
naked deformity. It is a system of tricks, shifts, and eva- 
sions, showing an utter indifference to right and wrong, truth 
and falsehood. The truth of any statement has no value, 
except in so far as it carries with it an air of greater pro- 
bability, and is more likely therefore to ‘persuade’ an 
audience; and the only limit to the employment of any kind 
of trick, fraud, or chicanery, is the ‘possibility’ of its pro- 
ducing any effect upon the audience. éav S€ pr) évdéynras 
tovro, if this can’t be effected, you must then have recourse, 
Katapevyeev—to some other mode of imposition. In §§ 9, 10, 
11, of this chapter the true character of some of these sug- 
gestions is conveyed with unconscious irony by the terms 
tpopaces and mpopaciter@ar which are there applied to 
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them; they are indeed mere pretexts, excuses, shifts, 
evasions. 

For the illustration of some of these arts and devices 
alike unscientific and unfair, I will now refer to one or two 
particular passages in which this vicious character by which 
the whole system is pervaded is more prominently exhibited; 
some others I have already noticed in passing in the course 
of the preceding review. In § 4 for instance, the accuser is 
recommended to flatter the judges by telling them that they 
are just and clever; that is, according to Aristotle’s metaphor, 
to warp and distort the very rule that he is about to use to 
determine what is right. Again, in the two common or 
universal topics of § 9; the accuser, who is himself exposed 
to antecedent suspicions and prejudices in the minds of the 
judges, if he thinks that there is anything in his person or 
character that they are likely to find fault with, is told to 
anticipate them, to take the words out of their mouth as it 
were, and find fault with it himself: and secondly, if he is 
obliged to do anything in the prosecution of his case which 
may lay his motives or conduct open to suspicion or censure, 
he is to try if possible to turn the blame upon the adversary, 
or if this can’t be done, upon somebody else, alleging that he 
did not take up the case voluntarily, but was forced to it by 
the other party. And this is repeated in §12. “We must 
remove any prejudices that may have been conceived against 
us in consequence of anything that we have done (76 rpaypa) 
in the prosecution of our case, by shifting the blame upon 
the adverse party, or by charging him with abusive language 
or injustice, or a grasping and greedy, or quarrelsome and 
contentious temper—the truth or falsehood of the charge 
being apparently a matter of pure indifference—and, assum- 
ing an air of indignation, imply that it was impossible to 
obtain justice in any other way.” 

In § 27 another practice is prescribed, which, though 
likely enough to be adopted by a pleader in a desperate 
extremity, one would hardly have thought a fit subject to 
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be noticed, and still less recommended, in a professedly 
scientific and educational treatise; and this is spoken of as 
a regular rorros, 6 To} trapadevropévou Toros. This consists 
in evading any fact or argument which can’t be disputed or 
answered by ‘passing it over’ or ‘omitting’ it, and going on 
to something else where you are on safer ground. The lan- 
guage in which part of this is expressed is so characteristic 
that I will give it in the author’s own words. ray 5é xarn- 
‘yopoupévav (we are answering charges, in the ‘defensive 
kind’) @ pev eiSévae tods dxovovras érroince, (meaning appa- 
rently, what had been so fully substantiated by evidence and 
argument that the judges were quite sure of it) raparelouer, 
& 88 S0Falerv, radta mpobépevor...dcadrvcouev. Any thing 
that has been fully proved against him the apologist is to 
pass over without notice; and go on to meet the other alle- 
gations, in which the facts and arguments of the accuser 
have not been so strong as to produce absolute conviction 
in the minds of the judges, but only probable opinion 
(SoFaverv)*. 

Such are only a few specimens of the tricks and sophis- 
tries suggested and recommended for practice in this treatise 
—the appeals to the feelings have been already noticed—and 
it is precisely in this, the dicastic, branch, in which justice and 
truth of fact should be the sole considerations, that the utter 
unscrupulousness and disregard of truth and justice which 
characterise the system show themselves in their most mon- 
strous proportions. The general tone of morality at Athens 
was certainly low, and there is no doubt that most if not all of 
these unfair artifices will be found exemplified in the speeches 
of the most approved orators, Demosthenes not excepted. This 
however does not mend the matter; but rather shows what 
a pernicious effect these rhetorical systems, under which the 
orators were trained, must have had upon the public educa- 
tion and morality. The character which has exhibited itself 


1 In further illustration of theim- ticularly the passage quoted above 
moral character of this work see par- from c. 15; p. 429. 
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in the review of this treatise, the sole surviving representative 
of the Arts of the sophistical school of rhetoric, agrees per- 
fectly with the notices of the earlier systems given by Plato 
in the Phedrus and elsewhere, illustrates his language, and, 
as it seems to me, fully justifies his reprobation. It shows 
to what consequences an art and practice of ‘ persuasion’, 
pure and simple and unqualified, may be made to lead. This 
treatise at least may fairly be called an Art of Cheating, and 
illustrates nothing but the principles and practice of a petti- 
fogging attorney. 

Ch. 38 contains a brief examination of the éferactixdy 
eldos, ‘the critical kind’ of rhetoric. It is first acknowledged 
that this kind of rhetoric is seldom found alone—Spengel 
mentions Alschines’ speech against Timarchus as a case in 
point—but generally mixed up with the other species; and 
it is most useful in controversy, that is, in the ra mpos avridi- 
xous. However for the sake of completeness an analysis is 
given of this as of the rest, under the four divisions of the 
speech. The ‘criticism’ may be applied to the speeches, 
actions, life and conduct of a man, or the administration and 
policy of a city. § 1. The topics of the mpootwov are given in 
§§ 2, 3. and consist of various ‘excuses’ rpopaces for ven- 
turing to undertake such an office; the Sejynows and micres 
are represented by a statement of the sayings, doings, thoughts, 
motives, and intentions of the person whose character is 
examined, and by proving that they are all contrary to justice, 
law, and public and private expediency: and nothing is to 
be left undone which will bring upon the person subjected to 
criticism the utmost possible discredit. §§ 4,5. The character 
and tone of the speech however must not be harsh and bitter, 
but mild; because such a tone has a more persuasive effect, 
and is less likely to subject the critic himself to unpleasant 
imputations, The whole is to conclude with a madAXoyia 
or summary repetition of the principal contents, § 6. 

Ch. 38, to § 10, where the work really ends, is a sort 
of moral upon the preceding exposition. It has all the air 
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of gravity and seriousness, though its contents are so ludi- 
crous that it rather suggests the notion of a quiz, or burlesque 
application of the preceding system. No one as far as I 
know has expressed any suspicion of its genuineness; but it 
seems to me so unusually foolish that rather than believe 
that it could proceed from a man of Anaximenes’ reputa- 
tion, I would suppose that it was tacked on with the re- 
maining sections, 11—21, as an appendage to the treatise, 
to supply the moral, which had been inadvertently omitted 
by the author. The absence of all but one of the author's 
technical terms for the divisions of the speech, aayyeXia, 
BeBaiwots, madtddoyia, which in this chapter are replaced by 
the three which afterwards became the received names, 6:7- 
ynows, miores and ra mpds avtidixov, and éidoyos, is very 
suspicious. It is true that all these terms do occur in the 
treatise, but not as the technical and only proper designa- 
tions of the three divisions. Spengel only remarks, note 
p. 273, quis risum teneat, aut sopbistam non miretur [he 
has apparently a low opinion of Anaximenes,] arti tam 
deditum, ut ex hujus preceptis vite rationem nobis gerende 
explicet ? 

The object of these first ten sections of the chapter is 
to show how life may be made to conform to the model 
of a speech, and a rule of life deduced from its topics and 
divisions. “In speaking and writing (he begins) we must 
endeavour to make our words correspond as nearly as pos- 
sible with our actions, and habituate ourself to facility in 
the use of them all. (viz. the words.)” For artistic speak- 
ing we shall derive our rules and precepts from the preceding 
work, “but our attention must not be confined merely to our 
words, but extended to our whole life, which is to be ordered 
and regulated according to those ideas; for (note the reason) 
the right conduct of our life contributes much to the power 
of persuading, and the attainment of a reputation for virtue 
and respectability”. The ‘reputation of virtue’ is required 
for the 400s év r@ AéyovTs, to give the weight of ‘character’ 
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to our statements, opinions, and arguments; so that after all 
the object and end of a virtuous life is to contribute to 
success in speaking. This goes a step beyond even Quintilian 
in the exaltation of the rhetorical art, who merely says 
that no bad man can ever be a perfect orator. § 1, 2. 
Then for the details. Our conduct is to be arranged ac- 
cording to the divisions of the speech, which will show us 
what should come first, second, third, and fourth. The 
prowmium accordingly takes the lead in the direction of our 
conduct. Two of the ordinary topics of this are the con- 
ciliation of the good will, and of the attention, of the 
audience, These may be transferred to ourselves; good will 
may be conciliated by the observance of good faith, and 
steady consistency in friendship, habits and pursuits; the 
‘attention’ of others may be attracted by great and noble 
and useful actions [I don’t think this is by any means a 
fair application of the system. The methods of conciliation 
recommended in that are certainly very different.] §§ 3, 4. 
The actions that have these characters are described in § 5. 
From the rules for the composition of the Ssjynow we may 
learn to make our actions “rapid” and “clear,” (ca¢j means, 
as it is afterwards interpreted, ‘intelligible to ourselves and 
others’; definite, precise, without overhaste or confusion in 
acting) and to be relied upon. These are qualities of the 
‘narrative’ (which here, by the way, receives the name of &:9- 
ynots instead of amayyed/a) in the system. How they are 
to acquire these characters is explained in § 6. The rules 
for the manufacture of miorets may be applied to conduct 
in this, that they teach us when we have full knowledge, 
to act in accordance with it; when we have not, in accord- 
ance with the ordinary experience of the probable, or what 
usually happens. § 7. The next section, 8, purports to 
give the application of ta mpds avriéixov to the rule of 
life. As the text stands it seems to say this: that as in 
these arguments against the adversary’s statements we con- 
firm our own by refuting his (é« tay AeXeypévwv), so in our 
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ordinary dealings with others we shall secure our own safety 
and happiness (BeSarérnta rept judy rouoopev, in a double 
sense) by conforming our actions to the laws, written and 
unwritten, with the best witnesses of our conduct in definite 
times—Of the meaning of the ‘definite times’ I must confess 
my ignorance. Now it is true, as Spengel notes, that there 
is no true parallel here between the two cases: but the 
correspondence is very nearly as close as it is in the pro- 
cemium, and the amount of sense contained in the above 
interpretation is quite as much as one has a right to expect in 
such a chapter as this’. Spengel’s emendation at all events 
is violent and improbable. From the Epilogus, § 9, in which 
we recall what has been already said to the hearers’ recol- 
lection by a verbal repetition, we may learn to apply the 
same rule of repetition to our actions, and recall them to 
men’s minds by the repeated performance of the same or 
similar ones. Good will (another topic of the Epilogue) 
may be conciliated by doing what will be considered good 
services past present or future: and: lastly we may apply 
the topic of ‘amplification’, (another of the ordinary topics 
of the peroration) a’fev, here rendered by peydAa mparrew 
‘to magnify’, to the conduct of our lives by a multitude of 
noble actions’. 

On the remaining sections appended to this chapter I 
will content myself with quoting Spengel’s note; que se- 
quuntur ex primo libelli capite excerpta et paucis mutata, 
lector ut pre ceteris que attenderentur digna repetiisse 
videtur. And this brings us to the end of the Rhetorica 
ad Alexandrum. 





I will add here to the examples of doubtful Greek 
cited from this work, above pp. 409—12, a passage in which 


1 A certain amount of sense and the text. 
parallelism is obtained by giving a 2 The above is a literal abstract, 
double meaning to BeSaioiy, to con- without the least exaggeration or em- 
firm, and to secure, i.e. to ensure and _bellishment, of the contents of this 
render permanent, as I have done in very remarkable chapter. 
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two departures from the ordinary grammar occur for which 
I can see no reason or justification. They are found close 
together ei weév Ta mpaypata mista H, and immediately after- 
wards, and in precisely the same sense as far as the particles 
and verbs are concerned, ef 8 elev of waprupes.... to which an 
indicative, if it were expressed, would follow as the apodosis. 
Now I am well aware that e¢ with the subjunctive is found 
in several places of good authors, and that Hermann in 
particular has laboured hard (with but limited success) to 
make out a distinction between that and other similar 
combinations; and also that e¢ elev, if indefiniteness were 
meant to be conveyed, or if an optative followed in the 
apodosis, or in other possible cases, might be undeniable 
Greek ; but here in both instances there is no more than 
a simple hypothesis, and the indicative ought in both to 
have been employed. It looks to me like the careless 
inaccuracy of the composition of a later age, when gram- 
matical distinctions were lost, when the rules which once 
had regulated the usages of the language in its prime had 
fallen into abeyance, when py and ov could be interchanged 
without sensible loss of meaning. 
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